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qn a eD 


It is hardly too much to say, that there is no author 
on whom our knowledge of the ancient world so much 
depends as it does on Strabo; and the information which 
. he imparts is of service, not only to the geographer and 
the historian, but also to naturalists, and to students of 
folk-lore and of traditions of various kinds: yet it must 
be confessed that in our own day, though he is often 
referred to, he is but little read. In the present volume 
a number of the most interesting passages in his Geo- 
graphy are presented to the reader; and its purpose will 
have been fulfilled, if it succeeds in conveying some 
impression of the valuable material which the complete 
work contains, At the same time, it is not altogether 
an easy matter to make satisfactory extracts from Strabo. 
In the first place, that author’s conciseness of statement, 
which has enabled him to compress so large an amount 
of matter into a single work, frequently causes important 
facts to be imbedded in less interesting surroundings, or 
to be accompanied by enumerations of names of places, 
which, though they are highly valuable to the professed 
geographer, are discouraging to the student of other 
subjects. Besides this, the editor of Strabo so often 
finds himself treading on the still warm ashes of modern 
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controversies, into the service of which his author’s 
remarks have been pressed, that he is forced to be on 
his guard against making his ‘Selections’ a text-book 
of disputed questions. Some sections, again,—including 
almost every thing that Strabo has said on the subject 
of mathematical geography—are unsuited for extracts, 
because they take the form of criticisms of the views 
of his predecessors; while others it is safe to ignore, 
because the statements which they contain have been 
proved by the advance of knowledge to be erroneous. 
Notwithstanding these limitations, however, a large number 
of interesting passages remain, which can be presented to 
the reader independently of their context ; and it is hoped 
that those which are here brought together may be of 
service in illustrating, as by a series of vignettes, some of 
the less familiar features of ancient history, and in opening 
to view here and there a wider field of study than what is 
contained in the more familiar classical authors. 

The editor’s best thanks are due to many friends, who 
have assisted him in his work by supplying him with 
information on subjects with which he is imperfectly 
acquainted; and especially to the Rev. C. W. Boase, 
Fellow of Exeter College, who with great kindness has 
read through his proof-sheets, and has aided him with 
valuable suggestions. 

The Map of the World according to Strabo has been 
adapted from that of Dr. C. Maller in the Didot edition. 


H. F, T. 


Oxrorp. 


Sept. 14, 1893. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ON STRABO'’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


As the events of Strabo’s life are almost entirely unnoticed 
by other writers, we are obliged, in endeavouring to trace them, : 
to have recourse to statements incidentally introduced into his 
Geography. He was born at Amasia in Pontus, of which place Strabo’s 
_——tperépa dds, a8 he calls it—he has left us a succinet but 
"graphic description in his Twelfth Book (Extract No. 68). That 
city—the remarkable position of which, and its rock-hewn 
sepulchres, ‘the tombs of the kings,’ as they were called, excite 
the admiration of the modern traveller—was at one time the 
residence of the sovereigns of Pontus, and became a consider- 
able centre of Greek culture. Of his father and his father’s His family. 
ancestry the Geographer tells us nothing, but his mother’s family 
produced several persons of distinction, whose names occur in 
the course of his work. The earliest in date of these that he 
mentions, Dorylaus Tacticus, lived in the latter half of the second 
century B.c., and was intimate with Mithridates Euergetes. At 
the time of that monarch’s death, in 120, he happened to be 
absent at Cnossus in Crete, whither he had been sent to enlist 
mercenaries; and having risen to a high position in that place, 
owing to the services which he had rendered as general to the 
Cnossians in a war with Gortyna, he settled there with his 
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family. At the commencement of the first century s.c. his son 
Lagetas, Strabo’s great-grandfather, returned to Pontus at the 
invitation of Mithridates the Great, who subsequently patronized 
both him and his children, until after a time they fell into dis- 
grace in consequence of a plot to betray the kingdom to the 
Romans, which was set on foot by a member of another branch 
of the family". We also hear of a great-uncle of Strabo, called 
Moaphermes) being made governor of Colchis by Mithridates 
“the Great®. The name of this person betrays an Asiatic origin, 
as also does that of another relation, Tibius, who is mentioned 
___in the same passage; for Strabo tells us elsewhere * that Tibius ) 
was a familiar Paphlagonian name. From these facts we learn 
- that the Geographer was of mixed lineage, but by language and 
education he was thoroughly Greek. His family also held 
a good position in society, and he must have inherited con- 
siderable wealth, for his studies and his residence in foreign 
countries imply that he had ample means at his command, and 
he nowhere makes mention of any occupation by which he 
could have obtained a livelihood. 
Date of his Among the many perplexing questions connected with the 
as biography of Strabo, perhaps the one which has been most 
elaborately discussed is that of the date of his birth. Various 
arguments—deduced from-.such points as the period to be 
assigned to his successive ancestors, the duration of his own life, 
and the persons whom he mentions that he had seen—though 
more or less uncertain, seem to point to a time not earlier 
than 68 or later than 54 8.G;; but, by carefully estimating certain . 
expressions which Strabo employs, it seems possible to arrive 
at a more definite conclusion than this. In speaking of events 
which happened during his lifetime, the Geographer often uses 
the terms caf jas and ¢¢’ jpey: and that these were not vaguely 
employed as an equivalent for ‘in recent times,’ but that Strabo 
was both acquainted with the date of ne birth, and = it 
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as a definite point from which to calculate, is shown by his 
speaking of other events as having taken place ppds apd gpee, 
while still earlier occurrences are described as ési rae gperipaw 
worépes. If then we take the htest event to which he affixes 
the term pucpde xpd gee, and the earliest which he speaks of 
as cof gas, we may conclude that the date of his birth fell 
in the interval between the two’. Now Pompey’s division of 
the inland district of Paphlagonia between several sovereigns, 
an event which took place in 64 B.c., is spoken of as pixpio xpd 
npow*®. On the other hand, xaf gpas is used, both of the division 
of Galatia into three provinces, the date of which was the end 
of 63 or the beginning of 62 s.c.*, and also of the appointment 
of Tarcondimotus by the Romans to be king of Cilicia, which 
occurred about the same time *. The time-marks thus obtained 
are corroborated by other passages, and thus we are led to the 
conclusion that Strabo was probably born in 63 s.c., the year 
of Cicero’s consulate. It may be well to remember, as an 
answer to any objections to a calculation of this sort that may 
arise in our minds on the ground of its being too subtle, that 
all these events took place in Asia Minor, and must therefore 
have been familiar to Strabo, since he was brought up in that 
country. Indeed, the soundness of this mode of argument 
seems to be generally recognized, though some objections have 
been raised against the application of it in these particular 
instances. One passage, however, requires to be noticed, be- 
cause it has been thought to imply a considerably earlier date 
than the year 63 for Strabo’s birth ®. This is the account which 
he gives of the re-establishment of the sacerdotal caste at Olba 
in Cilicia, subsequently to the war of the Cilician pirates in 
67 B.c., which event is spoken of as having happened ¢¢’ yee 


® This ment was t 3 32. 3. 41. 3 12. 5.1. 
forward by Niese in Hermes, vol. 4 34. §. 18. 
13, pp. 37 foll, and defended by ® Meyer, Qsaestiones Straboni- 
him ia the Rheinisches “Afusteum, anae, p. 54; Schroter, Bemerkungen 
vol. 38, pp. 67 foll. su Strabo, p. 3. 
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7oy. It runs as follows :—«s’ éexébevre 135 yapg riparvn soAXel, 
nal ourtora rd Agornpia® pera 8¢ ray Tovrea xard\vow <¢’ jpev oq 
TH tow Tevxpou Suvactelay ravrqy éxddous, ra S avrys nai lepecvqy’. 
The meaning, however, of the words pera 82 ... $29, if I mistake 
not, is not, as has been supposed, that Strabo was born before 
the war came to an end, but that what is spoken of occurred 
after the end of that war, but within the period of his lifetime ; 
and this would be quite compatible with the date 63. By this 
interpretation also we avoid an irreconcilable discrepancy be- 
tween this passage and another, where Strabo, in describing the 
establishment by Pompey of a number of the Cilician pirates as 
a colony at Dyme in Achaia, uses the term puxpdv spd yas *. 


ip of his Of the date of Strabo’s death we know thus much for certain, 
not 


before 


that it could not have taken place earlier than 21 a. p., for he 


, 214.4. /mentions the death of Juba, king of Mauretania*®, which took 


\ 
. 


place in that year, or, as some writers maintain on the authority 
of coins, two years later. It is further argued, with the view 
of fixing an ulterior limit, that, as he states that Cyzicus at the 
time when he wrote was still a free city* (AcvOépa péxps vin), 
whereas we know from Tacitus® that that place lost its in- 
dependence in 25 a.D., he could not, even if he was alive, have 
been engaged on’ his Geography as late as that period. This, © 
however, may be equally well explained by supposing that in 
revising his work Strabo did not in all points bring it up to 
date—a fact which is sufficiently evident from other passages. 
Thus he speaks of Arminius, who died in 19 a.p., as continuing 
the war * (viv és ovvdxovros ray wdAqpow); and in the Sixth Book 
he not only regards Germanicus, who also died in that year, 
as still alive, but Juba as well". No doubt, the supposition 
that the Geographer did not live long after 21 a.p. is probable 
enough because of his advanced age, for if he was born in 
63 s.c. he would then have reached his eighty-fourth year ; 
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and it may be remarked in passing, that this is an argument 
against placing his birth much further back than the date we 
have assigned to it. 

Strabo mentions three prominent teachers of that period as His 
having taken part in his education. The first of these in order ™SU¥C! 
of date was Aristodemus, the same who gave instruction to 
Pompey’s sons at Rome; his lectures in grammar and rhetoric, Aristo- 
Strabo tells us, he had attended when quite a youth, at Nysa on Comes: 
the Maeander’. The next was Tyrannion the grammarian, who Tyrann 
superintended the education of Cicero’s two sons, Marcus and 
Quintus. As Strabo mentions having been his pupil in his 
account of Amisus in Pontus, of which city Tyrannion was 
a native ®, it has been thought by some that he received instruc- 
tion from him at that place, which was within easy reach of 
Amasia, before going to Nysa: this, however, is impossible, for 
we are expressly told by Suidas (s.v. Tupayyies) that Tyrannion = - 
was carried as a captive to Rome by Lucullus after his cam- 
paign against Mithridates. This took place in the year 70 B.c., 
and consequently it must have been in Rome that Strabo was 
his pupil. It is not an unreasonable supposition that Strabo 
imbibed a taste for geography from Tyrannion, for we learn 
from Cicero that he was an authority on that subject*. It was 
at Rome also that he attended the lectures of his third teacher, 
the Peripatetic philosopher Xenarchus, of whom Strabo says Xenarchi 
that he devoted himself to education in that city*. Perhaps it 
was at this time that he was a fellow-student with Boéthus, the 
Stoic philosopher, for he remarks in connexion with Sidon, the 
birth-place of Boéthus, that they had studied the system of 
Aristotle together®. To these three instructors some authorities 
would add a fourth, Posidonius. The only support for this 
statement is found in a passage of Athenaeus‘, where that 
writer quotes Strabo as saying in the Seventh Book of his 
Geography—apparently in the part of that book which is now 


1 14.1. 48. 2 32, 3. 16. 3 Ad All. 2. 6.1. 914 
® 16. 2. 34. * Athen. 14. 75, p. 687. ie 
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, lost—that he was acquainted with that philosopher. As 
Posidonius lived till 45 8.c., it is possible, no doubt, that Strabo 
may have met him; but even so there is nothing to show that 
he became his pupil. 

| nael eorag It is somewhat surprising to find that, while two of Strabo's 

opinions. instructors, Tyrannion and Xenarchus, were Peripatetic philo- 
sophers, he himself professed the Stoic tenets. About the fact 
there can be no question; in one passage he calls Zeno 
6 Ryuérepos*, and in another he speaks of the Stoics generally as 
ol iyérepor?: in the latter of these two he even finds fault with 
Posidonius, who was a Stoic, for inclining towards Aristotelian 
views in investigating the hidden causes of things. By Stephanus 


v. “Apdona) he is called without qualification ‘Strabo the 

aan ts Ayal At what period of his life, and owing to 

what influences, he attached himself to this school of philosophy, 

we have no means of ascertaining; but since he informs us that 

he was intimate with the Stoic Athenodorus’, who resided for 

some time at Rome, and was first the instructor and afterwards 

the adviser of Augustus, it is possible that the change may have 

been in some measure attributable to him. As to the effect of 

this on Strabo’s work, it would be too much to say that his 

method, or the treatment of his subject in general, was in- 

fluenced by Stoic or any other philosophical tenets; but here 

and there his views come to the surface in special passages. 

a Thus his belief in a divinity or in the gods, as far as he possesses 

tenets in 28Y, is pantheistic, and he treats popular religion and the obser- 

hiswrit- vances of public worship as unworthy of a philosopher‘. With 

"a him the primal agency which caused the organization of the 
world rovidence (z, >gnd by this impersonal force that \t 


interconnexi parts was produced, from which its 
unity_and_perfection proceeded: ~ The ‘passage in which this — ~~ - 


principle is most definifély set forth occurs in the Seventeenth 
Book °, where Strabo is speaking of the formation of the ground 


33.2. $32.38. 3 36. 4. 31. 
TAETT 7: 3 4 . ® 37.1. 36. . 
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in Egypt; but a practical illustration of it is furnished in his 
description of the river-system of Gaul’, the adaptation of which 
to the needs of the inhabitants and to their development is 
described as spovolas gpyor, and is characterized by the Stoic 
expression dyoAcyia or ‘conformity to nature.’ All these are 
definitely Stoic doctrines ; and the carefulness with which Strabo 
in his Fifteenth Book expounds the tenets of the Brahmans, cor- 
responding as they did in so many points to those of the Stoics, 
though it cannot be adduced as a proof of his own philosophical 
- convictions, is at least an evidence of the interest which he felt 
in that school. 

In politics Strabo was a hearty advocate of the Roman His 
government, and especially of its concentration in the hands of Political 
a single ruler. This admiration of the power of Rome he 
inherited from Polybius, whose views of history he in so many 
ways adopted; but in this respect he even outstripped his pre- 
decessor, for, in describing the destruction of Corinth by 
Mummius, while he mentions in passing the terms of com- Strong 
passion in which Polybius refers to that event? (ra oupSavra sepi one 
riy wow ev oixrov pépes Aéywr), he himself regards the inhabitants sympathi 
as having paid the penalty of their misdeeds (dyr} rovray pév ody 
cai Dder Sv éfquaproy ericay Sixas airixa). Similarly he mentions 
the conquest of his own fatherland, Pontus, by the Romans 
with a singular absence of feeling®. Elsewhere he constantly 
betrays his sympathy with the ruling power, both as maintaining 
the pax Romana, and as being the primary agent in advancing 
civilization. At the beginning of his work he extols those 
leaders, who by obtaining the command of land and sea succeed 
in bringing all nations and states under one political administra- 
tion ‘; and, in particular, he refers to the security afforded to 
commerce by the tranquillity ( »iv elpjyy) arising from the 
extinction of piracy‘, and to the safety of life and property in 
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districts formerly disturbed, such as Lycia and Syria, owing to | 
the cessation of brigandage in consequence of the Roman 
system of government’. In Spain, he says, the well-being of 
the country was in proportion to the advance of the Roman 
arms*, and elsewhere that power had succeeded in introducing 
communication among hostile tribes*. Similarly, the pros- 
perity of Gades and Massilia was in great measure due to their 
friendship and alliance with the Romans‘, and the people of 
Tarentum were better off after they had received a Roman 
colony *®. Indeed, throughout the work the conquests and 
administrative measures of the Romans are spoken of in the 
highest terms, and even their harsh treatment of revolted 
provinces is represented as a form of necessary discipline * 
(woAAois xaxois cowppémoay avrovs). And, as regards the imperial 
power, he remarks that the administration of an empire of such 
magnitude could hardly be carried on except under the paternal 
rule of a single governor’. The impression made on him by 
the solicitude of the emperors for the welfare of the provincials 
is shown by his referring more than once to the assistance 
afforded by Augustus and Tiberius to the cities of Asia Minor 


' which had been ruined by earthquakes °. 
His places 


In endeavouring to trace the course of Strabo’s life after he 
quitted Asia Minor, which is in most respects obscure, we have 
at least one definite date to start from. In his description of the 
Cyclades he tells us that he was at the island of Gyaros at the 
time when Augustus was at Corinth, returning from Egypt, on 
his way to celebrate his triumph for the victory at Actium®. 
This was in 29 s.c.; and as the Geographer says that one 
of his fellow-passengers, when he left the island, was a delegate 
from that place, commissioned by the inhabitants to obtain 
from Augustus a diminution of the tribute which they paid, he 
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was evidently on his way to Europe; and it has reasonably 
been assumed that he was journeying from Asia by way of Rome. 
Corinth to Rome. From another passage, however, we gather 
that this was not his first visit to the capital. When speaking of 
the works of art that were carried to Rome after the capture of 
Corinth, he states that he had himself seen the famous picture 
of Dionysus by Aristides, which was taken from that place, and 
set up in the temple of Ceres at Rome, and that it had subse- 
quently perished, when that building was consumed by fire’. 
Now we learn from Dion Cassius that this conflagration took 
place in 31 8B.c., that is to say, two years before the date given 
above*®. It is not improbable also that he stayed at Corinth on 
the occasion of his earlier voyage to Rome, for he mentions 
having seen the place shortly after it was restored by the Romans, 
referring to the establishment of a Roman colony there, after it 
had been deserted for a century, by Julius Caesar in 44 B.c.°. 
Certainly his description of the devastation wrought by the new 
colonists in the necropolis of Corinth, and of their finds of works 
of art, seems to proceed from one who was on the spot at the 
time when this occurred, or shortly after. The date, 44 B.c., for 
his first visit to Rome would further correspond to another 
occurrence, which on any other supposition cannot easily be 
reconciled with the facts of Strabo’s life, viz., his having seen 
Publius Servilius Isauricus, a circumstance which he mentions 
in his account of Isauria‘. Servilius died in 44; and, though 
it is possible that Strabo may have seen him elsewhere than at 
Rome, yet the advanced age of that commander—he was prob- 
ably about eighty years old at the time of his death—renders it 
highly improbable that for some time before this he should have 
been absent from the capital. If the date which has been given 
above for Strabo’s birth, 63 3.c., is accepted, he would have 
been at this time nineteen years of age. There is no evidence 
to show how long was the duration of these sojourns in Rome, 
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or where the intervening or the subsequent period was passed ; 
but it is clear—as will appear when we come to speak of Strabo’s 
travels—that some part of his life after he had reached maturity 
was spent in his native country. Not only does he allude to 
his having resided in certain cities in Asia Minor, but his exact 
and observant descriptions of places in Cappadocia, Pontus, and 
elsewhere in that region, imply that he had seen them as a 
grown-up man. That he was in Asia during the interval 
between his two visits to Italy is evident from our finding him 
journeying from east to west in 29 B.c. 

Subsequently to this, as we know from his own testimony, 


Alexandria. Strabo resided for a long period in Alexandria? (jyecis éwc8qpovvres 


rg "Adcfardpeig wodty xpdvov) ; and it was then that he made the 
expedition through Egypt, in the company of his friend and 
patron, Aelius Gallus, which was the most considerable of his 
journeys. Gallus was appointed praefect of Egypt in 26 B.c., 
and returned to Rome in 22 s.c., when his office came to an 
end; but whether Strabo accompanied him from Rome, and 
returned thither along with him, we have no means of deciding. 
The expedition on the Nile seems to have taken place in 
25-24 B.c. One of the latest and best critics of Strabo ® holds 
it to be probable that he continued to reside at Alexandria until 
12 B.c.—relying, among other evidences that seem to point in 
that direction, on an inscription *, which states that the Caesareium 
in that city, the position of which Strabo mentions‘, was dedi- 
cated in the year 13-12. It should be remarked, however, that 
it is so habitual with Strabo to supplement the information 
which he. acquired at an earlier period, either through his own 
observation or from the testimony of others, by the addition 
of facts subsequently obtained, that no great stress can be laid 
on such a mode of proof. In any case, there can be no doubt 
a 3 
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that after leaving Egypt he revisited Rome, though it is a much 
disputed point how long he remained there. This question 
must mainly be solved, as far as it admits of solution, by noticing 
his descriptions of buildings which were erected in Rome, and 
of objects that were brought thither, during the remainder of 
his life, together with his accounts of events that happened 
within that period, and then seeing whether they give clear 
evidence of personal observation and inquiry on the spot. The 
facts themselves may in some cases be of slight importance ; 
but in estimating the work of a geographer everything is of 
value which enables us to appreciate aright his opportunities of 
gathering information. 

The following circumstance renders it probable that Strabo nero a 
was in Rome in or after the year 20 B.c. In his account of 
India he tells us that Porus, an Indian prince, sent an embassy 
to Augustus, bearing a friendly letter to him, and accompanied = 
by a number of presents, one of which was a living man 
without arms, or, as he is called in the Greek, a Hermes’. 
This object the Geographer had inspected, but the same was 
not the case with the embassy and the other objects, for he 
describes them on the authority of Nicolaus of Damascus, who 
was at Antioch in Syria when they passed that way. It follows 
that the Hermes, when Strabo saw him, was not ¢# route, and 
in that case he must almost certainly have seen him at Rome, 
which was his natural destination. Now we learn from Dion 
Cassius that the date of the arrival of this embassy was 20 B.c.*. 
A further reason renders it likely that Strabo was in Rome 
subsequently to 12 B.c. In various parts of his Geography he 
quotes an authority whom he calls 4 xepoypddos, and speaks of 
his work as 9 xepeypagia. Now it has been conjectured with 
much probability that this was none other than the great 
survey of Agrippa, who caused a map of the Roman empire 
and the countries adjacent to it to be set up in the Porticus 
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Octaviae at Rome, and accompanied it with a detailed com- 
mentary, stating the distances from one important point to 
another, and the length and breadth of the different provinces. 
This work was not completed until after Agrippa’s death, which 
took place in 12 B.c.' Again, when in his description of 
Rome he speaks of the splendour of the objects to be seen in 
the Porticus Liviae, we may gather that he was in Rome later 
than 7 B.c., the year in which that building was erected. The 
passage no doubt is rhetorical in tone, but it is evidently 
intended to convey the impression that the writer had himself 
viewed them*. On the other hand, he could hardly have lived 
in Rome without intermission during the next few years, for 
he states in his account of Germany that the Romans had 
never passed the Elbe*, whereas we know from Tacitus‘ that 
Domitius Ahenobarbus crossed that river and received the 
triumphal zasignia in consequence; and this expedition took 
place between 7 B.c. and 1 a.p. Had Strabo been in Rome 
at the time when this occurred, he could not have failed to 
hear of so important an event. In 6 a.p., however, it seems 
not unlikely that he was there, for he mentions the appoint- 
ment of the vigiles as a provision against the frequent con- 
flagrations in the capital, and the restriction on the height of 
the houses to prevent the fall of buildings, both which measures 
were carried out in that year®; and he also notices the vase 
sent by the Cimbri to Augustus‘, the presentation of which 
was probably a result of the expedition of Tiberius in § a.p.: 
but statements like these cannot be regarded as certain evidence, 
for the writer may have obtained information concerning them 
when at a distance from Rome. The question of Strabo’s 
place of residence during the remainder of his life is still more 
difficult to determine. As it is closely connected with another 
point, viz, the place where he composed his Geography, it may 

* Ridgeway in Class. Review, 
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be well to defer the consideration of it until we reach that 
part of our discussion. 7 | 
Let us now turn to the subject of Strabo’s travels. To these Strabo's, 

he himself attached great importance, for he boasts that he had aves: 
journeyed in different directions as far as any other writer on _’ 
geography—that is to say, from” Armenia to the western part of 

~ Etruria, and from the Euxine to the confines of Aethiopia; 
whereas other travellers, who had reached a further limit 
towards the west, had not proceeded so far eastward, and vice 
versa; and the case was the same with those who had travelled 
towards the north and the south’. This may very well have 
been literally true, but it does not therefore follow that Strabo 
was a great traveller, any more than visits to Japan and 
Australia justify the excursionist of the present day in claiming 
that title; indeed, a boast of this kind is liable to raise a 
presumption adverse to the claims of him who makes it. Every- : 
thing must depend on the extensiveness of the travels that were 
carried out within the given area, and on the scientific spirit of 
research in which they were undertaken. In investigating these 
points there is great need of caution, to avoid being led away, 
on the one hand by insufficient evidence, on the other by un- 
reasonable scepticism. ‘The Geographer is fond of mentioning 
the places which he visited, and the objects which he saw in 
them. There are thirty notices of this kind in the course of his 
work, relating to twenty different localities*; and he seems to 
go out of his way to introduce these, as if he desired by this 
means to confirm his statements, and to produce in his readers’ 


1 2.8. 11. nium. See Schroéter, De Strabonis 

* These are the following: in Jtineribus (Leipz. 1874), p. 13, 
Africa ten—Cyrene, Egyptgenerally, where the references are given. This 
Alexandria, Arsinoé, Heliopolis, excellent dissertation has brought 
Memphis, the Pyramids, Thebes, together all the information that is 
Syene, Philae ; in Asia Minor six— obtainable on the subject, but I find 
Cappadocia generally, the river myself obliged to differ somewhat 
Pyramus, Comana, Hierapolis, widely from the writer in respect of 
Ephesus, Nysa; in Europe four— the extent which be assigns to 
Gyaros, Corinth, Rome, Populo- Strabo’s travels. 
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minds the impression that he was an independent inquirer. 
This does not prove that he did not see other places about 
which he makes no such remark; indeed, in some cases we 
can demonstrate that he did so. For instance, though he 
nowhere tells us that he visited Puteoli, yet the account which 
he gives of the unlading of Egyptian merchant ships at that 
port in his description of Alexandria is a sufficient proof that 
he had been on the spot when this was being done’; and many 
similar passages might be named. But it suggests that we 
should require tolerably clear evidence of his having seen them ; 
and to establish this"the accurate description of a city or an 
object is not sufficient, for that might be obtained at second- 
hand from other writers ; what is wanted is the mention of such 
details as imply personal observation. Thus, when he describes 
the view of, and still more the view from, a place—when we 
read of the vast caves in the rocks between Terracina and 
Formiae, which are occupied by handsomely furnished dwellings, 
and look out upon the islands of Pandataria and Pontia*; or of 
the Plutonium at Hierapolis, where the spectator can hardly 
see the bottom for the exhalations that are emitted from it*®; or 
when he speaks of the Paneium at Alexandria as commanding 
from its summit a panorama of the city ‘—we should feel a 
strong presumption that he is speaking as an eye-witness, even 
if in some of these instances he had not actually stated it. Yet 
in other cases not unlike these we know that the descriptions 
were borrowed from other writers. Thus in his account of 
Spain, a country which he certainly did not visit, he remarks on 
the lofty. position of Hemeroscopeium, a colony of Massilia, 
which causes it to be visible from afar when approached from 
the sea®; and on the charming scenery (rd ris deus repxvdy) on 
the banks of the Baetis, which is due to the ground being laid 
out in plantations and well cultivated fields*. Bearing these 
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cautions in mind, we may proceed to inquire, within such limits 
as our space allows, what parts of the world Strabo had visited, 
and with what completeness he had explored them. 

In Africa the only country with which he was acquainted Egypt, 
was Egypt, though he mentions that he saw Cyrene from the 
sea’; this may easily have occurred when he was sailing from 
Rome to Alexandria, or in the opposite direction. His know- 
ledge of Egypt was very thorough, as might be expected from 
his long residence in Alexandria, and from his having ascended 
the Nile along with Aelius Gallus as far as the First Cataract. 

The results of this are traceable, not only in his elaborate 
sketch of the topography of Alexandria and the account which 
he has given of the chief cities on the banks of the river, but in 
his descriptions of the Lake Moeris, the Labyrinth, and the 
Nilometer at Elephantine ; and in addition to this his narrative 
contains graphic notices of a variety of curious episodes—his : 
inspection of the bull Apis at Memphis*, his feeding the sacred 
crocodile at Arsinoé*, his listening in a critical spirit to the 
sound emitted from the statue of Memnon‘, and his fears of 
drowning, at which he himself laughs, when he crossed on 
a frail native craft to the island of Philae® In consequence of 
this the Seventeenth Book is one of the most interesting parts 
of Strabo’s Geography. 

In Asia again he seems hardly to have visited any country in Asia 
except Asia Minor. The regions further to the east, Meso- Minor 
potamia and Babylonia, are excluded from the area of his 
travels by his own statement that he had not advanced beyond 
Armenia in that direction: and by Armenia is here meant the 
western boundary of that land, for he does not appear to have 
set foot in it. Nor can I find any evidence that he travelled 
in Syria, or even coasted along it. Tyre, in particular, which 
he would hardly have left unvisited if he had been in that 
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neighbourhood, he certainly did not see, for in describing its 
many-storied houses, which, he says, exceeded in height those 
in Rome, he quotes from other authorities'. On the other 
hand, he was well acquainted with his native land of Asia Minor, 
especially with its extreme eastern and western districts—with 
Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, and with western Phrygia, 
Lydia, Ionia, and Caria. In Cilicia his descriptions of the city 
of Tarsus? and of the Corycian cave *"—the latter a very remark- 
able account, the accuracy of which has been recently established 
by Mr. Bent’s interesting discovery of the site ‘—bear all the 
marks of personal observation, and the presumption thus raised 
is confirmed by our discovering that Strabo was familiar with 
the neighbouring province of Cappadocia. There he tells us 
that he visitéd the gorge of the river Pyramus in Cataonia, the 
appearance of which he has strikingly delineated®; there also 
he was present at the Magian rites, which he says were still 
celebrated in his time in numerous Persian shrines in that 
country *; at the Cappadocian Comana, which was one of the 
greatest centres of the native worship in those parts, he resided 
for some time’; and Mazaca (afterwards called Caesareia), the 
capital of this province, together with the imposing mass of 
Mount Argaeus in its neighbourhood, he had evidently seen °. 
With Pontus he was of course well acquainted, and his narrative 
proves his familiarity, not only with the cities of the interior, 
like Comana, another religious centre®, and his birthplace 
Amasia”™, but also with those on the sea-coast, especially Sinope, 
his account of which contains highly interesting details”. In 
western Asia Minor, we know that as a boy he resided at Nysa, 


and he mentions having been at Ephesus and Hierapolis—the 
former in connexion with the works of art which he saw in the 
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temple of Artemis’, the latter, as having tested the overpowering 
force of the vapours in the Plutonium at that place by letting 
loose some sparrows into it, which immediately fell dead*. His 
notices also of Philadelphia, with the walls of its houses cracked 
by earthquakes ®, of Sardis *, and of Mylasa® and Alabanda in 
Caria, the latter of which he compares, on account of its position 
at the foot of two hills, to a crouching mule‘, are very graphic ; 
and from his having seen these places, which lie at a consider- 
able distance from one another, we may conclude that he was 
acquainted with much of the intervening district. Similarly, his 
appreciative description of the city of Rhodes* would lead us 
to think that he had visited that island; and the same thing 
may be true also of Cos* and Samos®. Perhaps it is safe to 
conclude that once at least—that is, on the occasion when he 
passed by Gyaros—he made Trogilium his starting-point for 
a voyage to Europe, for he says that that port offered the 
shortest passage by sea to Sunium, and he describes the first 
part of the route between it and the Cyclades'*, We cannot 
speak with equal confidence of Strabo’s visits to other places 
in Asia Minor, but with some at least he could hardly fail to 
become acquainted in journeying to and from Amasia. His 
descriptions of Selge in Pisidia ", of Pessinus in Galatia™, and 
of Cyzicus on the Propontis **, are all striking, and still more so 
is that of Nicaea in Bithynia™, though none of these necessarily 
imply personal observation. But I fail to discover any evidence 
that be had seen the Plain of Troy, notwithstanding that he has 
wnitten at great length about it in his Thirteenth Book. Prob- 
ably all his details on this subject are borrowed from the work of 
Demetrius of Scepsis, who, from living close by, had ample 
opportunities of collecting information about it; and if Strabo 
himself had visited the Troad, he might have been saved from 
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the unfortunate mistake of fixing the site of Troy at "Dito nisny 
—a position which is neither strong, nor conspicuous, nor suit- 
able to the Homeric descriptions. 

This brings us to Greece. And here at starting I must 
plainly say that, with the exception of Corinth, about which be 


has written with a fullness that contrasts strongly with his treat- 


ment of the other cities, I hardly think he visited any place in 
that country. An exception may be made in favour of the port- 
town of Munychia and the pass of the Scironian rocks, his 
descriptions of which are certainly vivid'; he probably touched 
at the former of these, and sailed within sight of the latter, on 
his way to Corinth. Professor Ernst Curtius puts in a claim also 
for Olympia and the coast of Elis in its neighbourhood ?; but it 
is doubtful whether in Strabo’s notices of these there is anything 
that might not have been borrowed. He certainly had not been 
on the site of Mycenae, for he remarks that not even a trace of 
that city was preserved*; whereas its ruins were subsequently 
seen by Pausanias‘, and are not unknown at the present day. 
Nor had he visited Delphi, as is shown by his erroneous state- 
ment about the position of Crisa; for, while that town was 
situated on a spur of Mount Parnassus, in the vicinity of 
Delphi, he places it on the sea-coast®. Finally, though it may 
seem almost incredible that he should have omitted to see 
Athens, yet the evidence points strongly in that direction, The 
apologies which he makes for omitting all details respecting it, 
as being superfluous in the case of so world-renowned a place, 
excite our suspicions; and on the one point which he singles 
out for criticism, viz., the question whether the water of the stream 
of the Eridanus near the Lyceum was pure or impure, about 
which the authorities differed, he has to refer to the statements of 
others, thus making it clear that be had not himself inspected it * 
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Pos:itly be may have paid a borried vist to Athens fom 
Munychia, but of any real acquaintance wih the city iself 
or with its environs there is no trace m has work. 

With Italy the case is altogether different. Here we find im Raby a 
clear proof that he had turned to account his sojourns im Rome ““#y- 
by exploring the neighbouring country im various directions. 
This is especially true of Latium, where—to cite only two from 
among a great number of instances—his account of the Pomp- 
tine Marshes’, and that of the Lacus Nemorensis near Aricia *, 
are remarkably graphic. He had visited also the coast-towns 
of Etruria; this he definitely mentions in the case of Pope- 
lonium, where be saw the iron being worked, which was 
brought across from the island of Aethalia® (Ilva); and hs 
remarks also about the Bay of Luna and the quarries of white 
marble in its vicinity (the modern Carrara), and about Pisae, 
imply personal observation®. Again, he shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the whole district that bordered on the Bay 
of Naples—with the cities of Cumae and Neapolis, in which he 
was struck by the survival of Greek customs and culture®; with 
the Jake Avernus *, and with the harbour-works of Puteoli*"—and 
he descants with evident enthusiasm, both on the volcanic features 
of this region, and on the aspect presented by the dwelling- 
houses and plantations which fringed the shore of the bay in 
every direction®. With the line of the Appian Way he seems 
to have become acquainted in journeying from Asia to Rome, 
for he remarks that every one who proceeded to- the capital 
from Greece and the East travels by way of Brundisium®; and 
his description of that port ’*, and still more that of Tarentum ™, 
are singularly accurate. But the remainder of the Adriatic 
coast of Italy was an unknown land to him. In the case of 
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Ravenna, which from its great importance we should expect to 
have had especial attraction for him, this is unquestionable, for 
his account of that city represents it as it appeared at an earlier 
date, and omits all notice of the great works which were carried 
out there by the orders of Augustus’. Of Sicily he would 
naturally see something when on his way from Rome to Alex- 
andra, for which place Puteoli formed his natural point of 


embarkation. That he did so is rendered probable by his saying | 


in his description of the crater of Etna, that his information was 
derived from persons who had recently ascended the mountain®; 
and his narrative leaves little doubt that he had communicated 
with them on the spot. 

The conclusion which seems to follow from the preceding 
review is this—that, though Strabo was led by the circumstances 
of his life to visit countries widely distant from one another, yet 
he was not a great traveller, and his journeys were not under- 
taken with the object of research, or in order to verify the state- 
ments of former writers. Except in Asia Minor, in Egypt, and 
in Central Italy, he had not deviated far from the route which 
he would naturally take in passing to and from his home and 
the great centres of civilization in which he resided at different 
intervals. To compare him to an eminent explorer like Posi- 
donius, who traversed a great part of Europe, including some of 
the remotest districts of Spain and Gaul, and collected original 
information in those countries on numerous subjects, is absurd. 
But it would be equally far from the truth, if we were to regard 
Strabo’s travels as having been of slight importance to him as 
a writer on geography. In reality, he learnt from them what 
was most important for him to learn, to take a comprehensive 
view of his subject, to interest himself in a variety of topics and 
in different races of men, and to get that power of vividly 


‘realizing and forcibly representing to others the matters he 


treats of, which can only be obtained from ocular inspection, 
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or at least from familiarity with similar objects. Being an 
intelligent and keen-sighted man, he kept his eyes open wherever 
he went, and the result is that he writes, not as a student in his 
closet, but as one who was trained to observe and to criticize. 
This practical view is conspicuous throughout his work, and - 
greatly enhances its usefulness. 


We are so accustomed to regard Strabo as a geographer, Strabo’s 
that we are apt to forget that a considerable part of his life was historical 


spent in writing a work on history. This was his ‘Ioropred 


"Ysopsnpara, or ‘ Historical Memoirs,’ which he mentions by 


name in two passages of his Geography. Early in Book I 

when speaking of the object which he has in view in writing, he 
SayS, Atéwep nets wemoenxdres troprnpara loropica ypnoya, ds ixo- 
AapBdvoper, els riw HOw Kai worcrexyy Provodiay, Zyveper min 
cal ripte ri otvrafi dpoadis yap «al airy’: and again i 

Book XI, where he is treating of the Parthians, he remarks, 
Elpnxdres 8€ srodXd wept rey Tlapbcay » sinew dy rH exry tev loropicay 
vmopynparey BiBrw, Seurépg 8¢ ray era TodvBtor, wapadeivopuer 
éyrava, pi) ravrodoyey ddfoper*. This work is often quoted by 
Josephus, who speaks of the author as Strabo the Cappadocian, 
though he does not mention the title of his book; and both he 
and Arrian made extensive use of it. Plutareh also refers to it, 


~ and on one occasion by name as loropixd twopynpara®, The 


question has been raised with regard to the latter of the two 
passages quoted above, whether ra perd THoAvfiov is the title of 
a portion of the ‘foropixd ‘Yropvnpara, or whether it does not rather 
designate a separate work‘. It is perhaps a sufficient answer 
to this, that, if Strabo had here been referring to two separate 
works, he would have written, é» rj éxrg rar loropicasy tropyqydrer 
BiBr@, Kal dv ry Seurdpg ray pera ModAvBrov*®; but it is further 
noticeable, that Plutarch, in his reference to the Memoirs which 
we have already noticed, is speaking of an event belonging to 
31. 1.33. 51.9.3 sah Sa Strabo, vol. So p. 581. 


* Lucull. 28. Otto in the Leipriger 
* See Ridgeway in the Emcycl. Studien, vol. 11 (supplement), p. 8. 
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the later period, the defeat of Tigranes by Lucullus, which 
would naturally be found in ra pera MoAvfiov. The most prod- 
able explanation is, that the entire work was called ‘Ioropud 
‘Yropynpara, but the books from Book V onwards were sepa- 
rately entitled ra pera WoAvfior: and that the first four books 
contained a rapid survey of the preceding period, while the 
remaining ones—which, as we learn from Suidas (s.v. HoAvftos), 
were forty-three in number—were devoted to the history proper. 
In this arrangement Strabo would be following the example of 
his great prototype in historical writing, for a similar spowapa- 
oxevy is found in the first two books of Polybius’. The history 
itself must have commenced from 146 s.c., the date of the 
destruction of Carthage and the subjugation of Greece by the 
Romans, at which point the narrative of Polybius ended; 
perhaps it may have been carried down as late as the battle 
of Actium, but on this point we are left to conjecture. It seems 
probable that these Afemoirs were not so much a formal historical 
treatise as materials for such a work, perhaps consisting of ex- 
cerpla from the writings of others. The historical notices which 
are found in the Geography are regarded by Dr. Otto as being 
' for the most part summaries of portions of that book, and these 
he has collected and published under the title of Strabonis 
“Iloropexay ‘Yropyparev Fragmenia*. It has also been suggested, 
as an explanation of a number of puzzling anomalies, which are 
apparent in Strabo’s use of Caesar’s writings in his notices of 
Gaul and Britain, that the passages in which these occur were 
derived from the Historical Memoirs, and that in compiling 
these he had made use of other authorities along with Caesar °. 
Finally, it should be noticed that, before writing this work, 
Strabo seems to have composed a treatise on the exploits of 
Alexander, for this is implied in his remark concerning the 
fabulous character of much that had been written about India— - 

* Polyb. 1. 3. 7-10. > See Vogel in the Philologus, 


In the Letpsiger Studien, ubi vol. 41, pp. §19 foll. 
supra. 
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cal gy & tanpter cai sdéow carey ravra, Vropynuar{opéras 
"ANetar8pou xpdfas *. 


Turning now to Strabo’s Geography, we have first to consider Strabo's 
three points of some difficulty relating to it, all of which have CC°8™P>) 
been much debated; namely the period of the author's life to - 
which this work is to be ascribed, the place at which it was 
written, and the class of readers for whom it was intended. 

These are naturally important, because the view which we take 
of them cannot fail in some measure to influence, not only the 
interpretation of various details, but also our estimate of the 
scope and purpose of the treatise at large. As regards the first Date of its 
of these questions, the time of writing—until recently it has ra a 
been generally assumed that Strabo was far advanced in years 
when he commenced it; indeed, until the year 1879, when 
Dr. Paul Meyer published his Quaestiones Strabonianae, almost 
every one who had written on the subject was agreed that the 
period of its composition lay between the years 17 and 23 a.D. 
The support of this view was found mainly in the numerous 
passages in different parts of the work, in which occurrences are 
mentioned that took place during that interval; and these were 
thought to imply that the work could not have been begun 
earlier than the year 17. It may, however, fairly be asked— 
and it is to Dr..Meyer’s credit that he has brought this point 
prominently forward—whether it is necessary to suppose, either 
that Strabo composed the whole of his Geography at one time, 
or that he did not afterwards revise it, and introduce the mention 
of subsequent occurrences. It is surely unreasonable to argue 
from the incidental mention of an event, that the book in which 
it is found, and still more that the whole work, must have been 
compiled after that event occurred. Indeed, the opposite suppo- 
sition, viz. that the execution of the work extended over a great 
nurhber of years, not only involves no antecedent improbability, 
but in the case of a subject of such magnitude appears only 
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natural. In this way also we escape from the necessity of 
believing that a treatise, which is characterized in a high degree 
by freshness and vigour, was produced by an old man—for, 
if we have rightly fixed 63 s.c. as the year of Strabo’s birth, he 
would have been 80 years of age in 17 a.p. Moreover, the view 
that it was not written at a stretch, bat at different periods of the 
author’s life, may serve to some extent to account for the marked 
inequality in style and treatment which is traceable in various 
parts. Episodes too, which otherwise appear out of place in © 
the connexion in which they occur—such as the description of 
the triumph of Germanicus in Book VII’, which stands out as 
it were from a strange setting in the account of Germany in 
which it is found—are easily explained as having been of later 
introduction. In saying this much, however, we would not deny 
that this task occupied the later rather than the earlier portion 
of Strabo’s life; this indeed would naturally follow from his 
having been previously engaged on his historical work. With 
regard to the time at which particular portions of the Geography 
were composed, the evidence is too slight to enable us to speak 
with confidence ; but the period of revision we can fix with some 
certainty as having fallen in the years 18 and 19 a.p., because 
the latest events that are introduced—and they are somewhat 
numerous—occurred about that date. This was the case with 
Germanicus’ triumph, which was celebrated in 17 a.p.; with 
the death of Archelaus king of Cappadocia in the same year* 
concerning which event Strabo says, that his kingdom had been 
reduced to a Roman province, but that its organization was not 
yet known*®; with the appointment of a son of Pythodoris and 
Polemo as king of Armenia‘; with the conversion of Commagene 
into a Roman province®; and with the great earthquakes in 
Asia Minor, and the measures which Tiberius took for restoring 


oe. 2 ee 
F 3 see Tac. Ann. 
5 16. 2. 3; these events, which 
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the cities then injured’. Stil] more conclusive is the evidence 

afforded by the passage in Book IV relating to the final pacif- 

cation of Rhaetia—the only event in his whole work to which 

Strabo assigns a definite date*. It is there stated that the 

Noricans and Carnians had paid tribute regularly for thirty-three 

years; and as the date of their subjugation by Tiberius and 

Drusus was the summer of 15 B.c., the date at which this was 

written would be the latter half of 18 a.p. That Strabo did not 

altogether cease from making additions to his work after that 

time is clear from his mentioning the death of Juba; and we 

have already noticed that he did not in all points bring it up to 

date, e.g. in omitting to record the deaths of Germanicus and 

Arminius. This is hardly a matter for surprise, when we take 

into account his advanccd age. pos 
The question where Strabo’s Geography was written, and the Place 7 

closely allied question, where he passed the later portion of his heb = 

life, have been much more keenly disputed, and are much moré written. | 

disputable. At one time the point was supposed to be decided __- “ 

in favour of Rome by the author's use of the words e6ade and 

detpo in certain parts of his work to designate that city®. Thus 

in Book XIII, when referring to the destruction of Aristotle's | 

library, he says, woAd 8¢ els rovro nal § ‘Péyn wpoceddBero’ ebbis , 

yip pera rv “Awed\Xuévros redeuriy TAdas Foe row “AweAucSoros | 

B:Brw0bneny & ras *AGnvas Adv, Seipo 32 xopscbeicay Tvparviey 

re 6 ypappareds Stexeipicaro gidaptcroréAns Sv, Gepawevoas rév éxi 

ris BiBdtoOnens, nai PiBAwwedai rues ypahetor davlas peeves | 

ral ove avriBdAdovres, Onep wal éxi rav Drwv ovpfaiva row eis 

spacw ypahoptver BSrjiov cal drOdde nai dv *AXeLardpeig*. From 

this passage it would seem at first sight as if he was writing 

at Rome. It is, however, a sufficient answer, that Strabo else- 

where employs both these terms of the place obout which he 


32.8. 185 3 31 8. vol, 3 6, ; 
34 6.9. oe ee succeed oe Hike ia ures 


, same 
* The arguments on this side were journal, vol. 1 235-241. 
brought forward by Niese in Hermes, : 13. I. eg ores 
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was writing at the time. Thus in his account of India he speaks 
of Heracles as 8eipo dgcyperoy': and when writing of the cave 
of Zeus on Mount Ida in Crete, he describes Minos as &’ évea 
érav, os Zoey, dvaBaivey éxi rd Tou Ass dyrpoy nai karpiBew tvOdde*. 
‘Another passage, which does not contain either of these words, 
has been quoted with greater advantage in support of Rome as 
the place of composition. In his account of Lampsacus Strabo 
remarks: dvrevéev 82 perjoeyxer “Aypiswas tiv wenrentra déorra, 
Avaiswou Epyor® awOnae 84 dv rH Doe re peraty ras Aipens cal row 
eipiwov®. ‘The places here referred to are the Nemus Caesarum 
and the lake or naumachia in its neighbourhood, on the right 
bank of the Tiber towards the Janiculan hill; and the mention 
of these points of local topography without further explanation 
may be thought to imply that the person who spoke so familiarly 
of them must have been living at Rome. It is somewhat hazardous 
to insist much on a single passage, where Strabo, who himself 
knew the spot, may have forgotten for the moment his readers’ 


need of further explanation; but—valealguantum. It does not. 


at all events prove more than that the chapter about the Troad, 
in which it occurs, was composed in that city. The other 
arguments on this side turn mainly on Strabo’s intimate acquain- 
tance, as shown in his work, until quite the end of his life, with 
monuments recently set up at Rome, with events that were 
passing there, and with occurrences affecting the Roman empire, 
which might not be expected to reach the ears of provincials. 
Great weight has been attributed to his description of the 
Mausoleum of Augustus‘, which, it is thought, must have been 
composed subsequently to the death of that emperor in 14 a.D. 
The date of the erection of this building was 28 B.c., and 
Strabo, as he visited Rome in 29 s.c., must have seen it 
shortly afterwards; but at that time it was empty, and in this 
passage he speaks of it as containing the tombs of members of 


S385. 1. 8. 5 ts g.; see Niese, p. 37- 
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the imperial family and of Augustus himself He also mentions 
that it was surmounted by a bronze statue of Augustus; and it 
has been shrewdly remarked, that it would have been inconsistent 
with that ruler’s injunctions to the effect that the silver statues 
which had been dedicated in his honour should be melted down’, 
if he had allowed such a figure to be set up during his lifetime. 
Still, it is conceivable, if Strabo’s account was written at an 
earlier date, that these details may have been inserted afterwards ; 
and I cannot help thinking that the fact of his having singled out 
this building, alone of all the objects in Rome, for description, 
as if it were the sight of the day, points to a period before the 
erection of the numerous splendid edifices by which the capital 
was subsequently adorned. Again, it has been maintained that 
his description of the triumph of Germanicus, which is unquestion- 
ably graphic, proves that he was present when it took place; 
but there is force in M. Dubois’ observation on this: ‘ The 
description of this triumph contains no detail which might not 
have come to the knowledge of the educated provincials. It is 
highly probable that the Romans, in pursuance of an easily 
intelligible policy, did their best to spread so important a piece 
of news as the capture of Arminius’ wife and son*.’ The same 
remark as to the facility of obtaining information in the provinces 
will apply to Strabo’s knowledge of such facts as the continuance 
of payment of their taxes by the Noricans and Carnians, and the 
death of Juba. With regard to the latter of these it may be 
added, that the war of Tacfarinas in Africa, which. belongs to 
the same period (17-24 A.p.), is not mentioned by Strabo; and 
it would hardly have escaped his notice, if he had been living at 
Rome. Still, after making all deductions, the supposition that 
Strabo wrote either the whole or the greater part of his Geography 
in Rome, and ended his life there, might appear on the whole the 
most probable, were it not for one overpowering argument on 


* Sueton. Ocfav. 83; see Schroter, % Examen de la Géographie de 
Bemerkungen su be, p. 8. : Strabon, p. 73. 
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the other side. It seems almost impossible that so instructive 
a work, if it had been published in a great literary centre, 
have met with so little recognition as it did in antiquity; 

especially that it should have escaped the notice of so ns aa 
a reader, and so diligent a compiler, as Pliny, by whom it is not 
even named. If we suppose that it was published in a remote 
place like Strabo’s native city of Amasia, this difficulty at once 


, ates" As regards the class of readers for whom Strabo’s work was 


whou he intended, it has been maintained with equal confidence that he 
wrote. yrote specially for Romans, and that he wrote specially for 
Greeks. In favour of the former view his own statement at 

the commencement of his treatise is quoted, that the object of 
geographical study is that it should be of service to men in high 
position '—to the jyepdves, or, as he elsewhere calls them, of é» 
2° sais iwepoyais®. By these he clearly means the generals and 
statesmen, to whom were assigned the conquest and adminis- 
tration of provinces. Thus, when speaking of astronomy and 
mathematical geography, as subjects subsidiary to general 
geography, he says that they ought to be studied so far as they 

are useful to the statesman and the general*; and to prove the 
serviceableness of geography to the latter of these two classes, | 

he notices various instances of campaigns which had been . 
seriously affected by ignorance of the features of the country— 
notably, the recent reverses which had befallen the Roman arms 

in Parthia, and the difficulties which they had experienced in 
carrying on the war in Germany‘, There can be no doubt 

that the persons here referred to were Romans. Besides this, 

those critics who support the view that Strabo’s Geography was 
composed at Rome suggest, that his purpose in writing was 
affected by his residence in that city, and by the influence of 
Roman dignitaries, whose confidence he enjoyed. The sketch 


1 1.1. 18 fort 88 wal 4 yearypa- * 3. 
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_ words; for instance, when he mentions the dérivation of the 
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of the Romaa empare, and of its division into provinces, with 
which he conc‘udes his work, ts thought to pomt in the same 
direction. On the other side ® is contended that, however 
ace ae eee 


Tinie maaan odaoak i ae ae 
these too in almost every instance Greeks, his descriptions of 
remarkable physical phenomena, and the other topics which he 
introduces in rich profusion, while they would render his work 
acceptable to his own country hardly serve the 
purposes of Roman statesmen and It is also remarked 






that here and there he gives evidence of writing for persons 


unacquainted with Latin, by explaining the meaning of Latin 


mame Sinuesea Wein vans he adds, seer aac S noees™ 

when he names Vada Sabatia re nah Aaa oi 
cori revcyq*. Again, if his work was intended to win the ears 
of Romans, his depreciation of Roman in comparison of Greek 


authors, and the want of originality which he attribates to them, 


y 


A 
1 


would certainly be strange. ‘Roman writers,’ he says, when 


speaking of Spain, ‘imitate the e Greeks, but not with much 


~~ success; for they borrow their statements from, them, and _do 


“and do >> 


not for themselves bring to the subject much love of enquiry ; 
so that where the Greeks fail us, these -de—not-greatly help to 
supplement them®.” The number of Roman writers whom he 
quotes by name is, no doubt, remarkably small; besides Cicero, 
whom he cites twice‘, the only others are Caesar*, Asinius 
Pollio*, and Fabius Pictor *. 

It cannot be denied that the arguments thus adduced on both 
sides have considerable weight; but a third view has now to be 


| 5 3 6. $4. 6.1. speech now lost in 17. 1. fs 
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mentioned, which, if established, may serve to neutralize the 
apparent antagonism between them. It has been suggested that 
Strabo wrote, neither for Greeks nor for Romans exclusively, 
__but for cultivated men in general without reference to their 
SE mane: He seems, indeed, to imply as mu is, when 
he says-that he intends his treatise to be po (Sqpeperés), ~ 
and defines the solmués for whom it was intended as*one who ij 
is not wholly uneducated, but has gone through the. general; ' 
course of study which is pursued by free-born and 
men*.’ In other words, he expects his readers to be educat 
gentlemen; but beyond this he does not appeal exclusively 
to any particular class or body of men. He would naturally 
assign the foremost position among them to Roman statesmen, 
for it was reasonable that he should wish to instruct the masters 
of the world, especially as they were extremely ignorant of 
geography; at the same time, the thought suggests itself, that 
some of Strabo’s introductory remarks on this point may par- 
take of the nature of an advertisement, the object of which was 
to attract Roman readers. The contents of the Geography fully 
bear out this larger view of the public to which it was addressed, 
for it is congenial both to the scientific spirit of the Greeks and 
to the practical ideas of the Romans, and the information which 
is found in it would be interesting to persons of both those 
races. Yet, after all has been said, it is not perhaps far from 
the truth, that Strabo, while he wished to be read by Romans, 
expected to be read by Greeks. 
— The object then which Strabo had in view in writing his 
pr Geography was a practical one, to instruct and interest intelligent 
matical yseaders. Thus he himself says, that the criterion of such a study 
geography. is its usefulness? ; ; and applying this principle in another passage, 
where be is speaking of his accounts of modes of life and 
political constitutions that had become extinct, he explains that 


7? Ban Hist. of Ane. Geogr., 2 3.4,373 cp. 2. §. 3. 
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these were introduced as lessons for the instruction of others, 
either for imitation or for avoidance’. It is important that we 
should bear this in mind in estimating his work, because it 
explains his comparative neglect of mathematical geography. 
This no doubt is the weakest side of his treatise, for he deals 
with this part of his subject only in his Introduction, and there 
unsystematically in the form of controversy with his predecessors 
in that study. The excuse for this is to be found in his consider- 
ing that this branch was sufficiently represented in works already 
existing, especially in the writings of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 
and Posidonius, so that he felt it to be sufficient if he corrected 
what he supposed to be their mistakes. This would satisfy his 
contemporaries, who had those works in their hands, though to 
us who have lost them the omission is a matter for serious regret. 
At the same time, there can be no doubt that Strabo was in 
this respect greatly inferior to those eminent writers, and that 
sometimes, when he criticizes them, he either misunderstands 
them, or is himself in error. But the point of view from which he 
regarded geography was a different one from theirs. For the globe 
at large, or even for the northern temperate zone, which alone he 
believed to be the dwelling-place of man, he cares nothing, 
except in so far as a knowledge of it serves for a preliminary to 
the study of the inhabited world. Hence, when discussing the 
use of such aids to geography as globes and maps, he professes 
himself contented with a simple sketch (dAdocyxépea), —_— 
without any attempt at scientific delineation, supplies a gen 
idea of the features of a country *. a 

The greatness of Strabo’s work consists in its encyclopaddic Eagydle 
character. His aim was to bring together, and to exhibit in 
a readable form, all that it was important to know about WD of See's 
different countries of the world and their occupants. No treatise 
of this kind had been produced before, and nowhere tlse-can-be~ 
ound so comprehensive a view of the a a The modern 
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book to which bon iente cane oanne st 


in which almost all the information which a reader can-destre,— 
about Asia at all events, is contained. In both these works the / 
conformation of the ground in each district, the nature of the : ; 
products, the character and condition of the inhabitants, and 
similar topics, are dealt with; in both cases also the most 
prominent element is. historical “geography. In Strabo this is 


a especially conspicveus. _Not-only does he everywhere introduce 


the history of a country side by side with its geography, but he Pe 
endeavours to show the intimate connexjon that existed hetwerh | 
i hy OO ET ESE yoads through . 
eastern Spain he refers to Caesar's march along them before the 
—battle-of Mundz*stirhis account of the passes that lead from 
“Upper Italy into Etruria he distinguishes the one by which 
Hannibal crossed*; the mention of the condition of the 
Samnite towns in the Augustan age introduces a sketch of 
Sulla’s campaign by which they were finally subjugated *; the 
pass of the Climax on the coast of Lycia recalls the danger to 
which Alexander's troops were exposed in traversing it‘; and 
so on throughout the whole work. Still more striking is the 
way in which he traces the influence of the features of a _land 
EON he co Eine a large 
e is noticeable in his comparison ‘urope with the 
other great continents inits effect on the races s that o occupied_ 
4°, and in his discussion of the influence ex éxercised by the 


ee ee the_power of, 
Rome‘; and in a more restricted area the same thing appears 
in his remarks on the advantages enjoyed by Corinth for pur- 
poses of commerce owing to its position between two seas and 
on the line of road between Northern Greece and the Pelopon- 


nese’, and on the effect produced on the inhabitants of Aegina 
by the barrenness of its soil, which forced them to betake them- 
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selves to the sea and become a naval power’. Nowhere is 
Strabo’s originality-more clearly ‘seen than here. He is in fact 
the only wri antiquity who has systematically treated of the 
influence in this respect ofnature on man. Both here and in the 
general conception of-his work a tendency towards generalization 
is apparent which is highly philosophical. As M. Dubois epigram- 


~ matically expresses it ;—if the title of Philosophy of History is 


rightly assigned to treatises which generalize on that subject, 
then RET AS Strabo’s book might be called the 
Philosophy of Geography 2 


While such, however, was the Geographer’s conception of Its defec 


what his work should be, and while his execution of his plan has 
in many ways been so successful, we cannot but feel that not 
unfrequently he fails to reach his ideal. There is indeed a 
strange inequality in his treatment of his subject, so that from 
time to time the feebleness of his criticism, and a want of exact- 
ness and method in the arrangement of his facts, impress us with 
the idea that we are not listening to one who possessed a 
powerful grasp of mind. Often, too, we perceive that he is too 
much disposed to make the geo ient to 
the historical, and still more to the_mythological. There is an 
almost comical instance of this in his accOunt of the district 
Adiabene in Babylonia, which he commences by saying, ‘ Adia- 
bene is for the most part level;’ and then, after giving an 
account of its historical relations to the neighbouring peoples, he 
concludes it with the words, ‘such is Adiabene*.’_ The long- 
protracted discussion, also, about the Curetes in Book X shows 
how far the writer could be carried in his enthusiasm for 
mythology. Inquiries such as these were no doubt acceptable 
to the Greeks of his time, who took a special interest in such 
questions, but they mar the unity of his work. Again, it is 
a distinct drawback to the usefulness of such a treatise that it 


1 8.6, 16. ; * 16. 1. 19; see Butzer, Ueber 
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cannot be regarded as a picture of the known world, as it 
existed at the time when the author wrote—a point which the 
student requires to bear constantly in mind, when employing it 
as an authority. In his account of India, for instance, Strabo has 
to follow the narratives of persons who wrote some centuries 
before his age ; and the same thing is true in a lesser degree of 
Spain, Gaul, and other lands. The deficiencies which arise 
from this cause, however, cannot to any great extent be attri- 
buted to the author, who could but avail himself of such infor- 
mation as was forthcoming in his day. And, whatever deduc- 
tions have to be made on these grounds, we cannot but feel that 
the wide range of Strabo’s interests, the judgement with which 
he selects the facts that were most important and most attrac- 
tive, and the literary skill by which he renders a geographical 
work at once readable and of permanent value, entitle him to 
a high position among authors. 

There is, indeed, both in the method and the execution of 
the Geography, a thoroughly Greek feeling for the due propor- 
tion of things, and for the need of considering the form as well 
as the matter in combining so great a variety of materials. In 


- entering on such a work the author feels that he is an artist, 





and that it must be executed in an artistic spirit. This becomes 
at once apparent, when we compare the skilful grouping of 
the facts which make up Strabo’s compact and well-arranged 
chapters, with the lists of names and catalogues of objects 
which are crowded together in Pliny’s Na/ural History, or 
with the dry details that compose the work of Ptolemy. To 
say this is not to depreciate the work of those authors, but to 
point out that the object with which they wrote was different 
from Strabo’s. He speaks of a aes treatise as a 
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especially conspicuous in the dislike he expresses far superfluous Exclusion 
and cacophonous names. Thus, in speaking of the mountain % S*P™ 
tribes of Spain, he says, ‘I shrink ‘rom accumulating 
names, odious as they are to write—unless any of my readers 
are gratified by hearing such names as Pleutauri and Bardyetae 
and Allotriges, and others even worse and more unimportant’ 
The same remark he applies to the names of some 
bian tribes, which he omits on account—of-the vulgarity 
and ‘Clumsiness of their pronunciation®. The exclusion of 
some of these we at the present day may regret, because the 
knowledge of them would have assisted our researches, but 
they would have rendered his work less readable: nor can he 
be accused of sacrificing his scientific to his literary aims, for 
in reading his accounts of countries historically famous, such 
as Italy and Greece, our pleasure is often marred by the lists : 
of towns which he feels it his duty to introduce. In the main, 
also, notwithstanding what has just been said about the pre- 
ponderance that he assigns to the historical element, he shows 
tact in combining a number of subjects in such a manner as 
not to allow any one of them to overbalance the rest. Besides Methods 
this, he endeavours in many ways to vary and enliven his |. ot neces 
narrative, with the view of interesting his readers as well as 
instructing them. He enables them to realize geographical 
features by comparing them to familiar objects. Thus he , 
likens Spain to a bull’s hide$, the’ Peloponnese to the leaf of 
(a plane-tree *, the Oases in the Lybian desert to the spots on, 
_ a leopard’s skin®, the harbour of Brundisium and the Golden. ie 
. Horn at Byzantium with their winding inlets to a stag’s head ~~! 
and horns*, Mesopotamia to a cock-boat’, the Frojan Ida, °| 
with its long range and numerous spurs, to a milleped*; and | 
other comparisons of the same kind might be mentioned’. 
peny § of these, no doubt, were borrowed, especially from 
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Eratosthenes, but Strabo’s skill is shown by the way in which 
he utilizes them. In the same manner he enlarges his reader's 
view by noticing the similarities between places, districts, and 
features of the ground in different countries. He compares 
the height of the houses in Tyre and Rome’, the healthiness - 
of Ravenna and Alexandria notwithstanding the shallows in 
their neighbourhood’, the size and shape of the Peloponnese 
and the Tauric Chersonese®, the intermittent streams by which 
the Lacus Fucinus in Latium and the river Amenanus in Sicily 
were fed‘, and the periodical inundations of the Nile and the 
rivers of India*; and he also quotes the saying, in which the 
Acro-corinth and the acropolis of Messene on Ithome were 
spoken of as the two horns by which the cow (the Peloponnese) 
murodac- might be held*. Nor does he consider it below the dignity 
tories and Of his subject to introduce a humorous, and sometimes even 
proverbs. a comical element. Of this nature are the admirable story of 
San aa deaf man’, the riddle about-the unprofit- | 
ableness of the mines in ‘Attica® a*, the mention of the mistake / 
\of the Vettones, who when they saw Roman centurions walking 
up and down for the sake of exercise, treated them as madmen’, 
and the narrative of the Salassi, who, after rolling down boulders 
_—_on Caesar's army, excused themselves on the ground that they 
_ were constructing roads or bridges™ The proverbs “and ~ 
er the work are very | 
numerous; more than thirty such have been collected by Dr. 
Paul Meyer in his Sfraboniana™. ‘Two of the best known of 
them, which occur in the same chapter of the Eighth Book *, are 
‘Double Malea and forget your home’ (Madéas 8¢ xdpyas émAdbov 
résv oixade), with reference to the danger to which sailors were 
exposed in rounding that promontory ; and ‘ Not every one can 
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afford a trip to Corinth’ (od saris drdpis és Képubov fo8f é xhovs), 
which turns on the extravagant rate of living in that luxurious 
ci 

os most characteristic feature of Strabo, however, as an Variety of 
author is his manysidedness. His work is a mine of informa- P'S, 
tion on subjects connected with the ancient world—to use that 
term in a much wider sense than that of classical antiquity; and 
in consequence of the extent of its range it is referred to more 
than any other ancient treatise by students of various subjects ; 
indeed, in some instances it is our only source of information 
about them. To put aside for the moment the themes which 
form the staple of the book—geography proper, history and 
sociology, together with the reflexions and general deductions 
which these give birth to—let us notice a few of the topics, which 
occupy a secondary place in it, and are in many cases introduced 
incidentally. Strabo’s interest in peculiarities in the physical eucees 
conformation of the earth, especially in volcanic phenomena, i iS mena. 
very marked, and for these he possessed a rich store from which 
to draw in the work of his predecessor Posidoniug. Hence his 
accounts of the chief volcanic centres; whether extinct or still 
active, which were known in his age—Vesuvius, the Lipari 
islands, Etna, Thera (San/orin), the Catacecaumene in western 
Asia Minor, and Mount Argaeus in Cappadocia—as well as of 
the most important eruptions and earthquake movements that 
were on record, are of extreme value both for geologists and 
others. Nor does he ever miss an opportunity of noticing other 
strange features of the ground, such as the rolled stones of the 
Plaine de Ja Crau (Campi Lapidei) in Southern France, or the 
subterranean passages that are of frequent occurrence in the 
limestone soil of Greece, by which rivers are engulfed and lakes 
are drained. Climate also has an especial attraction for him; he Climate 
does not fail, for instance, to notice the cloudy, sunless and its 


eff 
atmosphere of Britain,’ and the monsoons and the rainy season- — 
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in India?; and he remarks that the amount of snow that falls is 
greater, and the snow-line is lower, on the northern side of 
a range of mountains than on the southern®. And in in- 
numerable passages he draws attention to the effect of varieties 
of climate on the vegetation, on the animals, both wild and 
domesticated, on the physical characteristics of the inhabitants, 
on the food and clothing of various tribes, and on the rapid 
development of civilization in regions which, like Baetica in 
southern Spain, are especially favoured in this respect *. On the 


Vegetation. subject of trees and plants he furnishes a great variety of 


logical 


information: the banyan-tree in India, with its self-formed layers, 
the papyrus and the Egyptian bean, the palm-groves and balsam- 
gardens of Jericho, the iris (orrice-root) and gum-producing 
storax, for both of which Selge in Pisidia was famous, the trees 
which supplied the finest of the precious woods that were used 
for the furniture of the wealthy Romans, and many others, are 
described, together with their mode of growth and the purposes 
which they were made to serve. Again, to turn to subjects 
more immediately connected with man, he gives detailed 
accounts of engineering works, like the mines in Spain and the 
canal-system by which the inundations of the Euphrates were 
checked and its waters utilized; of inventions, such as that of 
glass by the Phoenicians ; and of scientific discoveries, e. g. that 
of the true calendar by the priests of Heliopolis, and those of 
arithmetic and astronomy by the Sidonians. The ethnologist 
and the anthropologist will find in the Geography an ample 
store of facts in the observations it contains on the early history 
and traditions of numerous peoples, on their dress, their character, 
their dwellings and mode of life, and their manner of fighting. 
Finally, the history of religion is largely illustrated by what is 
there recorded concerning the opinions and forms of worship of 
castes in all respects widely removed from one another, as of the 
Druids in Gaul, and of the Brahmans in India, and concerning 
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the great centres of religious observance and ceremonial, such 

as the two Comanas, and others hardly less important, in Asia 

Minor, with their orgiastic rites and organized system of temple 

votaries. Most of the points here referred to will be found 

illustrated in the following extracts. 

_ Another source of unfailing interest in Strabo’s work is found ange s 
in his love of curiosities. Owing to this a large amount of Sriocitie 

information has been preserved, which, while it may possibly 

have only amused his contemporaries, yet to us, with our 

partial acquaintance with antiquity, is an important source of 

knowledge. No gazetteer was ever more on the look-out for 

every thing that could minister to the taste of the general reader. 

A number of these notices may be grouped under the heading 

of what at the present day would be called ‘sport,’ though Sport. 

Strabo himself would hardly have classified them under that 

title. In the aceount of Spain we find a description of ferreting, 

which was largely employed as a remedy for a plague of rabbits 

that infested the country". In connexion with the Straits of 

Messina we have a graphic and exciting account, derived from 

Polybius, of the capture of the sword-fish in that neighbour- 

hood*; and elsewhere there are interesting details of the migra- 

tions of tunnies between the Mediterranean and the Palus 

Maeotis. In the Fifteenth Book we read of the methods of 

hunting and decoying elephants in India, which closely cor- 

respond to those that are observed in that country at the 

present day*. The use of crampons in mountain climbing, 

and tobogganing on the snow-slopes, are described as being 

familiarly practised in the Caucasus*; and the ascents of high 

summits, like Etna and Argaeus, are noticed, together with 

the experiences of those who made them®. Other points are 

of a nature to engage the attention of naturalists—the fish that Nataral 

live embedded in the ice of the Palus Maeotis®, the red rock- 
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salt which turns white when pounded’, and tidal peculiarities, 
such as the occurrence of tides at the head of the Adriatic’, 
and the constantly shifting currents of the Euripus at Chalcis*. 
Other students again may be interested in the curious customs 
which from time to time are noticed, such as the habit of 
tattooing among the Illyrians and Thracians‘, the practice of 
casting malefactors over precipices, with which the story of 
the Lover’s Leap seems to have been connected‘, the custom 
of widow-burning in India *, and numerous observances in con- 
nexion with death and burial. 


Coatentsof It is hardly necessary {o review in detail the accounts which 


the several 
books. 


Strabo has given of the various countries of the then known 
world, but for the sake of clearness it may be well to notice 
briefly the contents of the seventeen books which compose his 
treatise. The first two of these are devoted to the Introduction, 
in which he states the aim and scope of his work, and the 
principles on which he conceives that it ought to be composed, 
and draws attention to the general features which characterize 
both the entire area and the several contincnts; he also sets 
forth his views on mathematical and physical geography, and 
criticizes at some length the opinions of former geographers on 
those subjects. After these preliminaries he commences his 
survey, and in the remaining fifteen books, starting from the 
west, conducts his readers over the olxovpé»n, with the Mediter- 
ranean Sea for his central point; so that at last, after reviewing 
successively Europe, Asia, and Africa, he finds himself once 
more at the western limit of the world. The third book deals 
with the Iberian peninsula, the fourth with Gaul, including 
Britain on the one side and the Ligurian sea-coast on the other ; 
the fourth and fifth with Italy and Sicily. Then, before pro- 
ceeding to Hellenic lands, Strabo retraces his steps, and gives 
an account in Book VII, as far as his scanty information allows, 
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of the northern and eastern districts of Europe—Germany and 
the lands which lie between it and the Euxine, the countries to 
the north of that sea and about the Palus Maeotis, and the 
region to the south of the Danube, comprising Iyricum, Epirus, 
Macedonia, and Thrace. The end of this book, which deals 
with the two last-named countries, is unfortunately lost, and 
all our knowledge of its contents is derived from epitomes. 
The three next books (VIII-X) describe respectively the Pelo- 
ponnese, Northern and Central Greece, and the Greek islands. 
With the eleventh book we enter Asia, the boundary between 
which and Europe, according to Strabo, is the Tanais; and 
here, after noticing the main divisions of that continent, and 
the chain of the Taurus as its determining geographical feature 
—including under that name the Himalaya and other moun- 
tains which run through it from west to east—he surveys, first 
the lands which lie between the Euxine and the Caspian and 
to the eastward of the last-named sea, and afterwards the more 
central regions of Parthia, Media, and Armenia. ‘Then follow 
three books (XII-XIV) on Asia Minor, about which, as might 
be expected in the case of the Geographer’s native country, the 
information given is very full. India and Persia form the sub- 
ject of the fifteenth book, while the sixteenth comprises the 
remaining portions of Asia—Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, and 
Arabia. The seventeenth, which concludes the work, treats 
of Egypt and of the remainder of Africa. 

The Greek of Strabo is usually clear and intelligible, espe- Style and 
cially in the descriptive portion of his work, for his sentences ary 
are seldom long or complicated, and his diction is simple and, 
as befits the subject, devoid of ornament. But when he comes 
to discuss disputed questions and investigate doubtful points, he 
is often involved and obscure, so that it is no easy task to make 
- sure of his meaning, as is shown by the great divergence that is 
found in the interpretation of such passages by his translators. 
A further difficulty will be found in the wide range of his 
vocabulary, which arises from the great variety of subjects of 
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which he treats; and owing to the same cause, and partly also 

10 the change that bad passed over the language in the transition 

from earlier to later Greek, the words are frequently employed 

m unfamiliar senses—a fact which accounts for the constant 

recurrence of Strabo’s name in Greek lexicons, though notwith- 
standing this not a few of his meanings are left unexplained. 

Eaimates The fortunes of Strabo’s work, in respect of the attention 

graphy; which it has attracted, and the estimates which have been 

formed of it at different periods, have been strangely chequered. 

. The neglect from which it suffered in antiquity has been already 

in an- noticed. On this subject a first-rate authority says—‘It was 

7=t¥. certainly in the hands of the learned as early as the time of 

Athenaeus (about the beginning of the third century), who refers 

to it in two passages, neither of them having any direct bearing 

on geography ': but its geographical importance is for the first 

time recognized by Marcianus of Heraclea—a writer who cannot 

be placed earlier than the third century—who mentions Strabo, 

in conjunction with Artemidorus and Menippus of Pergamus, 

as one of the authorities most to be relied on with respect to 

distances. With this exception we find hardly any reference to 

it till the time of Stephanus of Byzantium, towards the end of 

the fifth century, by whom it is frequently cited*.’ Possibly 

Harpocration also should be noticed, by whom the Geography 

is twice named (8. vv. Aevads and Aéyawy). Perhaps Strabo’s 

contemporaries, who possessed works such as those of Artemi- 

dorus and Posidonius, from which he largely borrowed, may 

not have estimated his work as highly as we do. Perhaps 

also the voluminous nature of the treatise, and the consequent 

expense involved in copying it, may have restricted the sale; 

. and its publication at Amasia, if this supposition is a true one, 

would have been unfavourable to its circulation. But the fact 

_ remains that it was almost ignored. In the middle ages, how- 
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ever, the case was quite different, To the writers of that period in the 
he was kpowm.as the-geographer par excellence (5 yeuypatpes)s MISE 


“ant Eustathius’in particular frequently calls him by that name. SS 


ity at that time is attested by the formation of two 
chrestomathies of his work. In like manner in modern times 
Strabo’s treatise has been very variously appreciated. To some in mode 
writers—notably to Mallenhoff'—he seems to be a dull unin- °™* 
telligent compiler; and others, who judge him somewhat more 
dispassionately, regard his Geography as little more than a new 
edition of the treatise of Eratosthenes. That it was not this 
is sufficiently proved by a comparison of the size of the two 
works; for, whereas Strabo’s, as we have seen, extended to 
seventeen books, that of Eratosthenes was comprised in three, 
and the greater part of these must have been devoted to general 
views of the subject and technical details of mathematical 
geography, so that but small space could have been left for 
minute description, or for the miscellaneous information which 
Strabo so bountifully supplies. Nor will any one be ready to 
regard Strabo as a mere compiler, who observes how careful 
he is to cast his materials into a shape of his own, and to give 
the result of his comparison of various authorities. In answer 
to such views it may be sufficient to quote the judgement of 
some of the greatest authorities of the present century. To 
pass by our own Lyell, whose opinion will be cited later on in 
the present volume, Alexander von Humboldt says, ‘ The gifted | 
geographer of Amasia does not possess the numerical accuracy . 
of Hipparchus, or the mathematical and geographical informa- 
tion of Ptolemy; but his work surpassed all other geographical 
labours of antiquity by the diversity of the subjects, and the 
grandeur of the composition*®.’ Lassen also, the great Indian 
authority, remarks, ‘Strabo’s work holds a very conspicuous 
position among the creations of the Greek intellect, both in 
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respect of the fullness of its contents and the thoroughness of 
its investigations, and of the well-considered arrangement of the 

matter, and the clearness and gracefulness of its descriptions’.’ 
birt should it be overlooked, as eveenens the judgement of one 





P d Letronne (Par. 180 =1819), which, 
with its introductions, notes and appendices, is the greatest 
work which has been accomplished for the elucidation of the 
Geography. 

Strabo’s In considering the use which Strabo made of the authorities 

eat '© from whom his materials are derived, we are struck both by his 
sympathies and his antipathies. His devotion to Homer as a 
source of geographical information was unbounded, so that his 
judgement is frequently hampered by it in a prejudicial manner. 
In this, it is true, he was only following the example of most of 
his predecessors in scientific geography, ially Hipparchus, 
Polybius, and Posidonius, to whom ae Homers poems. had 
become a sort of Sacred Book, the statements contained in 
which might not be questioned. Possibly in Strabo’s case two 
other influences may have been at work in increasing his bias 
in that direction ; the first, hig Stoicyi ws, for an exaggerated 
devotion to Homer had become one of the tenets of that sect; 
the second, his relation to the literary schools of Pergamus and 
Alexandria, which were at variance as to the extent of the 
authority to be attributed to the poet, the former maintaining, 
the latter opposing, his claims to decide questions of general 


geography. On this subject Strabo ranged himself on the side. 


of the Pergamene sthoa] *, and in consequence of this we find 
him attacking the statéments of Eratosthenes, who had ventured 
to advance the opposite opinion®. But the veneration which he 
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remarkable. It has sometimes been explained by the supposition 
that he was not thoroughly conversant with the Latin language’, 
bat in the case of one who had spent many years of his life at 
Rome this seems highly improbable. The reason may with 
more likelihood be found in the deficiency of Roman literature, 
not only in the production of systematic treatises on geography, 
but also in the intelligent description of the natural features of 
countries. His sense of this may have discouraged him from 
further investigation of works in that language from which 
valuable facts might have been gleaned. 

Of the authorities whom Strabo used, by far the most im- 
portant is Eratosthenes; he cites him continually, and from him 
he derived both the plan of his work, and the greater part of 
his scientific views. After him come Hipparchus, Polybius, 


_ Ephorus, Artemidorus, and Posidonius, all of whom contributed 


extensive materials for the treatment of various sides of his 
subject. In particular, it was from Polybius that he derived his 
interest in historical geography, and learnt to take a compre- 
hensive view of the history of mankind, and of the earth's 
surface as the sphere of its operation and as modifying its 
development. Posidonius furnished him with a large store of 
observations about the phenomena of physical geography, 
together with miscellaneous information on numerons subjects, 
which he had collected in the course of his extensive travels. 
Of this latter kind also were the valuable contributions of 
Artemidorus. Besides these, there were numerous other writers 
on geography, of whose compilations and narratives Strabo 
availed himself for special countries, and additional details were 
supplied from local sources. To discuss their merits and the 
debt which Strabo owed to them respectively is a task beyond 
the scope of this Introduction, but for the convenience of the 
reader a list of those who are mentioned in the following 
extracts is appended. On the general subject of the sources of 
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geography of Europe, Asia and Africa. Strabo often quotes him, 
especially with regard to Greece. 

10. ERATOSTHENES, of Cyrene, b. 276 B.C.; the greatest 
mathematical geographer of antiquity before Ptolemy. His work 
on geography was comprised in three books, the first of which was 
introductory, while the second was devoted to mathematical, and 
the third to political and descriptive geography. 

11. EuDoxus, of Cnidos, circ. 366 B.C.; a famous astronomer, 
who also wrote a geographical work, which Strabo several times 
quotes. The same writer mentions that the observatory of Eudoxus 
in Cnidos was still shown in his time (17. 1. 30; cp. 2. 5. 14). 

12, HECATAEUS, of Miletus, circ. 520 B.C.; historian and 
geographer. Herodotus mentions him in connexion with the 
Ionian revolt against the Persians. He appears to have travelled 
extensively both in Asia and about the shores of the Mediterranean. 
His geographical work, which was called I's repiodes or Hepizyqons, 
seems to have embodied all the information on that subject which 
the Greeks of his time possessed. 

13. HIPPARCHUS, Gc. 150 B.C., the famous astronomer. He 
divided the known world into c/izafa, or zones of latitude. 


14. MEGASTHENES, Girt. 290 B.C. He was sent by Seleucus 
Nicator as ambassador to Chandragupta (Sandrocottus) at Patali- 
putra (Palibothra) on the Ganges. His writings were the chief 
source from which the knowledge of India which the Greeks and 
Romans possessed was drawn. 


15. NEARCHUS, one of Alexander’s companions in his Eastern 
expedition. He was appointed in 326 B.C. to command the fleet of 
that monarch, which descended the Indus, and proceeded from the 
mouth of that river to the mouth of the Euphrates. His narrative 
of this expedition has been preserved for us in substance in Arrian’s 
Indica. Strabo also borrowed from it, though he censures Nearchus 
as a retailer of fables (2. 1. 9). 


16, ONESICRITUS, another companion of Alexander and historian 
of his campaigns. He accompanied Nearchus as second in com- 
mand on the voyage down the Indus to the Persian Gulf. He was 
also sent by Alexander to communicate with the Indian Gymno- 
sophists. Strabo severely criticizes his exaggerations. 
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17. Poysius, the historian, b. circ. 204 B.C. He travelled in 
Spain, Gaul and Africa, and recognized the importance of 
geography as an aid to history, interspersing his historical narra- 
tive with geographical remarks, and devoting one entire book (now 
lost) to that subject. 

18 Posiponius, of Apamea in Syria, b. circ. 135 B.C.; a Stoic 
philosopher who taught at Rhodes. He wrote a continuation of 
the history of Polybius, and, like that writer, introduced into it 
numerous geographical notices, accounts of the manners and 
customs of the peoples whom he had visited, and especially 
observations on physical phenomena. For all these subjects Strabo 
was largely indebted to him, especially in connexion with Spain and 
Gaul, in which countries he had travelled extensively ; and from 
the information which can thus be traced to him we gather that he 
was one of the most intelligent observers in all antiquity. 


19. PYTHEAS, of Massilia, a navigator and author of travels, of 
uncertain date, but probably contemporary with Alexander the 
Great. The scene of his voyages was the western and north- 
western coasts of Europe. Strabo treats his statements as un- 
worthy of credit, and his alleged discoveries have often been regarded 
as fictitious; but the tendency of modern investigation is to re- 
habilitate him. 


20. STRATON, of Lampsacus, a Peripatetic philosopher, who 
became head of that school in 287 B.c. He received the surname 
of 6 gvorxés on account of the attention he devoted to the physical 
branches of philosophy. 

21. THEOPHANES, of Mytilene, circ. 60 B.C.; a friend and 
companion of Pompey, who accompanied him on many of his 
campaigns, and wrote a‘history of them. Strabo uses his work 
especially for the region between the Euxine and the Caspian. 


22. TIMOSTHENES, of Rhodes, crc. 280 B.C.; admiral of the 
_ Egyptian fleet under Ptolemy Philadelphus. He wrote a work on 
Harbours in ten books, which was apparently designed as 
a practical guide to the navigator. 

23. XANTHUS, a Lydian historian, arc. 480 B.c. Strabo quotes 
him more than once in reference to changes that have taken place 
on the earth’s surface. 
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The textof A few words may be added as to the text of Surabo. Hardly 


Strabo. 


any other ancient author has suffered so much in respect of 
the condition in which his writings have been handed down 


iS comer to posterity—a misfortune which is due, we may setae in 


the first instance to the neglect of his work in antiquity, and 

the rarity of its transcription at an early period, which would 
be the necessary result of that neglect. In consequence of 
the limited number of copies that were in circulation, there 
were hardly any means of checking errors by comparison. As 
it is, all the existing MSS. are known to be derived from one 
archetype, for—not to mention other lacunae which universally 
occur—the latter part of the seventh book is wanting in all 
of them, though that portion of the work was complete in the 
MS. from which the Palatine Epitome was made in the tenth 
or eleventh century. The text has suffered severely also at 
the hands of unintelligent copyists, as is shown by the frequent 
recurrence of certain classes of errors, such as the transposition 
of passages, and the omission or insertion of pronouns, con- 
junctions, and prepositions, involving a hopeless confusion of 
syntax. ‘The archetype just mentioned is proved to have been 
itself exceedingly corrupt by the correspondence in error which 
prevails in the manuscripts that are derived from it’. A further 
mischance, the ill effects of which were not counteracted until 
the present century, was the adoption of a singularly bad MS. 
—Par. No. 1395—for the text of the {Of 
the first that was printed. The mistakes iperf 
which originated in this manner were modified, but only par- 
tially remedied, by means of revision and the comparison of 
other MSS., by Casaubon and subsequent_editors. It may be 
noticed in paasing, that it is auboni’e edition tom (C)_ at 
reference is always made at the pr ‘Gay, when Strabo’s 
work is quoted by pages. It was reserved for the famous 
Modern Greek scholar, Coray, at the beginning of the present 


3 See Kramer's Preface to his 3 vol. edition, p. boxxiv. 
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the Geography I may refer to the work of M. Dubois", who has 
treated it more fully than any previous writer. 


LIST OF WRITERS ON GEOGRAPHY, WHO ARE MEN- 
TIONED IN THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS. 


1. ANAXIMANDER, of Miletus, b. 610 B.C.; philosopher of the 
Ionian school, and pupil of Thales. He introduced the use of the 
gnomon into Greece, and was said to have invented geographical 
maps. | 

2. ARISTOBULUS; one of the companions of Alexander the Great 
in his campaigns in Asia, of which he composed a history. 

3. ARTEMIDORUS, of Ephesus, circ. 100 B.C. He travelled 
extensively, especially about the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and wrote a treatise on geography, containing much general 
information, which is frequently quoted by Strabo. 

4. CLEITARCHUS; companion of Alexander, and author of 
a history of his Asiatic campaigns, which ancient writers did not 
highly estimate. 

5. DEMETRIUS CALLATIANUS, of Callatia in Moesia, date un- 
certain; wrote a geographical treatise on Europe and Asia in 
twenty books. 

6. DEMETRIUS, of Scepsis, about the middle of the second 
century B.C.; a Greek grammarian, who wrote a disquisition, 
historical and geographical, in thirty books, on the Trojan allies 
mentioned in the Homeric catalogue. 

7. DEMOCRITUS, the philosopher of Abdera, b. ctrc.-460 B.C.; 
he was an extensive traveller and observer. 

8. DICAEARCHUS, a pupil of Aristotle, circ. 320 B.C.3 wrote 
a treatise on general geography (I's wepiodos), and a topographical 
description of Greece. He was the first person who attempted to 
measure the altitude of mountains. 

9 EPHORUS, of Cume in Aeolis, circ. 400 B.C.; wrote a general 
history in thirty books, two of which were specially devoted to the 


* Examen de la Géographie de Strabon, pp. 1§3 foil. 
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geography of Europe, Asia and Africa. Strabo often quotes him, 
especially with regard to Greece. 

10. ERATOSTHENES, of Cyrene, b. 276 B.C.; the greatest 
mathematical geographer of antiquity before Ptolemy. His work 
on geography was comprised in three books, the first of which was 
introductory, while the second was devoted to mathematical, and 
the third to political and descriptive geography. 

11. Eupoxus, of Cnidos, circ. 366 B.C.; a famous astronomer, 
who also wrote a geographical work, which Strabo several times 
quotes. The same writer mentions that the observatory of Eudoxus 
in Cnidos was still shown in his time (17. 1. 30; cp. 2. 5. 14). 

12. HECATAEUS, of Miletus, civc. 520 B.C.; historian and 
geographer. Herodotus mentions him in connexion with the 
Ionian revolt against the Persians. He appears to have travelled 
extensively both in Asia and about the shores of the Mediterranean. 
His geographical work, which was called I's wepiodos or Mepizynons, 
seems to have embodied all the information on that subject which 
the Greeks of his time possessed. 

13. HIPPARCHUS, Girc. 150 B.C., the famous astronomer. He 
divided the known world into c/imafa, or zones of latitude. 


14. MEGASTHENES, civc. 290 B.C. He was sent by Seleucus 
Nicator as ambassador to Chandragupta (Sandrocottus) at Patali- 
putra (Palibothra) on the Ganges. His writings were the chief 
source from which the knowledge of India which the Greeks and 
Romans possessed was drawn. 


15. NEARCHUS, one of Alexander’s companions in his Eastern 
expedition. He was appointed in 326 B.C. to command the fleet of 
that monarch, which descended the Indus, and proceeded from the 
mouth of that river to the mouth of the Euphrates. His narrative 
of this expedition has been preserved for us in substance in Arrian’s 
Indica. Strabo also borrowed from it, though he censures Nearchus 
as a retailer of fables (2. 1. 9). 


16. ONESICRITUS, another companion of Alexander and historian 
of his campaigns. He accompanied Nearchus as second in com- 
mand on the voyage down the Indus to the Persian Gulf. He was 
also sent by Alexander to communicate with the Indian Gymno- 
sophists. Strabo severely criticizes his exaggerations. 
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of the northern and eastern districts of Europe—Germany and 
the lands which lie between it and the Euxine, the countries to 
the north of that sea and about the Palus Maeotis, and the 
region to the south of the Danube, comprising IIlyricum, Epirus, 
Macedonia, and Thrace. The end of this book, which deals 
with the two last-named countries, is unfortunately lost, and 
all our knowledge of its contents is derived from epitomes. 
The three next books (VIII-X) describe respectively the Pelo- 
ponnese, Northern and Central Greece, and the Greek islands. 
With the eleventh book we enter Asia, the boundary between 
which and Europe, according to Strabo, is the Tanais; and 
here, after noticing the main divisions of that continent, and 
the chain of the Taurus as its determining geographical feature 
—including under that name the Himalaya and other moun- 
tains which run through it from west to east—he surveys, first 
the lands which lie between the Euxine and the Caspian and 
to the eastward of the last-named sea, and afterwards the more 
central regions of Parthia, Media, and Armenia. Then follow 
three books (XII-XIV) on Asia Minor, about which, as might 
be expected in the case of the Geographer’s native country, the 
information given is very full. India and Persia form the sub- 
ject of the fifteenth book, while the sixteenth comprises the 
remaining portions of Asia—Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, and 
Arabia. The seventeenth, which concludes the work, treats 
of Egypt and of the remainder of Africa. 

The Greek of Strabo is usually clear and intelligible, espe- Style and 
cially in the descriptive portion of his work, for his sentences wngeage 
are seldom long or complicated, and his diction is simple and, 
as befits the subject, devoid of ornament. But when he comes 
to discuss disputed questions and investigate doubtful points, he 
is often involved and obscure, so that it is no easy task to make 
- sure of his meaning, as is shown by the great divergence that is 
found in the interpretation of such passages by his translators. 
A further difficulty will be found in the wide range of his 
vocabulary, which arises from the great variety of subjects of 
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which he treats; and owing to the same cause, and partly also 
to the change that had passed over the language in the transition 
from earlier to later Greek, the words are frequently employed 
in unfamiliar senses—a fact which accounts for the constant 
recurrence of Strabo’s name in Greek lexicons, though notwith- 
standing this not a few of his meanings are left unexplained. 
The fortunes of Strabo’s work, in respect of the attention 
which it has attracted, and the estimates which have been 
formed of it at different periods, have been strangely chequered. 
The neglect from which it suffered in antiquity has been already 
noticed. On this subject a first-rate authority says—‘It was 
certainly in the hands of the learned as early as the time of 
Athenaeus (about the beginning of the third century), who refers 
to it in two passages, neither of them having any direct bearing 
on geography ': but its geographical importance is for the first 
time recognized by Marcianus of Heraclea—a writer who cannot 
be placed earlier than the third century—who mentions Strabo, 
in conjunction with Artemidorus and Menippus of Pergamus, 
as one of the authorities most to be relied on with respect to 
distances. With this exception we find hardly any reference to 
it till the time of Stephanus of Byzantium, towards the end of 
the fifth century, by whom it is frequently cited*.” Possibly 
Harpocration also should be noticed, by whom the Geography 
is twice named (8. vv. Aevads and Aéyasv). Perhaps Strabo’s 
contemporaries, who possessed works such as those of Artemi- 
dorus and Posidonius, from which he largely borrowed, may 
not have estimated his work as highly as we do. Perhaps 
also the voluminous nature of the treatise, and the consequent 
expense involved in copying it, may have restricted the sale; 


. and its publication at Amasia, if this supposition is a true one, 


would have been unfavourable to its circulation. But the fact 


_ remains that it was almost ignored. In the middle ages, how- 


1 Athen. 3, p. 1315 14, p. 657. 
* Banbury, Hist. of Ane: Geagr., vol. 2, Pps 334, 335. 
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ever, the case was quite different, To the writers of that petiod'f dhe 
_he wnas the geographer par excellence (8 yrerypBBs\\ seen / 

and Eustathius’in particular frequently calls him by that name. 

ity at that time is attested by the formation of two 

chrestomathies of his work. In like manner in modern times 

Strabo’s treatise has been very variously appreciated. To some in modern 

writers—notably to Mallenhoff '—he seems to be a dull unin- “™* 

telligent compiler; and others, who judge him somewhat more 

dispassionately, regard his Geography as little more than a new 

edition of the treatise of Eratosthenes. That it was not this 

is sufficiently proved by a comparison of the size of the two 

works; for, whereas Strabo’s, as we have seen, extended to 

seventeen books, that of Eratosthenes was comprised in three, 

and the greater part of these must have been devoted to general 

views of the subject and technical details of mathematical 

geography, so that but small space could have been left for 

minute description, or for the miscellaneous information which 

Strabo so bountifully supplies. Nor will any one be ready to 

regard Strabo as a mere compiler, who observes how careful 

he is to cast his materials into a shape of his own, and to give 

the result of his comparison of various authorities. In answer 

to such views it may be sufficient to quote the judgement of 

some of the greatest authorities of the present century. To 

pass by our own Lyell, whose opinion will be cited later on in 

the present volume, Alexander von Humboldt says, ‘The gifted | 

geographer of Amasia does not possess the numerical accuracy . 

of Hipparchus, or the mathematical and geographical informa- 

tion of Ptolemy; but his work surpassed all other geographical 

labours of antiquity by the diversity of the subjects, and the 

grandeur of the composition®.’ Lassen also, the great Indian © 

authority, remarks, ‘Strabo’s work holds a very conspicuous 

position among the creations of the Greek intellect, both in 


» Deutsche Alterthumskunde, vol. 1, p. 315. 
* Cosmos (Otté's translation), vol. 2, p. 555. 
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respect of the fulJness of its contents and the thoroughness of 
its investigations, and of the well-considered arrangement of the 
matter, and the clearness and gracefulness of its descriptions’.’ 
Nor should it be overlooked, as nevcenees | the judgement of one 





d Letronne (Par. 180 1819), which, 
with its introductions, notes and appendices, is the greatest 
work which has been accomplished for the elucidation of the 
Geography. 

In considering the use which Strabo made of the authorities 
from whom his materials are derived, we are struck both by his 
sympathies and his antipathies. His devotion to Homer as a 
source of geographical information was unbounded, so that his 
judgement is frequently hampered by it in a prejudicial manner. 
In this, it is true, he was only following the example of most of 
his predecessors in scientific geography, cially Hipparchus, 
Polybius, and Posidonius, to whom the(Homeric poems: had 
become a sort of Sacred Book, the statements contained in 
which might not be questioned. Possibly in Strabo’s case two 
other influences may have been at work in increasing his bias 
in that direction ; the first, hig’ Stoic yiews, for an exaggerated 
devotion to Homer had become one of the tenets of that sect; 
the second, his relation to the literary schools of Pergamus and 
Alexandria, which were at variance as to the extent of the 
authority to be attributed to the poet, the former maintaining, 
the latter opposing, his claims to decide questions of general 


geography. On this subject Strabo ranged himself on the side . 


of the Pergamene stheq] *, and in consequence of this we find 
him attacking the statéments of Eratosthenes, who had ventured 
to advance the opposite opinion®. But the veneration which he 


3 Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. * Dubois, of. cif., pp. 176-179. 
3, P 744 * 3. 3. 17, 20. 
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remarkable. It has sometimes been explained by the supposition 
that he was not thoroughly conversant with the Latin language’, 
but in the case of one who had spent many years of his life at 
Rome this seems highly improbable. The reason may with 
more likelihood be found in the deficiency of Roman literature, 
not only in the production of systematic treatises on geography, 
but also in the intelligent description of the natural features of 
countries. His sense of this may have discouraged him from 
further investigation of works in that language from which 
valuable facts might have been gleaned. 

Of the authorities whom Strabo used, by far the most im- 
portant is Eratosthenes; he cites him continually, and from him 
he derived both the plan of his work, and the greater part of 
his scientific views. After him come Hipparchus, Polybius, 
Ephorus, Artemidorus, and Posidonius, all of whom contributed 
extensive materials for the treatment of various sides of his 
subject. In particular, it was from Polybius that he derived his 
interest in historical geography, and learnt to take a compre- 
hensive view of the history of mankind, and of the earth’s 
surface as the sphere of its operation and as modifying its 
development. Posidonius furnished him with a large store of 
observations about the phenomena of physical geography, 
together with miscellaneous information on numerous subjects, 
which he had collected in the course of his extensive travels. 
Of this latter kind also were the valuable contributions of 
Artemidorus. Besides these, there were numerous other writers 
on geography, of whose compilations and narratives Strabo 
availed himself for special countries, and additional details were | 
supplied from local sources. To discuss their merits and the 
debt which Strabo owed to them respectively is a task beyond 
the scope of this Introduction, but for the convenience of the 
reader a list of those who are mentioned in the following 
extracts is appended. On the general subject of the sources of 


? Groskurd, vol. 1, Introi. p. xxxv. 
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the Geography I may refer to the work of M. Dubois’, who has 
treated it more fully than any previous writer. 


LIST OF WRITERS ON GEOGRAPHY, WHO ARE MEN- 
TIONED IN THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS. 


1. ANAXIMANDER, of Miletus, b. 610 B.C.; philosopher of the 
Ionian school, and pupil of Thales. He introduced the use of the 
gnomon into Greece, and was said to have invented geographical 
maps. 

3. ARISTOBULUS; one of the companions of Alexander the Great 
in his campaigns in Asia, of which he composed a history. 

3. ARTEMIDORUS, of Ephesus, arc. 100 B.C. He travelled 
extensively, especially about the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and wrote a treatise on geography, containing much general 
information, which is frequently quoted by Strabo. 

4. CLEITARCHUS; companion of Alexander, and author of 
a history of his Asiatic campaigns, which ancient writers did not 
highly estimate. 

5. DEMETRIUS CALLATIANUS, of Callatia in Moesia, date un- 
certain; wrote a geographical treatise on Europe and Asia in 
twenty books. 

6. DEMETRIUS, of Scepsis, about the middle of the second 
century B.C.; a Greek grammarian, who wrote a disquisition, 
historical and geographical, in thirty books, on the Trojan allies 
mentioned in the Homeric catalogue. 

7. DEMOCRITUS, the philosopher of Abdera, b. circ.-460 B.C.; 
he was an extensive traveller and observer. 

8. DICAEARCHUS, a pupil of Aristotle, circ. 320 B.C.; wrote 
a treatise on general geography (I'js wepiodos), and a topographical 
description of Greece. He was the first person who attempted to 
measure the altitude of mountains. 

9. EPHORUS, of Cume in Aeolis, circ. 400 B.C.; wrote a general 
history in thirty books, two of which were specially devoted to the 


» Examen de la Glographie de Straben, pp. 1§3 foll. 
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geography of Europe, Asia and Africa. Strabo often quotes him, 
especially with regard to Greece. 

10. ERATOSTHENES, of Cyrene, b. 276 B.C.; the greatest 
mathematical geographer of antiquity before Ptolemy. His work 
on geography was comprised in three books, the first of which was 
introductory, while the second was devoted to mathematical, and 
the third to political and descriptive geography. 

11. Eupoxus, of Cnidos, circ. 366 B.C.; a famous astronomer, 
who also wrote a geographical work, which Strabo several times 
quotes. The same writer mentions that the observatory of Eudoxns 
in Cnidos was still shown in his time (17. 1. 30; cp. 2. 5. 14). 

12. HECATAEUS, of Miletus, civr. 520 B.C.; historian and 
geographer. Herodotus mentions him in connexion with the 
Ionian revolt against the Persians. He appears to have travelled 
extensively both in Asia and about the shores of the Mediterranean. 
His geographical work, which was called I'ys repiodes or Mepuyynens, 
seems to have embodied all the information on that subject which 
the Greeks of his time possessed. 

13, HIPPARCHUS, Gre. 150 B.C. the famous astronomer. He 
divided the known world into c/imaéa, or zones of latitude. 


14. MEGASTHENES, @rc. 290 B.C. He was sent by Seleucus 
Nicator as ambassador to Chandragupta (Sandrocottus) at Patali- 
putra (Palibothra) on the Ganges. His writings were the chief 
source from which the knowledge of India which the Greeks and 
Romans possessed was drawn. 

15. NEARCHUS, one of Alexander’s companions in his Eastern 
expedition. He was appointed in 326 B.C. to command the fleet of 
that monarch, which descended the Indus, and proceeded from the 
mouth of that river to the mouth of the Euphrates. His narrative 
of this expedition has been preserved for us in substance in Arrian’s 
Indica. Strabo also borrowed from it, though he censures Nearchus 
as a retailer of fables (2. 1. 9). 


16. ONESICRITUS, another companion of Alexander and historian 
of his campaigns. He accompanied Nearchus as second in com- 
mand on the voyage down the Indus to the Persian Gulf. He was 
also sent by Alexander to communicate with the Indian Gymno- 
sophists. Strabo severely criticizes his exaggerations. 
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17. PoLysius, the historian, b. circ. 204 B.C. He travelled in 
Spain, Gaul and Africa, and recognized the importance of 
geography as an aid to history, interspersing his historical narra- 
tive with geographical remarks, and devoting one entire book (now 
lost) to that subject. : 

18 PosiIDON1US, of Apamea in Syria, b. circ. 135 B.C.; a Stoic 
philosopher who taught at Rhodes. He wrote a continuation of 
the history of Polybius, and, like that writer, introduced into it 
numerous geographical notices, accounts of the manners and 
customs of the peoples whom he had visited, and especially 
observations on physical phenomena. For all these subjects Strabo 
was largely indebted to him, especially in connexion with Spain and 
Gaul, in which countries he had travelled extensively ; and from 
the information which can thus be traced to him we gather that he 
was one of the most intelligent observers in all antiquity. 


19. PYTHEAS, of Massilia, a navigator and author of travels, of 
uncertain date, but probably contemporary with Alexander the 
Great. The scene of his voyages was the western and north- 
western coasts of Europe. Strabo treats his statements as un- 
worthy of credit, and his alleged discoveries have often been regarded 
as fictitious; but the tendency of modern investigation is to re- 
habilitate him. 


20. STRATON, of Lampsacus, a Peripatetic philosopher, who 
became head of that school in 287 B.c. He received the surname 
of 6 ¢vornés on account of the attention he devoted to the physical 
branches of philosophy. 

21. THEOPHANES, of Mytilene, circ. 60 B.C.; a friend and 
companion of Pompey, who accompanied him on many of his 
campaigns, and wrote a history of them. Strabo uses his work 
especially for the region between the Euxine and the Caspian. 


22. TIMOSTHENES, of Rhodes, arc. 280 B.C.; admiral of the 
Egyptian fleet under Ptolemy Philadelphus. He wrote a work on 
Harbours in ten books, which was apparently designed as 
a practical guide to the navigator. 

23. XANTHUS, a Lydian historian, crc. 480 B.C. Strabo quotes 
him more than once in reference to changes that have taken place 
on the earth’s surface. 
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The textof A few words may be added as to the text of Strabo. Hardly 

Strabo. = any other ancient author has suffered so much in respect of 
the condition in which his writings have been handed down 

oe to posterity—a misfortune which is due, we may tage in } 
the first instance to the neglect of his work in antiquity, and 
the rarity of its transcription at an early period, which would 
be the necessary result of that neglect. In consequence of 
the limited number of copies that were in circulation, there 
were hardly any means of checking errors by comparison. As 
it is, all the existing MSS. are known to be derived from one 
archetype, for—not to mention other lacunae which universally 
occur—the latter part of the seventh book is wanting in all 
of them, though that portion of the work was complete in the 
MS. from which the Palatine Epitome was made in the tenth 
or eleventh century. The text has suffered severely also at 
the hands of unintelligent copyists, as is shown by the frequent 
recurrence of certain classes of errors, such as the transposition 
of passages, and the omission or insertion of pronouns, con- 
junctions, and prepositions, involving a hopeless confusion of 
syntax. The archetype just mentioned is proved to have been 
itself exceedingly corrupt by the correspondence in error which 
prevails in the manuscripts that are derived from it’. A further 

Aldine mischance, the ill effects of which were not counteracted until 

the present century, was the sea of a singularly bad MS. 






the first that was printed. The mistakes—ar sperfections 
which originated in this manner were modified, but only par- 
tially remedied, by means of revision and the comparison of 
other MSS., by Casaubon and subsequent editors, It may be 
noticed in passing, that it is auboni’s edition (C) tat 
reference is always made at the pr ‘day, when Strabo’s 
work is quoted by pages. It was reserved for the famous 
Modern Greek scholar, Coray, at the beginning of the present 





2 See Kramer's Preface to his 3 vol. edition, p. baxiv. 
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century, to purge the text of Strabo of its chief errors, and Coray’s 
to restore to soundness innumerable corrupt passages. TO jicng 
the extraordinary acuteness of perception and critical insight, 
which are displayed in his edition of the Geography (Par.'1815- 
19), a high tribute has been paid, both by Groskurd in the 
Preface to his German translation (vol. 1. p. lviii), and by Dr. 
C. Muller in the prefatory remarks to his Index Variae Lectionis 
in the Didot edition of Strabo. The latter of these two 
authorities (p. 940) speaks of him as ‘Corayus, vir nunquam 
satis laudandus, quem unum, modicis licet copiis instructum, 
plus quam ceteros omnes et praedecessores et successores in 
Strabone pristino nitori restituendo praestitisse sincerus quisque 
ingenue profitebitur.. What was wanting to Coray’s work was 
a complete examination of the MSS. of Strabo, with the view 
of determining their family affinities, and their relative value 
in the constitution of the text. This task was executed with 
devoted industry and excellent judgement by Dr. G. Kramer, Keauser 
of Berlin, whose edition in three volumes (1844-52), with its renee 
_ apparatus criticus and preface containing an account of the 
MSS., at once became the groundwork of all future study of the 
subject. Through him we know that the Paris MS. No. 1397 is 
the chief authority for the first nine books, which are all that it 
contains; and that for the remaining books we have mainly to 
depend on Vat. No. 1329, on the Epitome Vaticana, and on 
Venet. No. 640. The one defect which is traceable in Kramer 
as an editor is his timidity, or, as it may more correctly be 
termed, his too great modesty. In consequence of this he has 
relegated to the notes numerous emendations, which might with 
advantage have been introduced into the text. Meineke, in his 
edition, subsequently published (1866-77), has largely occupied Meineke’s 
himself in embodying these ; indeed, if we were to trust his own “™U0™- 
account of the matter, we should be led to believe that this was 
the sum of his work, for he says (Pref. p. iv), ‘si quid in hac 
Strabonis editione ad meliorem rationem revocasse judicabor, 
id totum Kramero deberi lubens fateor.’ But in pone he did 
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much more than this, for he suggested not a few important cor- 
rections of his own, and his greater boldness formed an excellent 
corrective to Kramer's caution—a quality which is of the highest 
value in textual criticism generally, but is somewhat out of place 
in dealing with so corrupt a text as that of Strabo. On this 
subject Meineke remarks (ibid. p. iii}—‘ cum corruptissimi sint 
Strabonis codices, in refingenda scriptoris oratione paulo plus 
libertatis mihi concessum putavi.’ In the following selections 
the text of Meineke’s edition has been adopted. At the same 

Later time it was impossible to ignore what has been accomplished 

nai in the way of emendation since it was published; and I have 
therefore occasionally introduced new readings, though in all 
such cases the variation from Meineke’s text has been noticed. 
The chief sources of these have been Madvig’s Adversaria 
Critica, Cobet’s Miscellanea Critica, and the selection of recent 
emendations which is given by Dr. Vogel in vols. 39 and 41 
of the Philologus. On the general subject of various readings 
and emendations of Strabo’s text, Dr. C. Miller's Index Var. 
Lect. is of the utmost value for the information which it contains 
up to the time of its publication in 1857; some of his own 
emendations also, which occur there, are excellent, and will be 
mentioned from time to time in the following pages. 


In writing this Introduction I have made use of the following 
works :— 

BUNBURY, History of Ancient Geography, vol. 2. chs. 21, 22. 

Butzer, Ueber Strabos Geographica. 

DuBOIS, Examen de la Géographie de Strabon. 

GROSKURD, Jntroduction to German Translation of Strabo. 

HABLER, Hat Strabo seine Geographie in Rom verfasst? in 
Hermes, vol. 19. 

HASENMULLER, De Strabonis Geographi Vita. 

MEYER, Quaestiones Strabonianae. 

—— Straboniana. — 
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NIESE, Beitrige sur Biographie Strabos,in Hermes, vol. 13. 

—— Straboniana, in the Rheinisches Museum, Neve Folge, 
vol. 38. . 

OTTO, Strabonis icropixésy twopynucres Fragmenta, and Quaesti- 
ones Strabonianae, in the Leipziger Studien sur classischen 
Philologie vol. 11 (supplement). 

Pais, Straboniana, in the Rivista dt Félologia classica, vol. 15. 

RIDGEWAY, art. Strabo in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

—— Contributions to Strabo’s Biography, in Classical Review, 
vol. 2. p. 84. 

ScHROTER, De Strabonis Itineribus. 

—— Bemerkungen su Strabo. 

VOGEL, Literaturhistorisches siber Strabon, in Philologus, vol. 41. 
pp. 508-531. 
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BOOK I, 


PROLEGOMEWNA. 


No. L—COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE STUDY OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


(GWL1) | 


‘THE Geography of Strabo is not only the most important 
geographical work that has come down to us from antiquity; but 
it is unquestionably one of the most important ever produced by 
any Greek or Roman writer. It was indeed, so far as we know, 
the first attempt to bring together all the geographical knowledge 
that was attainable in his day, and to compose what would be 
called in modern times a general treatise on geography.’ Bunbury, 
History of Ancient Geography, vol. 2. p. 213. 
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No. 3.—SUBDIVISIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 
(I. 1. 13-16, 19.) 


The following account of the modern view of the sphere of 
geography may be found serviceable, as illustrating that which is 
given by Strabo. 

‘Geography regards the earth as the platform on which man 
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lives and moves, and, without entering into the theory of such 
sciences as Astronomy, Botany, Zoology, &c., it culls from them 
such facts as bear on the interests or sustenance of man. Geo- 
graphy may therefore be defined to be a description of the earth as 
the abode of man. The topics which form its subject-matter may be 
conveniently classified under the three heads of Mathematical, 
Physical, and Descriptive Geography. 

‘I, Mathematical Geography includes all such matters as are 
derived from the Mathematical sciences, and particularly from 
Astronomy and Geometry. It deals (1). with the planetary 
relations of the earth, such as its position in the Universe, its size, 
form and movements; and (2) with the methods by which its 
surface may be represented. This branch of Geography might 
otherwise be described as Cosmography. 

‘II. Physical Geography deals with the natural history of the 
earth’s surface. It discusses such phenomena as the distribution 
of land and water, climate, volcanic agency, the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, &c., examining into the causes and effects 
of each. 

‘III. Descriptive Geography takes as its basis the political 
divisions of the earth, and gives a general survey of the various 
countries—their physical features, productions, climate, inhabitants, 
towns, &c. It includes what is termed Political Geography, but 
goes beyond it, inasmuch as it interweaves the purely political 
with the physical aspect of each country.’ Bevan’s Studenf’s Manual 
of Modern Geography, p. 1. 
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No. &—THE AUGUSTAN AGE ESPECIALLY SUITABLE 
FOR GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH. 


(1. 2. 1.) 
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AelrecOar apds ols dy» xal pixpdy apoodaBeiy durndGper, 
lxavip 3eC rlOecOar apdpacw ris emxepjoews. xal yap 37 
§ BOAD Tt Tots vv } Tay ‘Pwpalwy eaxpdreca xat ray TapOvaloy 
rijs rovavrys eunepias mpoodiduxe, xabdzep rots pera ry 
"Arefdvdpou orparelav, Ss now "Eparocbdyns’ 6 pev yap rijs pone 
*"Aalas todAhy dvexdAvpey piv xal tay Bopelow ris Eipsans : 
duavra péxpt rod “Iorpov' of 32 ‘Popaios ra éomdépa rijs the 
Romans, 
10 Etpdans &xavra péypt “AXBtos sorapod rod ry» Teppavlay 
dixa dratpotvros rd re aépay “lorpov Ta péxps T¥pa zorapov 
ra 8% dxdéxewa péxpt Matwray xat rijs els Kddxovs rekevrdogs Mithri- 
saparlas MiOpwddrns 6 xAnOels Etadrop éxolnce yoopysa xal py tor 
ol éxefvou orparnyot’ of 3¢ TapOvaios ra wept ry ‘Tpxavlay =o 
15 xal riy Baxrpraviy cal rovs txtp rovrwy InvOas yrwpysoré- 
pous hiv eéxolncay, Arrop yuwpi(opdvous bad ray apdrepor’ 
dore €xotpen ay rt Adyew ardov tov ™po fuse. Spay 8° Eoras Need of 
ToUTo padirra éy rots Adyots rots mpos TOUS ApS HOY, HrTOP wen 
pev rovs mdAat, padAov 32 rods per’ "EparocOém xal abrév earlier ae 
20 exetvor’ obs elxds, Saopmep mohupabtarepot téy ToAAGy yee 
yévact, rocotrp dvoedeyxrorépous etvar Trois torepov, Gy rt 


3. mpds ols Gv xal pixpdv: ‘and of his reign subdued the tribes east 


if i ‘succeed in making even a slight 
addition to their work, this ought 
to be regarded as a sufficient excuse 
for my undertaking. 
. 6. waSdwep sois: ‘as happened 
also in the case of those who lived 
after Alexander's ex iyi 

7. THs “Actas 10 attrac- 
tion for rijs *Acias ae Thue. 
7.3 7TH iba Ths orparias, and 


9. ia 700 “Iorpov: this was in 


his campaign against inst the Triballi in 


33§ B.C. | 
7 : the Dneister. 
: Mithridates the 


Mvprddrns 
Great (Eupater) in the earl y part 


of Pontus, the Colchians, and some 
districts beyond theCaucasus. When 
Parisades, king 


sent his generals Diopbantus and 

Neoptolemas to his aid, and they 

overran the country from the Tanais 

to the Tyras. 

ce dv rois eee TOUS 

apd fpav: ‘in my ms on my 
redecessors.” 


P 

21. SuceAcynroripous: the difh- 
culty of discovering the mistakes “ 
the more learned geogra 
Strabo’s reason for per te gue 


in particular 
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adnpperds Adyoow. el 3 dvayxacOnodpeOd xov rots avrots 
avridéyew, ols pdAwra exaxodovOoiper car’ Gdda, det ovy- 
yodunu exew" ob ydp wpéxerrat mpds Sxavras dyrudyew, ddAa 
rovs pty woddovs éay, ols pnde dxodrovbety Aftov, exelvous d2 
dcaray, obs ey tois zAelorois KatwpOwxéras loper, exet odd8e 5 
apis G&savras ¢dirocodpely foy, apis ’EparocOdyn 8% xal 
“Iwxapyop xat [lovedénoy cat ToAvBioy xat SAdovs rootrovs 
caddy. ' 


— + 


No. 4.—CHANGES OF THE FACE OF THE EARTH ARISING 
FROM THE RETIREMENT OF THE SEA. 


(L 8. 4, 5, 10.) 


Strabo’s views of the laws which regulate the changes that take 
place on the earth’s surface may be summarized as follows :-— 

All things are continually in a state of change and movement, 
and on this depends the system that regulates the world (17. 1. 36). 
The surface of the earth, whether land or water, is affected by this 
mutability, which is due to the operation of a great variety of 
forces, sometimes acting separately, sometimes in combination, but 
influencing, not the entire globe, but only parts of it. Numerous 
changes are wrought by inundations, earthquakes, and outbursts of 
subterranean fire; and elevations and depressions of the ground 
take place, so that extensive tracts of country, which have been at 
one time overflowed by the sea, at another are exposed to view 
(1. 3. 4,16; 17. 1. 36). The islands were for the most part created 
by volcanic forces, those in the open sea having been upheaved 
from the depths, while those adjoining the land were either formed 
in the same manner, or broken away from the continent, and 
separated from it by a strait (1. 3. 10; 6. 1. 6). Again, from 
depressions of the surface arise fissures in the earth, the engulfing 
of towns and districts, and the disappearance or formation of 
springs and lakes (1. 3. 10; 17. 1. 36). The rivers, also, from the 

| Saray: ¢ , Cokie 
ee eo ee eee 
derived from 3iara in the sense of accusative of the thing decided. 
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deposit which they bring down with them, form plains along their 
courses, and deltas at their mouths (1. 3. 7). The more violent of 
these movements of the earth’s surface, and sudden risings of the 
sea, Strabo suggests, may be connected with cycles of change, of 
which we do not possess the explanation (16. 2. 26). See Fischer, 
Ucber einige Gegenstinde der physischen Geograpkie bei Strabo, p.3 

The two main principles which Strabo enunciates as his own, 
viz.—(1) the importance of drawing inferences with regard to the 
more extensive physical changes from those which take place on 
a lesser scale before our own eyes; and (2) the theory of the 
alternate elevation and depression of extensive areas—are 
mentioned with high praise by Sir Charles Lyell, as being anticipa- 
tions on the part of the ancient geographer of the latest conclusions 
of modern science. Principles of Geology, vol. 1. pp. 24, 25. 

The following passage presents us with a summary of the 
evidence that was in circulation among the ancients with regard to 
a wider distribution of the sea over the face of the earth at an 
earlier period. Some of the arguments which were deduced from 
this evidence are valueless, while others, which were regarded as 

' proving comparatively recent changes, would apply only to a pre- 
historic era: but they are interesting, as showing how the early 
observers felt their way towards a scientific explanation of the 
phenomena. In particular, it furnishes us with their speculations 
on a subject, which Lyell calls ‘one of the most difficult problems 
in geology, viz. by what cause marine shells came to be plentifully 
buried in the earth at such great elevations and distances from the 
sea.” Of. at. vol. 1. p. 23. 


4. Mddtora 3€ dno [’Eparocbdyns] Girnow sapacxeiy xs apg 
ev duoxrlos xal rproyAlots dad Oadrdrms cradlos card tip ig 
peodyaay dparat todAaxod Kdyxer Kal dorpewy xal xnpapddcy 
wAHOos Kal AyvoOdAarrat, xaOdzep gnot wept rd lepdy rod 

S“Appovos xal rip ex’ aire S8dv rpicxtAlwy cradle otray Peal 
mohAny yap elvat xVoww dotpéwy, Sdas re xai vow Ere edploxe- 


4- Apvobédarrar : usually ‘la- distance from the Ammonium to the 
goons,’ here “salt-lakes’ or ‘salt- peg Saga at Paractonium is not 
marshes. more than 1200 stades (150 miles 

_5- TproxrAlew: in reality, the 6. thes Artina (40 BD) 


r 
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a8as xoNobs, dvapvonpard re Oaddrrs els Tos avaBddArAew 
apos @ xal vavdyia Oadarrlwy srolwv delxvvcda, & Epacay 


d:a Tob xdoparos éxBeBpdcba, cal ext orvrdlov dvaxciobat 
deAgivas emypadiy Exovras Kupnvalwy OewpSy. raira 3 
cizy thy Xrpdrwros eéxawet ddfay rod gvocod, cal Erg 
(2) in Asia. [dyGoy rod Avdod’ rod pey ZdvOov Aéyovros ext "Apraftépfov 
yevécOa péyay atypiv dor exrimety xorapyots xal Alpwas xal 
dpéara’ abrdy re eldévat wodAayh apdow axd rhs Oaddrms 
AlBov re KxoyyxvArddyn xal rd xrevddea cal ynpaptdwy rumd- 
para xal AwsoOdAarray ty *Appevlois nal Marinvois nat éy 30 
Dpvylq r7 xdrw, dv Evexa weibecOar ra wedla wore OdAarray 


yevéo Oar. 


says of the Oasis of the Ammonium : 
yfyrowra: 82 wal Gres abrépara iv 
A”) xupiy robTy Spucrol> xai rovroy 


I. 7h Te oddrms : 
jets of salt water are apparently 


meant. 
2. tgacav: sc. ol barydpror. 
dolphin 


occurs on coins of Cyrene (Head, 


Hist. Num. pp. 527, 528), it may 
have been on this occasion as 
an embiem of that city. 


§. Zrpdreves: on him and 
Xanthus see Gen. Introd., p. 49. 

7. péyav atypov: er (Ge- 
schichle der wissensthafilichen Erd- 
kunde der Griechen, vol. 1. p. 121) 
remarks on this that, from 
the way in which tosthenes 
adduces the stat-ment as an evidence 
of the ual retirement of the 
waters, it would seem that Xanthus 

led the occurrence as being 


* pecten” order. 
wev rumopata: ‘impres- 
Fo scallop-shells.’ 
10. dv ° nat Manyvois : 


the lakes Arsene (Lake of Van) and 


to} 3t Xrpdrwvos ere padAov daropudvov rijs 


Kapauta (Lake of Urumia) are 

meant. On these see 11. 14. 8, No. 

54, and notes there. Both of them 
brackish. 


hanuvs tells us (s. v. Zayydpsos) 
rad the river Sangarius flowed 


through Lower Phrygia, which con- . 


sequently would be the northern 
part of that country; but in the 

resent passage a different region 
a be meant, because there are no 
salt-lakesinthatneighbourhood. On 
the eee hand, as Prof. W. M. Ram- 
say suggested to me, nothing 
is more natural than that Strabo, 
when mentioning salt-lakes, should 
refer to the two remarkable ones in 
the extreme south of in| ia—the 
Lake Ascania (Bu/dur) an Lake 
Anaua (Chardak). The district in 
which these lie, though elevated, is 
much lower than the great 


—_- oo -— wee wo 
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alriodoylas, Sri @noty ofecbas rdv Evdfewor ph Exacy apdrepor oe Le 
rd xara Bu(dyrioy ordéua, rovs 32 zxorapovs Bidcacba: xal Staton. 
dpotfas rods els aitdy euBdddAovras, cir’ exxeceiy 1d Rep els 
rhy Ipomsovrita xal roy “EAAjoxovrov. rd 3° avrd cvpBivas 

g kal wept rh» xaf jpas OdAarray’ xal ydp évraida ray xara (3) in a 
UrjAas expayhvas wdpov, zrynpwlelons bad rGy soTapey Tis the Medi- 
Oaddrrms, xara 8 rh» Expvoww dvaxadrupPOivar ra revayedy tormanean- 
aporepoy. ¢tpe 8° alrlay apGrop pty Sre ris Efe Oadrdrrys 
xai rhs évrds rovdados Erepdy eorw, Exe Gre xai viv En 

10 rawvla rig Opados hardraxey dad rs Etpdans exi ryv AcBunp, 
ds dy pd) yds obons apérepoy rijs re évrds nal rijs exrds. cal 
Bpayvrara py etvas ra wept roy IIdvroy, rd 88 Kpyrixdy xat 
SuxeAuxdy xatl Saptgov wértayos odddpa Balla’ ray yap 
norapGy trelorepy xal peylormy pedvrwy dzd tis Epxrov cal 

1g THS dvaroAts, exeiva pew Lavos wAnpodoba, ra SdAa dt 
pévew Baba. 315 xal yAvxurdrny elvar riy Tlovrixiy OdAar- The Enxine 


lower than that of the Euxine, and 


explorations made the Russian 
the level of the Atlantic lower than - 


Government in the Sea has 


that of the Mediterranean. The 
accumulation of the waters contri- 
buted by the t rivers of eastern 


Europe caused by its the 
opening of a passare, Fist through 
the Bosporus and Hellespont, and, 
afterwards through the Straits. At 
the same time, the it which 
the streams brought down raised the 
level of the bed of the Euxine, and 
afterwards that of the Mediterranean, 
and by the slope thns produced made 
the water to run off from them more 
eepeely: Strabo rejects this view. 

_ 3. alr" derrecety 13 Uap: accord- 
ing to the legend which Diodorus 
has preserved (5. 47. 3-5), the flood 
which burst open the Hellespont 
extended A Samothrace, and sub- 
merged the lower of that island, 
forcing the inhabitants to take refuge 
in the mountain tops. One interest- 
ing result of recent hydrographical 


been to prove that at the end of the 
Pliocene epoch that sea was a great 
brackish lake, which had no con- 
nexion sie the Mediterranean, and 
that Bosporus was probabl 
pierced by the end of the Glacial 
sag see the Geographical Journal 
or 1893, p. §0. 

10. taivia ns Udados : such a sub- 
marine barrier of rock does exist, 
extending f-om Cape Trafalgar to 
Cape Spartel, which are only 22 
miles apart. The crest of this ridge 
is nowhere more than 167 fathoms 
below the surface, and owing to this 
parting wall the colder waters of the 
Atlantic are prevented from invading 
the Mediterranean, the temperature 
of be er egor igher. 

33. ya oGons : ¢ ime 
plying that they did not form one 
sea.” 


r2 


(4) in 
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ray tas tr exptces ylrecOar els obs eyxéxAtras réxous Ta 
Edgy. dsoxeiy 82 xdy ywoOivas tdy [Idyroy drop els borepos, 
ay pévoow al éxipptces rovadras’ xal yap voy 7dn revayllew 
Ta éy dpworepG tod Idvrov, rev re Sadpvdnoody Kal ra xadov- 
peva Sr7On bad téy vavTixay td swept roy “lorpoy xal rip 5 
SxvOGv epnplay. rdya 3H Kat rd rod “Appcovos lepdy apdérepoy 
ext ris Oaddrms dy expécews yevouéyns viv ev ry pecoyalg 
xetoOar, elxd(ec re rd pavretow evrAdyws eal rocodroy yere- 
oOas émeaves re xal yodpyson éxi Oaddrry Sy, Tov TE ext Tord 
otrws exromopoy and ris Oaddrrns ox evACyop woLeiy THY 10 
voy odcay émdveray cal ddfav" thy re Alyvrroy 1rd wadatdy 
Oardrryn xrAv(eoOa: péxpe toy EXGy Gy wep 1d TInAovowoy cal 
rd Kdotoy Spos xal rip SupBovida Aluynv Ere yoo nal viv 
xata thy Alyunroy ris GApuplBos spvrropévns ipdypous cal 
xoyxvAidders evploxecOat ros BdéOpous, Gs ay rePararrapérns 15 
Tis xépas xat rod réxov wavrés rod wepi rd Kdowoy xal ra 
Téppa xadovpeva revayl(opros, Gore ovvdarey to rijs 'EpvOpas 
KoAzp’ ervdovons 88 THs Oaddrrns avaxadvPOjvar, peivar 32 


thy SpBRovida rAipemp, clr’ Expayhvas cai radrny dore édddy 


yevécba. as 3’ avrws cal ris Molpidos Alpyns rovs alyta- 20 
Aovs alyradois Oaddrrns padAXAov 7 woTapot apoceoxévar. rd 
péy ouv eauxrAvCecOal wore zor pépos tan iwelpwr ext Kat- 
pots twas xal wdéAty dvasadvarecOas d0ln rs dy as 3 abras 
xal rd rots édddeow dyepadror elvas thy yi» &xacay rip viv 
Epadrov, xabdwep ye vy Ala xai rip EFadov, ey j olxotper, 25 
tocavras dexopéyny Saas atros "Eparocbéyns eipnxe petaBodrds’ 

1. ds o66 yxécArra: réwoug: twéserpos, ‘rocky beneath the sur- 


‘the outflow takes place towards face,’ in 12. 3. 7 and 16.1. 11. 
those parts, in the direction of which 16. rd T'ippa nalotpeva: a town 


the bed of the sea slopes. in between the Mons Casius 
4. Ta v rita Bed and the Pelusian mouth of the Nile. 

a ea awe piesa 17. verted shige the line of 
5 via communication between the two seas 

term for south-western Russia. here intended is in its general di 


found to have sand underneath’ ; cp. cp. 1. 3.17, No. &. 
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Sore apds ye tov =defov Adyow obdey dy Exar Tis 5, w 
d&roxop. 
5. Ilpds 82 rav Expdraava Adyorr’ Gy, Srt TOAAGy alrloy Syrwy The o 


adels -radra ra py Svra alriarar, xpérny yap alriay dyole, and retire- 
5 Sri ris yrds Oaddrrys xal ris exrds ob ratrdv 1d Bagos cai ee 
& Budds. xpds yap Td perespi(ecOar ravryy xal razewodoGat owing to 
kal dmcddfey réwovs Tuas xal dvaxepeiy dx’ airéy ov roird a nit 
Zor alrioy Td GAAa cal SdAAa eddy ra pty raxeworepa elvat depression 
ra 82 WryAcrepa, GAAS rd 7a aira eddgy Tore pey peerewpl- otis bes: 
10 CeoOas wore 8 ad ramewodobas cal ovvefalpew fj ovperdiddrat 
rd wédayos’ efapOty pip ydp exxdrica dy, raxewwer de 
dvadpdpor dy els rhy dpxalay xardoraow ... i 
10. Thy piv ot rovadrny alriodoylay Hrrov Ey ris droddEatro’ Greater 
padrep 3 and ray davepwrépey Kai rGv xa’ jtpay rpémor ar. 
15 Twa Spwpévay avantéoy roy Adyor Kal yap ataxAvopol cal ee by 
geiopot cal dvadvojpara xal dvodnoas ris ipddov yis he ceealiee: 
perewplCover xal rip OdAarray, al 8 oun (ices tamewotouw 
atriy ob yap prdpor pty dvevexOfvar Sévayras Kai pixpat 
virot, peydAat 8 ob 88 vigor yey, HEpoe 8° ov. duolws de 
20 cal ovri(hoes Kai pixpal cal peydAa yévowr’ dy, elzep xal 
xdopara xai xarandces xwploy cal xaroxiasy, os ext Bovpas 


: ‘impute is used to explain the question of 
paradox.’ the submergence and the reappear- 
4. Ta ph Svra alndrar: ‘he ance of continents. The elevation 


suggests causes which do not exist,’ 
viz. the raising of the bed of the 
inland seas by the accumulation of 
alluvium deposited by the rivers. 
Bea shows deep (§ 8) that 
the deposit is prevent m spread- 
ing fat by the rebuke of the sea. 

6. mpos : Strabo replies to 
Straton’s theory by propounding his 
own. 

g. 6AAd cd td atrd ddn: 
here the principle of the alternate 
elevation and de ion of extensive 


areas, for which Lyell praises Strabo, 


of the bed of the sea raises the level 
of the surface of the sea, which con- 
sequently overflows the land; and 
the reverse process also takes place. 
ee sin a cr ar Aririeal 

argument here is that changes 
which we see taking place on a small 
scale can equally well take place on 
vind SSirodi eer 
33. Botpas: a town in Achaia, 
which was destroyed by an earth- 
quake at the same time as Helice; 
see I. 3. 18, No. 5. 
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te xal BiCéyns xal ddAwy srAcdpwr, txd ceropoh yeréoOat 
gaol xal rip SexeAlay ovdéy te padrdAov dxoppGya ris Iradlas 
elxd(or ris Gy 1) dvaBdAnOecicay vxd rod Alrvalov aupds éx 
BvO08 ovpycivar aoatros 3% xai ras Atnapalwy yicovs cal 
TleOnxotecas. 


No. 5.—CHANGES DUE TO ERUPTIONS, EARTHQUAKES, 
AND OTHER CAUSES. ees 


(1. 3. 16-20.) 


A notable feature in Strabo’s Geography is the attention which 
he paid to volcanic phenomena (see Gen. Introd., p. 37). The 
accounts which he has left us of Vesuvius and its neighbourhood, 
of Etna and the Lipari Islands, of the district of the Catacecaumene 
in Western Asia Minor, and of Mount Argaeus in Cappadocia, are 
highly graphic and full of interesting details. Nor does he over- 
look other physical features connected with the same branch of study, 
such as earthquakes, hot springs, and mud volcanoes. The facts 
which are mentioned in the present extract are mainly derived from 
the neighbourhood of Greece, and that country was well qualified 
' to furnish information on the subject, because it was situated near 
a volcanic centre, and its peculiarities in this respect had been 
observed with more than usual care. This volcanic centre was the 
island of Thera (the modern Sanforin), the periodical eruptions of 
which form a partial vent for the internal heat, and relieve the 
adjacent continents from more violent movements. As it is, Greece 
throughout its history has been much exposed to earthquakes, 
especially the Peloponnese, which was the scene of the destruction 
of the cities of Helice and Bura, and of the eruption of Methana; 
and which, for this reason among others, was the focus of the 


1. Befdvns : ae ee ee fercnt.’ Jn 6.1.6 Strabo remarks 
Thrace towards the Euzine ; that this was thought by Aeschylus 
Mela, 2. 2. 22 ‘Fuit bic Buooe, and others to be the origin of the 
motu terrae intercidit’: Pliny, 4-44, name Rhegium, ‘ The Rent.’ 

‘ Bizonen terrae hiate oe Wi. &. Th@nxotcoas: now /schia, 

3. éwo Aen. in the bay of Naples; the name is 
3. 414 ‘ loca, vi quondam et sometimes used so as to include the 
vasta coaealaa Tuina. . island of Prochyta (Procida) also. 
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worship of Poseidon, the ‘earth-shaker.’ In Northern Greece also 
we can trace a line of earthquake movement, extending from 
Attica through Trachis, the north of Euboea, and the island of 
Peparethus to Lemnos (see Tozer’s Geography of Greece, pp. 131, 
135). These phenomena have left their mark on Greek mythology, 
especially in connexion with the fire-gods Hephaestus and 
Heracles, the former of whom, when cast down from heaven, fell on 
Lemnos, while the latter ascended in fire from the heights above 
Trachis. Historical events, also, were influenced by them: thus 
the great earthquake at Sparta in 464 B.C. gave occasion to the 
revolt of the Helots, and the outbreak of the third Messenian war; 
and in 426 the Peloponnesians gave up their annual invasion of 
Attica on account of the violence of the earthquakes (Thuc. 3. 89). 
In the interval between classical times and the present day these 
movements of the earth in Greece have been the chief cause of the 
destruction of ancient buildings. 


16. TIpés 8 rnv &0avpacrlay réy rovovrey weraBodér, ofas 
Epapey alrias elvas tréy emixAvcewy cal ray rovovrwy zabdy, cakes: 
ofa elpnrat ra xatd ry LTiceAlay cal ras AldAov vijcous xai pe styer 
T@nxovocas, &fcov wapadetvar cat SAAa wreloo rap ev érépois ch rial 
sréxos dytwy 7 yevopdvey Suolwy rovres. dOpda yap ra 
totatra wapadelypata apd dpOadpav reOdvra mavoe rhv 
éxmAngw. vuvl 38 7d Gndes trapdtrre: ry alcOnow xal delx- 
wow dzepiay roy pice ovpBawdvrey cat rod Blov zavtés, 
oloy ef ris A€you ra wept Oijpay nat Onpaclay vious ipupdvas at Thera, 
10 dy r@ peratd mépp Kpijrns xal rijs Kupnvalas, Sv 4 Ovjpa jn- 
tpétoXls dors ris Kupims, xat rip Alyonrov Kal wodAd pdpn 
totaira ris “EAAddos. dvd péooy yap Orjpas cat Onpaclas 


1. Tipés 88 tiv dOavpacriav: = 5. 1 that he was well acquainted with 


‘to prevent our marvelling at.’ the real position of that island. It 

8. rod Biow wavrés: ‘of the has therefore been by Dr. 

are - life corel C. Miiller (Ladex Jor Per. Let., p. 944) 
vpyvalas: in 8 3.19 to substitute rijsz _— “or tie 


Seabee e statement that Kvpnvaias in both 

Thera ves te and Cyrene, The form Pyraie i is found fs sage 
which is a manifest blunder. On ‘Piven. 

the other hand, it is clear from 10. 12. dvd ploov ydp; the island of 


2 
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exxerodaat drdyes ex rod weAdyous 2g’ jpyépas rérrapas, Sore 


macay (civ xat prtyecOar riv OdAarray, dvepioncay xar 


ddrlyor efa:popérny ds &v spyamxds cvvridepndyny ex pidpwr 
vicov éxtyovoay dédexa oradlwv thy wepluerpoy. jerd de 


THY wabAay Tob mdOous COdppnoay wparor “Pddiot Oadarroxpa- 5 


robvres emaporndrcdoa: rE téxg Kal Toceddvos "Acdarlov 
lepdy WptoacOa xara thy vicov. ey 3&8 tH Dowlkn not 
Hocewddytos yevopévov cevopod xaraxobjva zéAdww Wpupdrny 
Sutp VdGvos, xal adbrijs 38 TidGvos cyeddy rt ra dvo pépn 
wecew, GAN otk GOpows, Sore ph wortw POdpov dvOpdzwv 
yevécOar. 138° abrd wdOos cal exi rh Suplay SrAnv di€reave, 
perplos 3 ras. 3:87 82 cat eal ras mjoous rds re KuxAd- 


at Chalcis, das xat rh EvBoay, dore rijs "ApeOotvons (ore 8 ey XarxBe 


in Troas, 


Kpyim) tds mnyds dxorudAwOjvat, cvxvais 3 Hudpars Eorepov 
dvaBAvoast xar’ SAAo ordutor, pi) wavecOar 82 ceopévny rip 
vijcov xara pépn apiv fj} xdopa yas dvory Oey ey. rq Anrdyre 
zedlp mAOod d:aztpov worapdy éfjpece. 


17. ToAAGy 8% ovvaywyds rornoapdvey roravras, dpxéoes Ta 


Thera is crescent-shaped, and en- 
closes 2 bay on the north, east, and 
south, while on the western side lies 
the island of Therasia, The encir- 
cling wall thus formed is eighteen 
miles round in its inner rim, and is 
broken in two places, where the 
eater Pe the two ae ts 
om one ano 
straits. In the middle of the basin 
there rise from the sea in close 
pore to one another three smal] 
lands, called respectively Palaca, 
Mikra, and Nea Kaumene, or the 
Old, the Little, and the New Burnt 
Island: the first-named of these was 
elevated in the eruption of 196 B.c., 
which is here described by Strabo, 
a the pa two in the eruptions 
1873 1707 A.D. Most 
logists believe that the whole of the 


area of this basin was once covered 
ps single volcanic cone, which 
erwards fell in, while the | the position 
of the crater was that now occupied 
Principles, 2. pp- 65-783 Toren, 
3, 2. pp. 95-75; Jorer, 

bande 9 : Gael the Aegean, pp. 97-T00. 

: xparotvres: ‘at the 
time oO their 1 rmavitiane su : 
The period referred to is date 
ceding the fall of the Macedonian 
sea et in 168 B. 

ied ary el the Securer.’ 


gronnd eed 


18. owvaywyds : ‘collections of 
sear ay vic 


pxloa olxelus wapareOivra: 
‘it oa suffice if we place before the 
reader so as to illustrate the matter 
oa band.” 


°o 
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diedeyyOGpev exelvors Gxavra Adyovres. troop Bdvoper 3” 
&dAwy SAAO vt xatopOwodyrwy GAAo word pépos Ere rob Epyov 
AelrecOar’ apds ols ay Kal pixpdy spocdaBely dun béper, 
ixavhy et rlBecbar mpdpacw rhs emyxepijoews. Kat ydp 37) 
§ BOAV Tt rots voy 9 Tov ‘Pwpalwy emxpdrea cai rév TapOvaloy 
ris rovavrns euwetpias apoodddoxe, xabdzep rois wera Thy 
’Adefdvdpou otparelay, ds now "Eparoabéyns’ 6 wey yap rijs rege 
*"Aclas moAAhp avexddrAupev jpiv xal ray Bopelwy rijs Etpéams peal 
dnavra péxpt rod “lorpov' of 3% “Pwpaioe ra éoxdpia rijs the 
10 Etpdéans A&xavra péypt “AABtos sorapod rod ryv Teppavlap 
dixa diatpotvros rd Te aépay “lorpou Ta péxpt Tépa srorapov" 
7a 8% éxéxewa expt Matoray cat ris els Kddxovs reheurdons ithe 
naparlas McOpidarns 6 xAnOels Etadrwp éxolnoe yropia rad oa 
ol éxelvov orparnyol of 3¢ TapOvaios ra wept riv ‘Tpxavlay ore 
1ans. 
1g kat THY Baxrpiaviy cat rovs tatp rovrwy TnvOas yrwpiuor€- 
pous piv exolyoay, Arrov yuwpiCoudvous bad tv apdrepor 
core txoupev Gy rt Adyew ardov trav mpd fpr. Spay 3 Eoras Need of 
TOUT padiora éy rois Adyots Tots ™pos TOUS BpO Hyay, Hrrov a el 
pey rovs zaAat, paddov 8% rovs per’ "Eparoabéyn xal avrép cartier geo- 
20 exetvor’ obs elxds, Sowmep mohypablerepor toy TohAGy ye- ae 
yovact, tocotre dbvaedeyxtorépovs etvar rois Ecrepov, dy re 


3. wpés ols Av xal pixpdév: ‘and 


of his reign subdued the tribes east 
if i ‘succeed in making even a slight 


of Pontus, the Colchians, and some 


addition to their work, this ought 
to be regarded as a sufficient excuse 
for my undertaking.’ 
. 6. waSdwep rots: ‘as happened 
also in the case of those who lived 
after Alexander's roared 

7. Ths ‘Aolas wohAty : attrac- 
tion for rijs Actas FOAY, as ee Thue. 


7-3 Tv wielorqy ris orparias, and 
elsewhere. 

9. péxpr Tod : this was in 
his campaign against the Triballi in 
335 B.C. 

11. Tupa : the Dneister. 

13. McOpSdrng: Mithridates the 


Great (Eupator) in the early part 


districts beyond the Caucasus. When 
Parisades, king of the Bosporus, 
requested his assistance i 
Sarmatians and _ Rhoxolani, 

sent his generals Diophantus fer 
Neoptolemus to his aid, and they 
overran the country from the Tanais 
to the Tyras. 

18. év rois Adyous rois wpés Tous 
spd hpav: ‘in my criticisms on my 


sh 

1. SuceAcyx : the diff- 
salty: of discovering the mistakes of 
the more learned rs is 
Strabo’s reason for critici them 
in particular. 
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arnpperds Adywow. el 8 dvayxacOnodpeOd wou rots avrots 
avridéyew, ols pddwra éxaxodovOoipen car’ GdAa, det ovy- 
yoapny exew’ ob ydp mpdéxetras wpds Aaavras dyridyew, GAAa 
rovs pty sodAous day, ols nde axorovbety Afrov, éxelvovs de 
dcarray, obs ey rots wAclorois KatwpOaxdras Taper, exe odd2 5 
apis Gxavras pirocopety &fiov, apis ’"Eparocbévn 8% «ai 
“Iaxapyop xat Tovedévtoy cat MoAvBiop cat &dAous rovobrovs 
xaddp. 


-— +m . 


No. 4.—CHANGES OF THE FACE OF THE EARTH ARISING 
FROM THE RETIREMENT OF THE SEA. 


(1. 3. 4, 5, 10.) 


Strabo’s views of the laws which regulate the changes that take 
place on the earth’s surface may be summarized as follows :-— 

All things are continually in a state of change and movement, 
and on this depends the system that regulates the world (17. 1. 36). 
The surface of the earth, whether land or water, is affected by this 
mutability, which is due to the operation of a great variety of 
forces, sometimes acting separately, sometimes in combination, but 
influencing, not the entire globe, but only parts of it. Numerous 
changes are wrought by inundations, earthquakes, and outbursts of 
subterranean fire; and elevations and depressions of the ground 
take place, so that extensive tracts of country, which have been at 
one time overflowed by the sea, at another are exposed to view 
(1. 3- 4, 16; 17. 1. 36). The islands were for the most part created 
by volcanic forces, those in the open sea having been upheaved 
from the depths, while those adjoining the land were either formed 
in the same manner, or broken away from the continent, and 
separated from it by a strait (1. 3. 10; 6. 1. 6). Again, from 
depressions of the surface arise fissures in the earth, the engulfing 
of towns and districts, and the disappearance or formation of 
springs and lakes (1. 3. 10; 17. 1. 36). The rivers, also, from the 


tarrav: ‘to pass jadgement ‘ arbitration.” When used in this 
on’; this meaning bf the word is way, Sarde usually governs aon 
derived from Siata in the sense of accusative of the thing decided. 


See — Oe Tarrant pg Ee meneame ST ea oe 
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deposit which they bring down with them, form plains along their 
courses, and deltas at their mouths (1. 3. 7). The more violent of 
these movements of the earth’s surface, and sudden risings of the 
sea, Strabo suggests, may be connected with cycles of change, of 
which we do not possess the explanation (16. 2. 26). See Fischer, 
Ueber einige Gegenstande der physischen Geographie bei Strabo, p. 3. 

The two main principles which Strabo enunciates as his own, 
viz.—(1) the importance of drawing inferences with regard to the 
more extensive physical changes from those which take place on 
a lesser scale before our own eyes; and (2) the theory of the 
alternate clevation and depression of extensive areas—are 
mentioned with high praise by Sir Charles Lyell, as being anticipa- 
tions on the part of the ancient geographer of the latest conclusions 
of modern science. Prina‘ples of Geology, vol. 1. pp. 24, 25. 

The following passage presents us with a summary of the 
evidence that was in circulation among the ancients with regard to 
.a wider distribution of the sea over the face of the earth at an 
earlier period. Some of the arguments which were deduced from 
this evidence are valueless, while others, which were regarded as 

' proving comparatively recent changes, would apply only to a pre- 
historic era: but they are interesting, as showing how the early 
observers felt their way towards a scientific explanation of the 
phenomena. In particular, it furnishes us with their speculations 
on a subject, which Lyell calls ‘one of the most difficult problems 
in geology, viz. by what cause marine shells came to be plentifully 
buried in the earth at such great elevations and distances from the 
sea” Of. at. vol. 1. p. 23. 


4. Madtora dé gnow [Eparocbéms] Girnow sapacxeiv x65 pr ibaina 
év dsoxiAlors cal rpioxtAlors dad Oadrdrms cradles card rip os 
peadyatay dparar oAAaXoo Kéyxwv cal dorpewy cal ynpayvdup 
BAHOos cat AyvobdAarra, xabdzep dyot wept rd lepdy rod 

5"Appwvos xal rip én’ airg S8dv rpicytAlwy oradlwy odcay (1) in 
TohAjp yap elvat xvow dorpéwy, das re cat vow Ere edploxe- 


4- AipvobdAarras : usually ‘la- distance from the Ammonium to the 

goons, here “salt-lakes’ or ‘salt- Mediterranean at Paraetonium is not 

marshes, ; more than 1200 stades (150 miles). 

5+ TproxiAlev: in reality, the 6. &Aas: Arrian (nad. 3. 4. 3) 
y 


~ 
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cOat xodAovs, dvadvotpard re Oardrms els Hyos dvaBdd\Xr\ew 
apds § xal vavdyia Cadarrlwy zroloy delxvpveGa, & Epacay 
dua rod xdoparos exBeBpdobat, xal eat orvrrdley dvaxciobar 
SeAdivas emypadiy Exovras Kupyvaley Oewpéy. tavra 3 
clay thy Xrpdrevos éxawet ddfay ros dvowod, cal Ens 
(2) in Asia. SdyGov rod Avdoe rod piv ZdyOov Adyorros éat ’Apraféptow 
yevécOa plyay aixpiy Sor exrAczeiy zorapyovs cal Aluvas cal 
¢ptara’ airéy re eldévar wodrAay zpdcw axd ris Oaddrrys 
AlOoy re xoyxvA1ddyn xal rd xrevddea xal ynpaptdoy rurd- 
para xal AypoOdAarray éy ’Appevlos nat Marimpois xal éy 10 
Dpvylq ri xdrwo, Sv Evexa zeiderOar ta wedla wore Oddatray 
yevécOar. tod 8% Erpdrwvos Ex padrAov dzroptvov rips 


says of the Oasis of the Ammonium: Kapanta (Lake of Uruavia) are 
yyrowra: 82 wal Gres abripara ivy = meant. On these see 11. 14. 8, No. 
4 Toure Both of them 


re ore ere teers wal ww 54, and notes there. 
ili deh ta as er Spvylq ti xdre: this title 
7h Te Gaddrrys : seems to have been 


jets of salt water are apparently at different periods —to 
meant. i 


2. igacay: sc. ol iw: Stephanus tells us (sv. Zayyépeos) 

_ de SArdivas: as dolphin that the river Sangarius flowed ~ 
occurs oa coins of Cyrene through Lower Phrygia, which con- . 
Hist. Num. 527, 528), it may sequently would be the northern 
poled cigar eg eae part of that ; but in the 
an em city. present a di ; 

LL re 2. Ce 


7. va : 
sthichle der wissenschafilichen Erd- say has suggested to me, nothing 
kunde der Griechen, vol. 1. p. 121) is more natural than that Strabo, 


remarks on this that, from when mentioning salt-lakes, should 
the way in which Eratosthenes refer to the two remarkable ones in 
adduces the statement as anevidence the extreme south of —the 


g. rd xvevoden: shells of the  table-land, and might therefore rea- 
: ‘ sonably be called 4 «dre Spryie. 

xe TuUMepa * impres- 12. dwropévoy ris elnedoylas: 
sions of scall : ‘ prosecuting the investigation of 

10. év “Appevious xal Manyvots: causes.’ ing to Straton, the 
the lakes Arsene (Lake of Van) and level of the i was 
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alriodoylas, Sri Gov olerOas rv Etfewor pn Exary apdrepon ‘Sluice | 
rd xara By(dyrioy ordpa, rovs 32 xorapots Bidcacbat Kal spratoo. 
droifas rovs els avrdy euSdddovras, cir’ exxeceiy 1d Bap els 
rh» IIpororrde cai rav “EAAfomwovroy. 1d 3° ard cup Piva 

g xal wept ry xa huas OdAarray xal ydp évradda rip xara (3) in the 
SrjAras expayyva wdpoy, sAnpaGelons xd rGy worayay Tis the Medi- 
Gaddrrys, xara 8 rev Expvowy dvaxaduPOnvar ra + Sdn tetrancan. 
uporepos. épe 3 alrlay xpérop pity Sri ris Efe Oaddrms 
kai ras eyrds rovagos trepdy tor, Exe Sri cai viv En 

10 raixla ris Upados kardraxey dad ris Evpdans exit rw AcBunp, 
Gs dy pd pas odons apdrepoy ris Te évrds xal ris exrds. cal 
Bpaxvrara pew etyas ra wept ray [Idvroy, rd 32 Kpyrixdy cal 
Suxeducdy xal Lapdpor wéAayos odddpa Balla’ ray yap 
corapGy wAclorey xal peyloray pedyrwy ad rijs dpxrov cal 

ig THs dyarodns, éxetva pew vos aAnpotcOa, rd GAAa de 
pévew Bala. 3:6 xal yAvaurdrny elvas iy Tlovriniy OdAar- The Exsine 


of 


lower than that of the Euxine, and orations made 


the level of the Atlantic lower than - 


that of the Mediterranean. The 
accumulation of the waters contri- 
Laie by the ae 
urope cau y its 

opening of a Passage, Frat through 
the Bosporus and Hellespont, and, 
afterwards through the Straits. At 
the same time, the deposit which 
the streams brought down raised the 
level of the bed of the Enxine, and 
afterwards that of the Mediterranean, 
and by the slope thus produced made 
the water to run off from them more 
ig op 6 Strabo rejects this view. 

3. ete” deweociv td USep: accord- 
ing to the legend which Diodorus 
has preserved (5. 47. 3-5); the flood 
which burst open He t 
extended to Samothrace, and sub- 
merged the lower part of that island, 
forcing the inhabitants to take refage 
in the mountain tops. One interest- 
ing result of recent hydrographical 


expl the Russian 
Government in the has 
been to prove that at the end of the 
Pliocene epoch that sea was a great 
brackish lake, which had no coa- 
erg ig the Mediterranean, a 
t e Bosporus was proba 

pierced by the end of the Glaci 


owing 
parting wall the colder waters of the 
Atlantic are prevented from invading 
the Mediterranean, the temperature 
of which is much higher. 


¥2 


(4) in 
Egypt. 
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ray tds tr exptces ylvecOa: els obs eyxéxAtras résove ra 
Edgy. doxety 32 xdy ywoOHvas tov Idvroy drop els borepoy, 
dy pévwow al éxippices rowatras cal yap viv dn revayllew 
Ta dy dptorepg rod IIdvrov, rdv re SaApvinocdy xal rd xadov- 
peva SrnOn bad ray vavrixéy 1a swept rdv “lorpoy xal rip 5 
SxvOGy épnulay. rdya dy xal rd rob "Appwvos lepdy xpdrepop 
eat ris Oaddrms dy exptcews yevoudyns vow ev rH pevoyalg 
xetoOar, elxd(er re rd pavreioy ebAdyws eal rocodroy yeré- 
vas txpavés re xal yodpipoy ext Oadrdrry dy, Tov re ext word 
otrws éxromapor dzd ths Oaddrrns ctx ebAcyor soLeiy THY 10 
voy ovoay tmpdyeay cal ddfayv" tiv te Alyvmroy 13 madatdy 
Bardrry wAv(ecOa péxpe tay EAXGy rév wept 73 TynAovoroy cal 
rd Kdovoy Spos xal riyv SepBwvlda Alpyny Er yody nal viv 
xara rnp Alyusroy ras dApuplBos cpurropdyns Spdppovs xal 
coyxvaiades evploxecOat tous BdOpous, as dy reOararrwpérns 15 
Tis xepas xal rod réxov wavrés rou wept rd Kdotoy xal ra 
Téppa xadovpeva revaylCovros, dore ovvdarew T¢ ris "EpvOpas — 
cdizy’ erdovons 8 tis Oaddrrns avaxaduPOijvat, petvar de 


_ thy TepBovida Aiwwnpy, ctr’ expayzvat xat ravrny dore Addn 


yevécOa. as 3 atrws cal rijs Molpidos Alums rovs alyta- 20 
Aous alytadois Oadrdrrns paddAop } worayod mpoceouxévar. rd 
pey ouv exxrAv(eadal wore woAd pépos ray aelpwv ent Kai- 
pots rivas xal wdduy dvaxadvrrecOas Soln tis Gy’ Gs 8 abras 
cal rd rois éddeow dydpadoy evar ri» yqv &xacay rh viv 
Spadov, xabdaep ye vy Ala cai ri efadrov, ev Ff olxodper, 25 
rocavras dexopnémmpy Saas atros "Epatocbéyns elpnxe peraBonds’ 


1. ds obs &cdira, réwous:  siwéwerpos, ‘rocky beneath the sur- 
‘the ontflow place towards face! fa 42. 2. 7 and 16.1 11. 
those parts, in the direction of which 16. rd Téppa xadotpeva: a town 
the bed of the sea in between the Mons Casius 

4. va srralg sie > 3 : the sad Pelusian mouth of the Nile. 
alluvinm at the Ita of the be. 17. Gore ouvamrav: the line of 

5. Zxvbav ipnplev: a general communication between the two seas 


4- Uhdppovs eiploxcofas: ‘ 
found to have sand underneath’ ; oe 


here intended is in its direc- 
seb. “Gee dan Gee ade See 
cp. 3. 3. 17, No. &. 


Suez canal : 
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erre tpes yt Tie Séshew ep catty tp ha ris xperdipew 
éreres. 

5. Tpes de ree Szperure Acyecr’ év, oi cous atric dvruw The en- 
€¢cis rare re py 6sTe ec:eTa. Spuryy yap Girier Geo, 203 retire 
$ or r3s drrég Gadarrys cei res cares o8 rasriy rd Gages cai ment of the 
© Szdos. pis yap 73 pereemperfen reirey asi rexcuredetes owing to 
cai Crude TOTeTS TUS cei Grajepe ax aires of vourd naa 
éoTu airy To die cal Dre Ccda re pip TewErerepa Clipe: depression 
Ta 32 i-Acrepa, GAAS Te Ta arte Rady wert piv pereapt- ~ * bed. 

en ee ee ee 
rd xe\ayos: éfa,Sem pty yap Cawr<sves bs, eee ae 
ératpcuos ay els Tay dpyalay carécrecw ... 
10. Tay pix ovy rocavray elriodcylar qrros dy ris axodefaro’ Greater 
padAer 3° axd rox gaxepwripus cai ray caf jylpay tpéroe DET 
15 TUG Cpwpytrey arasTéoy Tor Acyor’ cai yap caTax\vopol cai plained by 
petempiCoves xai Tay OdAarrez, al 32 cvumn(goes Tarewovow 
ainiy ob yip pion ply avevex Giver Wravrar cal pusped 
vijoos, ucyéAas ¥ of of82 rious pér, Freapos B ob. Spolees 22 
20 cal ovri(yoes Kai pixpai cal peyada ytvouwr’ dy, elzep xal 
x¢éopara xai xataréces xeplay xal carouisy, Ss ext Botpas 


1. spordipay Erowev: ‘im 


ei 
i 
F 
al 
2, 


Sireccls ca rses whichido; aot Xk of the bed of the sea raises the level 
viz. the raising of the bed of the of the surface of the sea, which con- 


psBpor : 

the deposit is prevented from spread- the argument here is that changes 

a Saale the reflux of the sea. which we see taking place on a small 

6. yap: Strabo replies to scale can equally well take place on 
Straton’s theory by pr ing his a large scale. 

own. 


g. SAA +d rd atrd %égq: which was destroyed by an earth- 
here the principle of the alternate quake at the same ‘le. as Helice; 
elevation and depression of extensive see 1. 3. 18, No. 5. 
arcas, for which Lyell praises Strabo, 
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te xat Be(dons cat SdArAwsy zrAcidvpwr, tad ceropol yeréoOas 
gaol xal ry SixeAlay oddéy Tt parAXAov axoppGya ris “Iradlas 
elxdos ris Gy 7 dvaBAnOeicay bad rod Alrvalov aupds ex 
BvO05 ovppeivar’ Goatrws 82 cai ras Arzapaley vicous xal 
Tl@nxotecas. 


No. 5.—CHANGES DUE TO ERUPTIONS, EARTHQUAKES, 
AND OTHER CAUSES. 


(1. 3. 16-20.) 


A notable feature in Strabo’s Geography is the attention which 
he paid to volcanic phenomena (see Gen. Introd., p. 37). The 
accounts which he has left us of Vesuvius and its neighbourhood, 
of Ema and the Lipari Islands, of the district of the Catacecaumene 
in Western Asia Minor, and of Mount Argaeus in Cappadocia, are 
highly graphic and full of interesting details. Nor does he over- 
look other physical features connected with the same branch of study, 
such as earthquakes, hot springs, and mud volcanoes. The facts 
which are mentioned in the present extract are mainly derived from 
the neighbourhood of Greece, and that country was well qualified 
" to furnish information on the subject, because it was situated near 
a volcanic centre, and its peculiarities in this respect had been 
observed with more than usual care. This volcanic centre was the 
island of Thera (the modern Santorin), the periodical eruptions of 
which form a partial vent for the internal heat, and relieve the 
adjacent continents from more violent movements. As it is, Greece 
throughout its history has been much exposed to earthquakes, 
especially the Peloponnese, which was the scene of the destruction 
of the cities of Helice and Bura, and of the eruption of Methana; 
and which, for this reason among others, was the focus of the 


Beléveys : Marl cerengad 


-—- -=e 


ferant.’ In 6.1.6 Strabo remarks 


Thrace towards the Enuxine; 
Mela, 2. 3. 22 ‘Fuit hic Bicone, 
motu terrae intercidit’: Pliny, 4. 44, 


* Bizonen terrae biatu ra 
2. dwo 3 Cp. . Aen. 
3. 414 ‘ Haec ioe, vi quoniam et 


vasta convulsa ruina. .. Dissiluisse 


that this was thought by Aeschylus 
and others to be the origin of the 
_— Rhegium, ‘ The Rent.’ 
xoveocas: now Ischia, 
in ‘the bay of Naples; the name is 
sometimes used so as to include the 
island of Prochyta (/recida) alsa. 


iy 
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wrt = Sees fe seco” 3e Nr bere Corer abe 
oom cer. Oe Se Soa eee, corecag fen 
PLR tot Items tae wor « Saumere, and 4e shed of 
SSE eS ee Tors Sweets gf Some. pp 131, 
5 “se cos oe et cer mork os Goeek wycboiegy, 
Src le ge CSS ESR Se inerets Eecieesss and 
eases, ce cme 3 ea, ene ose 2 ree beooes, fell oo 
ST BL Se SOE eet 2 ire Pom Se bogies above 
Ti @ tT. Se. aSe wee ccueeced by them: thes 
Se ot st cet a Sera BO. 2 eee occas bo the 
kee 2 ose tte a oor soocrssa of De <ort Sees wor: 
S22 oe ome Ce toes wr op =r aes een ff 
0 Eales Boe Tie a De eeccogcees Ther 3 85) 
TS SNe seeecs ewe Ss TS Et =e presret cay these : 
Tees 3 oe Sr ee es eee Se Suef cane ef the 


2852. 2 OSH BCLS. 


& low koe ewe “es Tau acta kes, Obes 
selene? UF woth “He CSI ee a Tag Teese tedes, 
te seen ae oe Se oe as Aone sywees oni aed other 
Tees ele mmaafecoe an. Zias casts raw oy Expos hence 
~~ os goa J woo Gunes “ere = adoee yap ra 
wea "RE Tene sure tw atduaues tehore rewa rep 
eos cen eo bes ccucte we arfheo oo bcic- 
wie oka? See? Co Pe Snoenes em ree Jose wastes, 
Cre he ea “2! Tea Cy. em Cyaras rprees Jcpepes at Thera, 
Pow at Te Saoys co crs Romzams, oo 9 Cipe pp 
eu tenn ere oe Tes. am ow Adesrer cm celia peg 
wun “e “ye Sanam SM aerar pz Cyes aati Orpesies 


Ten eye Serres Sint beens well acquainted with 


Re ones Ne OR she =a poe of thet need = ht 
dD meg Roe wer fat The | bss cnecv=sore Seem propesrd by De. 
SAN Cea © Ni.ece sear Dv. Lat, p 944) 


eS an KR“ we szcrime ves Pye for re 
Nee eran ke Sotumert cut Eageee mm both these pesaect 
* ey Re Netw WRK ary . ST], Tir Pyrenees s feend os a 
ek & & we OE Navewe OF Pree 
om wha bene 2S Chet foam Fe 13 ésd péoer yap: the Khad of 


in Troas, 
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exxecodoat drdyes dx rod xeddyous 2g’ jyucpas rérrapas, dore 
wacayv (clip nal drtyecOas thy OdAarray, dvepioncay xar’ 
dAlyor efapopérny Gs dy dpyarixés cvrriepdyny ex pbdper 
vicov eéxtxovoay dédexa otadlwy ry sepluerpoy. etd de 
THY xavAay too tAB0vs @Odppncay apGror ‘Pdédiot Oadarroxpa- 5 
robvres tmzpoosAcdoa rq Témy cal Tocedaros "AcdaArlov 


lepdy ipécacOa xata ri vicoy. 


ay 82 rf dowlky gnet 


Toceddrios yerouévov cewpod xatanobipas wéduy Wovpeony 
tutp LidGvos, cal abrijs 3% SeBGvos oxeddy Ti ra B00 pon 
wece, GAN’ obx GOpdows, Gore ph wortw POdpoy avOpdzewp 10 
yevécOar. 103° avtd wdOos xal eat rp Zuplay SAnv déreve, 
perplos 3€ aes. b1éBn 32 xat éxl rwas mjoous rds re Kuxdd- 
at Chalcis, 8as Kal ry Eipouy, dare ris "ApeOovons (€or: 3 dy Xadrxe 
Kpyim) tas mpyas drotudAwbijvat, cvxvais 3’ Hyudpats borepov 
évaBrtoas car’ &dXo ordytoy, pH wavecOar 32 cecoperny Thy 15 
vijcov kata pépyn mpiv f} xdopa yijs dvoty Oey ey- rp Andrdvry 
zedlp xnrod d:axtpov rorapdy efjpece. 

17. TloAAGy 82 ovvaywyds zoinoapevoy roavras, dpxéoes Ta 


Thera is crescent-shaped, and en- 
san ah fom sob , east, and 


encir- 
cling wall thus formed is eighteen 
miles round in its inner rim, and is 


y ge yell, 
andl 3. pp. 65-75; Torer, 
ee Aegean, pp. srs Baa 

ok their tat maritime tine capscmeey” 

The period referred to is that pre- 


ceding the fall of the Macedonian 
monarchy in 168 B.C. 


6. "AadaXlov: ‘the Securer.’ 
ground tthe beck of Chale, 


18. cvvaywyds: ‘collections of 
instances.” 


Gpxica olxelus wapareOéivra: 
‘ it will suffice if we place before the 
pe ol as illustrate the matter 


5 
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$xd ro8 Tenylou Anuyntplov cuvnypéva olxelos wapareOévra. 


penobels ydp réy exdy rotTas, 


xpouris 3” Txavow xadrAtppdm, EvOa re ayyat 
Sorat dvatecover Sxapdvdpov dujevros. 


# piv ydp 6° Rare Acapy, 

4 8 erdpn Odpet mpopéer elxvia yard dn, 
ovx 2g Oavpdces, el viv % pty Tod Yuxpod Baros péver anyy, 
} 32 rod Geppod ody dpara. deity ydp dnow alriacbar thy 
Exrew uw rod Oeppod BWaros. piprjoxerat 8¢ apds tavra réy 


10 xd AnpoxAdous Acyopevwy, cecopovs riwas peydAous rovs pep 


addas wept Avdlay yevoudvous cat "Iwvlay péxps rijs Tpwddos 
loropotyros, i Sv xal kGpat xarewd@noav cai Elavdos xare- 


orpagn xara riv Tayrddov Bacrrtelas. . 


.. cal @& drdp 


Aluvar eydvovro, Thy 3% Tpolay éaéxAvoe xipa.  8e Hdpos 


13 kar’ Alyvnropy hv sore wedayla, voy 3% tpdzoy Twa xeppe- 


vycos ytyover’ os 3 atrws cat Tépos xat KAa(oneval. jypér 


1. 700 Zxnplo 
Gen. Introd., p. 47. 
was Strabo's chief authority 
Tie epaere iba euar Oauiilas 
3- : two toun 
which Homer mentions in ot 
are a great topograp 
sifficulty. As long as the hill of 
Bunarbashi was regarded as the site 
of Troy, they were identified with 
the sources that issue at its foot, 
though there is no difference of 
temperature between these, any more 
than there was between those that 
Strabo refers to. In the neighbour- 
hood of Hissarlik there are no such 
sources at the — ree 
10. AnpoxAdous: of Phigaleia in 
Arcadia; a historian, of whom little 


is known. 

13. Bacvelav: Meineke, follow- 
ing Groskurd, believes that after this 
word a clause corr ing to that 
introduced by rods yéy has out 
of the text. 


14. 488 Sdpos : Strabo has some- 
what curiously introduced, both here 
and in § 18, a number of artificial 
changes, ht by the hand of 
man, among those due to natural 
causes. Possibly his object was to 
promote déavyacria by the com- 
parison. The island of Pharos be- 
came a peninsula when it was joined 
to the mainland by the dam called 
the éwracrdkoy x@pma, which is de- 


6 "eal Fatoueral both 
16. Tw : 
these ih aa which were built on 
islands, were joined to the mainland 
by Alexander. For Tyre see 16. 3. 
23, No.76. According to Pausanias 
(7. 3. 9) Alexander intended to do 
this for Clazomenae, but Strabo is 
right in saying that the work was 
carried out, for Chandler (7ravels 
in Asia Minor, 1. p. 108) found the 
remains of the mole, which is a 
quarter of a mile in length, and 
about 30 feet in width. 


in 
and 


Tl. 22. 347- 


ote, 


at Mount 


at Piraeus, 
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&° émdnpovyroy ey ’Arefardpelg ry apds Alyiarg, zepi IIndod- 
aww xa rd Kdoroy dpos perewpioden rd wédayos exéxAvoe rip 
yijv kal vijcor éxolnce rd épos, Sore tAwTHY yevécOat Thy Tapa 
7d Kdovoy d3dp ray és Powlxyny. olden oty Gavpacréy otd’ ef 
wore dcactas 6 laOpds 7 U(npa AaBuwv 6 dcelpywr 1d Alytarioy 
méAayos and ris "EpvOpas Oardrms atodavel xopOpdy xal 
otppovy woijoe Thy éxrds Oddarray tH evrds, xabdwep ext rod 
xara ras ‘HpaxAdovs ZrjAas wopOpot avvéBn.._elpyras de 
wept téy rowovrop tid cat éy dpyais ris wpayparelas, & def 
ovudepew els dy xai ryv xlory loxvpay xarackevd lew rév re 
tis Gtoews Epywy cal ray GAdws ytvouévwy peraBorGy. 

18. Toy re Tletpara vnowd(ovra apérepoy Kat wépay ris axrijs 
xeluevoy otros gacly dvopacbijva’ txevayrlas 8 yy Aevxas 
Ropiv6lor roy loOpdy Scaxowdyrwy vicos yéyover, axrh mpére- 
poy ovoa® sept tavrns ydp pact A¢yew rap Aaépryy, 

ofos Nijptxay etdoy evarluevoy aroAleOpon, 
axthy welpowo’ 
évratda pty 33 Scaxotal yxetpérpnros yeysvacw, ddAAaxobe a 
upooxaces  yepupdcets, xabdnep ent rijs spds Supaxotcas 
yvnoou viv pey yédupd eorw 1) cuvdrtovea abriy apds Thy 
Strabo resided 


for a cosmilerable | time in Alexan- 
dria; cp. 2. 3. 3,5 sc al Tp 
"AAcfaripeig wodiv 

Alyowre: x called 


Bre ies f 1 ; 
csp ar ep eg a aan 
name. 


sidence of the isthmus of Panama, 
which, in fact, at an early 
water- communication did 
exist: Principles, 3. p. 450, and 1. 
p. 258. 


8. xard tds “HpaxAlous Erhias: 
cp. 1. 3. 6. 
9- tv dpxais : in 1. 3. 4, No.4. 
évopacPivat: received 
over against 
view that 
the hill of Piraeus was once an 
island receives some confirmation 
from the name ‘AAlzedov, which 
was applied to the level ground 
to the northward of it, between 
ai bay of Phalerum and the Piraic 


14. vires yéyovev : see the fuller 
account in 10. 3. 8, No. 48. 
20. yidupa : for the connexion of 


Ortygia with the mainland at dif- 


5 


10 


ferent periods see note on 6. 3. 4, 


No. 81. 


eT Big es os ay SPER eT xcap spe AR ID cre DR I i I I i OI PCE TI Dh 


a Spee 


— - -_ 5 


247-7 4£e— Fre 


735 


"crane costo 2 teem ag Sow” Jeee hres Aiden, 
“eat toes | ec me oe Slt 7 oe tsd y arperes 


— za w =e, 


rd 
r a 


tza Netewer te ry & Te tt 


Lee LAS LN SS Ee Fees weliidy poe 
“2g arcu face cn, ae! qe uo execu 


=_ —c “.m an ss Rie ws wus. weceg T &Lasses 


.- + Eh? Se eee! SS a 
2 aS 2? ae et 
rar cert se erst 


Tc2 SB SS" 2 OK = 


a." 2 Ewa LE Ww 8. ta, 


& amperes: the cupticn 
2 wr’ Sys weentems ess clewerd 
yok zlace about che year 383 BC. 
= ts Sere desc Sed wo the follow- 
mg semage ef Crd, whch Ham- 
Sut Come, Lk 239, Onst's 
was. speaks af as bemg accurate 


Fy 


bf 


2. 507. 


in the 


Od 4. 844. 
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32 wérpats drroppéf wipywy otk eAdrrocw. tnd 8 ris Ke- 
saldos Aluyns # te “Apyn xarexdOn cal Mera, ds Srdpaxey 


6 xownrns ty Te Karahdyy, 


of re zoAvotddvdopr “Apyny Exor, of re MBerar. 
xal Ux6 tis Biocrov[Bos 8% cal ris viv "Advirwos Aluens Zolxacr 5 


xataxexAvoOas words Tiwes Opaxay, ol 8 xal Tpnpér, 
ovpolkey tois Opefiv dvrwv. 


os 


cal 4 xpérepoy 32 ‘Aprepiza 


Aeyopéyyn pla ray ’Exiwwddwr vijowr repos yéyove xai &AAas 
32 rap wept Tov "AxeAGov vnoldwv 1d aitd zdOos dacl aabeiy 
éx ris x0 ToD woTapod Bpoxacews Tov weAdyous, ovyxodvrat 
32 xal al Aotnal, ds “Hpddords Gnot. xat Alrwrsxal 3€ rwes 
dxpar elot wnoi{ovoas apérepov’ nat 7 *Acrepla 7AAaxrat, fy 


*Acrepida gyoly 6 zonris® 


gore 3€ ris vaoos péocon GAL zerpijecca, 
’Aorepls, ob peydAn, Aysdves 8° evl vavAoxor adirA 


dupldupor 


yurt 3& ob3’ dyxupoBdrtop eipris Exe. Ey te tH "lOaxy obdéy 


5. Brorovi8os : 
now called the Lake of Lagos, on the 
Aegean coast of Thrace. 
Tas viv ‘AdgvinSos: it scems 
ously to have been called 


litis (13. 1.9). This lake was — 


situated to the southward of Cyzicus 
in Troas, and the Thracians here 
spoken of were the colonists of that 
race who had settled in Asia Minor; 
see 13. 1.8, where also the Treres 
are said to have been Thracians. 

13. ‘Hpo8eros: Herod. 2. 10 ray 
"Ex:wddaw vhoew ras jpiceas fdy 
firespoy : ep. Thuc. 2. 102; 


coastline of Aetolia has considerably 
altered. 

13. "Acrep(8a: the island Asteris 
of Od. 4. 844, which lay between 


Ithaca and Cephalonia, was prob- 
ably a ic creation ; all attempts 
to identify it have failed: see Merry’s 
Odyssey (large ed.), p. 559. From 
10. 2. 16 we learn, that Strabo’s 
statement about there being no safe 
harbourage in the island 
came from Demetrius 

17. &v ve +H ‘I8dxq: on the sab- 
ject of the topography of Ithaca I 
alt agree with the opinion 
which Dr. Merry has expressed in 


the following §57): 
‘The most probable view, in our 
opinion, is Homer intended to 


make the home of his hero in the 
actual erp of Ithaca; but in the 
absence of any personal acquaintance 
with the a the poet could only 
draw upon sach vague information 
as might be accessible, as to the 
geographical position of the place; 


the details being only a poet's con- — 
natural 


ception of the scenery com- 
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iorw Svrpov rovotroy ob82 vupdaiov, oldy dnow “Opnpos 
BédAriop 82 alriacbar peraBodrjdy % Syvovay 7} catdyevow Téy 
rénwy cava Td pvOades. rovro pty 3) doades dy 26 ty cows 
TKOMEW. 

s 19. ‘H 3@"Avriooa vacos hy apdérepoy, Gs Mupcdos dyoi: at Antissa, 
ris 82 AdoBov xadovpderns apdrepoy “Ioons, xal riy vijoov 
“Ayticcay xadeioGas ovyeSn’ viv 82 ris AdoBov sods eoris. 

ol 82 cal ray AdoBoy ris “Tans adweppwyévat wexwrevcact, 
cabdzep ray [poxvrny xal ri» TeOnxoiocay rod Muonvod, ras 

10 3¢ Kaxpéas rot "A@nvalov, riy TixeAlay 8 ris “Pyylyns, rip 
“Oacay 8% rod ‘Odvpxov. yeydvact 82 xal wept radra rovadrat 
peraBoral. xat d Addwy» 3 6 éy "Apxadla exéoyxe wore rd at the 
pedpa. Aodpts 32 rds ‘Pdéyas rds xard Mydlay Svopdcba room 
gnoly ind cacpay payelons ris wept ras Kaoslous xtdas 

15 ys, Gore dvarpaxijvas wéAes ovxyvas cal xdpas Kai worapovs 


mon to many Greek islands, and 
robably reproduced with more or 
ess similarity in many places with 

which he was actually familiar.’ 

2. & Syvore 4: 
ance of the localities on the poet’s 
part, or a false account of them de- 
vised in a spirit of fiction.’ 

s. "Avnooa: a city in the west 
of Lemnos; Pliny also (3. 204) and 
Ovid (Afet. 15. 287) mention its 
having been joined to the mainland. 
Whether Lesbos was ever called 
Issa may be doubted, but Steph. Byz. 
(s.v. “Ioga) speaks of a town in 
Lemnos of that name, and this may 
have been opposite Antissa. Conze, 
however, who fixes the site of An- 
tissa at some ruins to the northward 
of the town of Sigri (Reise auf der 
Insel Lemnos, p. 26), regards it as 
very doubtful whether ‘that place 
ever was an island. 

MupoiAos: a historical writer 
as Methymna in Lesbos, date un- 


own. 
10. rod "A@yvelou: Minervae Pro- 


4: *than ignor- 


montorium, the southern limit of the 
bay of Na = 


gorge 
pe was fabled to have been 
by the trident of the 
earth-shaking god, whence its name 
—rTa Tiysea, ‘the Rents’ — was 
thought by C. O. Maller to be de- 
rived from répre. 

12. dwicye word 7d fetpa: this 
was caused by the stoppage of the 
outlet of the lake P from 
which the Ladon flowed ; see 8. 8 4. 

13. Aodps: a native of Samos, 
and writer of historical works, in 
the latter half of cent. 4 B.C. 

‘Péyag: this town is men- 
tioned in Tobit 1. 14—‘ Rages a ci 
of Media’—es a place to w 
Jewish . exiles were sent. Arrian 
(Anaad. 3. 20. 3) speaks of it as 
being one day’s journey from the 
Pylae Caspiae, while Strabo (11. 
PE Pa la gg As it was a 

edian city, the derivation of the 
name from 


an sAenboughe ct the Greet alles: 
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woulhas peraBodds défacar. “ley 3% wept ris Evfolas gyois 
ey ’OpddAn Laripas- 
Evfolda py ynv Aexris ebplaov criduv 


pupa, ra 3° ey Al’nye xa xa érépas dvappayjva: ayyds° 
"Opeot 82 rd apds Oaddrry reixos xal ray olxiGy wept exta- 


2. Zarépos: ‘asatyric drama.” Strabo in the main follows round 
3. EiBotBa this ee ee 
from Ion is No. ll in Ss adjacent Euboic sea. 


out a good case for i and are so at the present day, and 
aoe Tene apa ageesalngs ener 
spoBAxjra rope péy, question Phthiotis he names important 
remains, whether the violation of towns of Larissa Cremaste, and 
the cretic pause is admissible in a Lamia, and, in the interval between 
Walled ta the (Geel GL a och a pnt wggr ~ eigen ve 
J 304, port of Lamia. ‘Then, tuming to 

672), but never in the satyric frag- the southern shore of the Maliac 
ments; so that, th it was less gulf, he introduces Heracleia and 
absolute than in , itseemsto Alpeni or Alpoaus in the territory 
have been observed. of Trachis; among the Epicne- 
Hence it may be doubted whether it midian Locrians, Scarpheia, Tarphe, 
to contravene it in and Thronium, which town 

flowed the river us; then, 

6. Anpfrpws &’°3 KadAanavés: in the interval between the two 
see Gen. Introd., p. 47. Locrian territories, the Phocian post 
wav te Ary : it has been of Daphnus; and finally, in Opua- 
mentioned in the i notice tian Locris, Alope, Cynus, Opas, 
to this extract that a line of carth- the hill-fort of Oecum, and the 
movement ran through the island of Atalante adjoining the 
ar the Maliac gulf, coast, which is here described as 
it is in that region that the lying ‘over against Eaboea’ (upés 
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xovias cupreecis, "Exivov re nai Daddpuy xal “Hpacdelas ris 
Tpayivos, roy piv word pipos secein, Paddpuw d2 cal ef 
é3adovs dvarpanyva: 1d cticpa. sapazAgota 3¢ ou S_pat 
cai Aapedot nal Aapioains xal Exdppeay 3 ex Ocpedrluv- 
5 avapppiivat, cal caradove: odpare xiAlev nal éxraxociuy ovK 
Adrre, Opoviovs 8° Uxip qyutow rotvres” xopd re eLapbey 
rpiyH 7d pew wpos Tdpdyy trex Oras nal Opdmoy, 76 32 xpos 
Ccpposvras, SAAo 88 els ro wedloy Ews rob Dexixoy Aad- 
potyros, snyds re worapéy fnparbqva: xpos Hyudpas ruds’ téy 
10 38 Emepyerdy GAAdgas rd peibpow cal woroa: wAwras ras 
é8ous, ray 8% Bodypiow car SAAns vex Oijvas pdpayyos, xal 
*AAdans 3¢ xal Kivou xal ‘Oxoivros r0AA& xaraPAaPiva pépn, 
Otoy 82 rd Sxepxelyevow gpovpioy way dvarpaxyvat, 'Edarelas 
82 rod reixous xarappayqvas pépos, ept 88 “AAwevoy Secpo- 
1s dopluy Syrey aévre cai elxoot zapOdvous dyadpapoveas els 
aipyov tap tdAyevley xara Olay, xerdvros Tov xUpyou, Terely 
xal airds els ryv OdAarray. A€yovor 82 cal ris ’Araddyms 
rijs xpds EvBolg ra péoa piyyparos yevouévou didsdouy défa- 
oOas peratd, cal ray xedley Ena cal péxpt elxoot cradley 
20 éxuxAveOnvat, cal tpinpy mipd ex roy vewplow efapbeicay 
Umepmeceiy Tov Telxovs. 


16. wipyov tav 


of the towers at the harbour.” 


17. ‘Aradévrys: in Thue. 3. 
the inundation is mentioned, 
the destruction of a trireme, bat 
nothing is said as to the 


ae iiaens wate 


pl’ Aradéyroy 
wepl'A 
\Oscurtlen vaCor 


20. Uapbeicav: Madvig's correc- 
tion for lfapeOcicay: Advers. Crit. 
I. Pp. §35- 
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No. 6.—SHAPE OF THE INHABITED WORLD. 


(Ti. 5. 14, 15.) 


STRABO regarded the inhabited world as lying entirely within 
the northern hemisphere, and as forming an irregular oblong, the 
extremities of which tapered off to a point both to east and west, 
the Jines of coast converging on the one side towards the land of - 
the Coniaci, on the other towards the Sacrum Promontorium. (See 
the Map of the World according to Strabo, p. 55.) This area was 
conceived as extending to a much greater distance in those direc-_ 
tions than it did from north to south. Its greatest length corre- 
sponded to a parallel, or line of latitude, commencing from the 
Sacrum Promontorium (Cafe St. Vincent), and drawn through the 
Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of Gibraltar), the Fretum Siculum 
(Stratts of Messina), and Rhodes, and afterwards along the course 
of the Taurus, which was supposed to intersect Asia, to the ex- 
tremity of that continent. Its greatest breadth was estimated by 
a meridian, or line of longitude, starting from the parallel of the 
Thurifera Regio () Kuvapepodpdpos 77), as the south-eastern angle of 
Africa was called, and passing through the Nile Valley, Alexandria, 
Rhodes, the Troad, Byzantium, the mouth of the Borysthenes 
(cp. 2. §. 7), and Northern Europe, as far as the parallel of Ierne 
(Ireland). lf the latter of these two lines appears to us to deviate 
considerably from what we know to be the true direction, we should 
bear in mind the extreme difficulty under which the ancients 
laboured in determining the meridians of places, owing to the 
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absence of any such instrument as the magnetic needle. For 
geographical purposes this oblong area was supposed to be in- 
scribed within a parallelogram, the sides of which were drawn so 
as to pass through its extreme limits. : 


14, "Eore 3% re yAapvdoedes coxa ras yns THs olkovpéyns, Its greatest 
o8 rd pep aAdros tmoypdde Td péytoroy 4 3a rod NelAov 
ypappy, AaBoica rip dpxiy xd rod 81a rijs Kuvapmpodpdpov 
wapadAndov cal ris réy Alyvarlor rér pvyddey vijcou péxpe 
Sob dd ris “Iépyns wapadArjAov, Td 88 pijxos } ravry xpos and length. 
épOds awd ris éowdpas 31d XrnAGv cal rod Sixerxod wopOpos 
péxps ris “Podlas cal rod "Ioctxod xéAwov, sapd rdv Tadpop 
lodca roy dte(wxdra ry “Aciay cal xaractpépovra ext riy 
égay Oadarray perafd "Ivdéy xal roy txtp ris Baxrpiavis 
10 TxvOay. dei 3) vojoa: xapadAnAdypappdy rt, ey § 1d Its shape. 
xAapvdoedes oxjua eyydypazra: obras Sore 1d pijxos re 
Hike dpodoyeiy xal Loop eivas td peyorov xal 13 wAdros Te 
mAdret. 1d pep 3) xAauvdoedes oxijpa olxovpern earl rd 32 
mrdros dpllerOar Efapev abrijs rais éoxdrais sapaddiAots 


1.  yAapvBonBis: ‘ mantle- was situated in the Nile higher up 
shaped |i the form of the Chlemys, the stream than Meroé. 
or Greek mantle, was oblong, and 5 Tavrg wmpés Spbds: sub. 
usually about twice as long as it -yewlas: ‘at right angles to this.’ 
was broad; and a gore, or tri- 8. defexéra: ‘dividing,’ in the 
angular piece (wrepéy, wrépuf), was same sense in which the passages 
attached to either extremity (see which separated the tiers of seats 
Rich, Dict. of R. and G. Antigui- in a Greek theatre were called 
fies, p. 155). This latter feature d:a(épare. Cp. 11. 1. 3, No. 50 


is referred to below in the word ‘O ydp Blogy wes é(ewe 

dtc Fabris xAapvBondes +d aycnd ravroy riv Grepor. 

i a a lori) tx rod ra dxpa xatactploovra: ¢ hy 

provpilew, 13. lcov elvas vd tLe 
4- wis tiv Alyvwrlev av that the extremities the chlamys- 

ovydé8uv : these i 


: shaped figure are to touch the lines 
are the Automoli of H 2. 30, which form the sides of the parallelo- 
who deserted from Psammitichus gram. 

and settled among the Aethiopians. 14. tals doydraig: ‘ by the outer- 
Strabo informs us, in 16, 4 8, that most lines of the Hel 

in that country they were called which mark off the itable from 
Sembritae, i.e. ‘immigrants, and the uninhabitable part in both direc- 
that the island which they occupied tions,” i.e. both to north and south. 


sansa a ip POT a oe ee See 
Se ay —— 


lls chat 


i 


fei 


Bw ee es 1 
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sAevpais, rats diopiCovcats Td olxjotpov aris xal rd dolknror 
é¢’ éxdrepa. atra: 8° foay mpos Epxrocs pey 4 Sa rhs ‘lépyns, 
apes 32 17 dcaxexaupéry 7 d:a THs Kwvapmpopdpov’ attra: 34 
apocexBadAdpevat eal re ras dyarodds xal én) ras dtces 
péype tév dvrapdévrwy pepay ris olxovpérns soujoovel ti 5 
wapadAnAdypaypoy xpos ras éxlevyyvotcas 3:4 ray Axpwr 
airds, rt pty oun ev rovre eorily % olxovpéry, pavepoy ex 
TOU ware Td zAdtos airijs 1d peyiorov Efw alarew avrod pire 
Its tapering Td pijxos’ Gre 8’ airijs xAapuboerbes 70 oxHpa cory, ex rod Ta 
eateries &xpa pvovpl(ew ra rob pyxovs éxarépmber, cAv(cpeva vnd ris 
Oadrdrrns, xal ddaipety rod zAdrovs’ rovro 3t d7Aov ex réy 
nepisrevodyroy rd te épa pépyn cat ra dvopixd éxarépwher. 
ts te yap "Ivdcxhs vortwrépay xzodAd ray TazpoSdynp xadov- 
pérny vicoy drodalvovory, olxovpévgy Ert xal dvralpovoay 7 
tév Alyvxrlov vice xal tH Td Kivvdpwpon pepobon yf THY 
yap xpaow rdy dépwr tapazAnolay elvar’ ris Te pera Tovs 


"IvSovs LxvOias ris tordms 


: sub. (dep, 


being pro- 
duced to east and west as far as the 
furthest parts of the inhabited world 
which are in the same parallel, will 
form a parallelogram with the lines 
(meridians) that join join them, passing 
through their extremities.” For 
dyraipew in the sense of ‘to be in 
the same * cp. 3. 1. 3 7a 
His “Intute Gxpa rd meonné yirara 

podoyoun: soAAol 7 


Mepdny 
pnsae réwos. 
aan prvoupifav : ‘fine off,’ ‘ taper 


: ‘di- 


SiAov : 
der of this section t 
§ 15 are devoted to 
the world fines off tu ji point to 
orig ae but the pean. share 


weivas 8B tos ravry wapadia is 


Gpxrixaorepd eore ta xara 1d 


intended to prove the subordinate 
point, that the Sacrum Promon- 
torium is in the same latitude as 
Rhodes. 


13. Ths ve "IvBucis: the 
pr ah here is as the island 

Taprobane (Ceylon)—which is 
within oe sou en si oar 
region (olxov Tt), prov. 
by similarity of temperature to be 
in the same el with the settle- 
ment of the deserters and 


the Thurifera Regio—lies a long 
distance to the southward of India, 
there must be a considerable north- 
oD. slope between the south of 
rica and that country. We mast 
remember that Strebo was unaware 
India was a peninsula project- 

ing towards the S., but regarded its 
extremity (now Cape Comorin) as 
reas the easternmost point of 


ger xp&ow : ‘temperature,’ 


toh ee aad en Conar ied ae te ie ate ae he wor te + ete ~ eer aandin ei i: tna _ 


| 
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orépa tis “Tpxavlas Oaddrrns Kai rt padAoy Ta xara rip 

"pone. dpoless 32 xal wept ris Zw ErnrAGy Adyerar” Svops- 

xéraroy py yap onpetow rijs olxoupdyns 1d réy 'IBiipur 

dxpwriptoy 8 cadodorw lepdxr xeirat 38 xara Thy ypappiy wes The 
sthv da Tatelpwy re xal SryrAGv xal rod LixeAccod wopO pod promonto- 
xat ris ‘Podlas. ovppwreiy yap xal ra Gpocxoxeia xal rovs Tom in the 
dvdpovs pact rovs éxarépwoe popods cat ra pyKn rGy peylo- of Rhodes. 
rep fpepoy re xal vuxtGs’ ore ydp rerrapecxaexa epGry 
lonpepwav Kal Hyicovs } peylorn ty HyepSy re xal vuxtas. 
&y re rh maparlg rh xara Padeipa xat “ISnpds sore épacbat. 
Cloceddnos 8 &x rewos iymdijs olklas ey adAre. dvexovo7 Ter 
rénwy Tovrwy Scov terpaxoclovs cradlovs gyoty ideiv aotépa, 


SHAPE OF THE INHABITED WORLD. 


Oo 


1. ths ‘Tpxavlas Oaddrrys: an- which are not in the MSS., were 


uize name for the Caspian. Strabo 
ed this sea as an inlet from 
the northern ocean; 11. 6.1 
fort 3 8 wéAwos dvlyew “ Tow q@ea- 
ad apes peonuBplay wav’ dpyds piv 
wavers orevds, tySorépes 82 zAaTrwe- 
nai epctle Herodotus (1. 203) was 
aware that the Caspian was an in- 
land sea, but eigen his time and 
that of Strabo the erroneous belief 
had grown up; it was reserved for 
Ptolemy to restore the hg ae 
3. onpetov: int t was a 
mistake to say He the Sacrum 
Promontorium is the westernmost 
point of the inhabited world, for 
the Promontorium Magnum in Lu- 
sitania lies farther to the west, and 
i of Africa much more so. 
6. d&pooxormeia: ‘sun-dials.’ 
Paaiagi ei agiaa ‘blowing’; 
3.5 depie pa means ‘a 
renee e wind,’ bat. this mean 
is unsuitable here: what is refe 
to are periodical winds, i.e. those 
that blow regularly at certain seasons. 
8. ion yd vee: ‘in those places 
the longest day and the longest 
night consist of 144 equinoctial 
hours each.’ The words xal fyloovs, 


introduced into the text by Groskurd 
after Gossellin’s suggestion from 2. 
5. 39, where the same computation 
is made. The form fyloous, which 
belongs to the later Attic, is found 
elsewhere in Strabo, e.g. 5. 2. § Tow 
— farrov. 
vav: as the ancients 
e day and the night into 
twelve docs each, i ively of 
the difference in the length of the 
two at different times of the pica 
the length of the hours varied, and 
it was only at the equinoxes that 
they were equal ; hence, when hours 
of the which we observe at 
the present day were spoken of, the 
term ‘equinoctial hours’ was 

10. nal “IPypas: these words are 
corrupt. The most probable emen- 


dation that has been for 
them is that of Mei ald reed 
Strabon. p. 13), who woul 


Kafeipous, which name, 

to him, represents a constellation in 
the pnelgpbomeeee of Canopus. 
travelled through Sie eo 
Spain, 


G3 


The S.W. 


The N.W. 


__ els toy @xeavdr. 
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dv rexpalperOa: ray KdvwBov atray éx rot re puxpdy ex ris 
"IBnplas spoeAOdvras ext ry peonsBplay duodoyety adopay 
avrdév xal ex rijs loroplas ris év KyB&p° rh ydp Eiddfou 
OKON)Y ov ZOAY Tay olxicewy WYyndAordpay elvat, AéyerOai 
3° Gre evretOen exeivos ddedpa rdv KdvwBov dorépa, evar 3 
ézt tov ‘Podiaxod xAluaros tiv KyiBov, é¢’ ob nat ra Tddecpa 


Kat #) tavrn zapaXla. 


15. ’EvredOev 32 axpds pev ra voria pépn trAdovow f ArBin 
ketras’ tabryns 8 ra Svopixdrata pixpe trav Tadelpwy apd- 
ketras pa@ddop, cir’ Sxpay xoijcavra orevny dvaxwpel ampds 
& xat ydroy, xal sAarvverat cat’ dAlyov ws dy rots éoxeplors 
Alolowe owvdyn. obroe 3’ Srdkewrat trév szept Kapynddva 
rézwy borarot, cvvdnrovres TH did Tis Kiwvapwpoddpov ypay- 
pn. els 8@ rdvayrla zAdovew a7d rod lepot dxpwrnpiov péxpr 
rap "AptaBpwr xadovpdvwy 6 arods tots apds Epxroy ev deFtG 
Exoves rhv Avowavlay ei6’ 5 Aowwds pds bo was auBdrclay 
yovlay nov péxpe ty rijs Tlupjuns Expwv tay redevrdvtwy 


tovros d¢ Ta éowépia tijs Bperravexys dyrl- 


xetrat mpos &pxrov, duolws 8% xal rots "Aprdfpors dvrixewrat 
mpds Gpxroy al Karrirepldes xadovpevar vijoo weAdyrat xara 


: ‘ scientific (astro- 


Ev8éfou : ‘the ob- 
servatory of Eudoxus,’ the famous 
pabcaarag ty es B.C.: cp. 17. 
I. 30 9 A:Bup Kepe 
wddes vas Me beh 


«cara ov ee g 
Selxvvra: ydp cxonh 1s wpd THs ‘HAlov 
wéAces, xaSawep xal apd rit Kridou, 
aps fy tonpnovro ixeivos ra obpa- 

Tivds mrhoes. 

6. «Al : ‘parallel’; see 
note on 1. 1. 13, No. 2. 
Io. &xpav wohcavra 


for a long distance gradually 
a avaiess westwards as far as Cape 
Verd, Strabo conceived it as at once 


making a sharp bend towards the 


south-east. 

13. dwéxeavras: ‘lie due south of 
the Carthaginian territory at the 
extremity of Libya, touching the 


parallel of the Thurifera Regio.’ 
17. tv ris IT ae aie 
Strabo conceived of as 


running due north and south (3. 1. 3). 
ae si a spre kez of 
e coast of Europe after in 
them was due north-east, paralle 

to the coast of Britain (4. §. 1). 
18. rovrow 82: i.e. the western- 


: ‘most point of Britain lies opposite 


the extremity of the 
wards the north. 
20. al KarrereplBes: on the posi- 
a ac Maa ce 
o. 10. 


Pyrenees to- 
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1d Bperrasixdy wes xAlua pupa’ core dijdov ep’ Scor 
cuvdyeras Ta Expa rijs olkoupévys xara pijxos txd rob zept- 
kexupdvou weAdyous els orevdr. 


No. 7.—SEAS AND CONTINENTS OF THE INHABITED WORLD. 
(II. 5. 38.) 


The contrast between the three continents in respect of the 
uniformity or variety of their outline, which Strabo introduces in 
this passage, is of the first importance for historical geography. 
The same thing has been expressed in another form by the com- 
parison of Africa to the hoof of one of the more unwieldy animals, 
of Asia to the finer and more flexible paw, and of Europe to the 
human hand, with the elaborate division of its parts and the oppor- 
tunities it affords for contact. About one-fourth of the whole area 
of Europe is occupied by peninsulas ; and the coast-line is further 
indented by numerous creeks and harbours, whence arises its 
extreme length in comparison with the mass of the country. The 
effect of this conformation on the inhabitants was to facilitate com- 
merce and intercourse with other peoples, from which resulted the 
introduction of the arts of life, and of new ideas and more varied 
modes of thought, the cultivation of a spirit of enterprise, and 
aspirations after freedom. 


18. Adyouey 3° dvaAaBovres axd rijs mpérns Uaorusdcews Four chiet 
§ Orth Kad? pas olkovpéyn yi weplppures otca d¢xeras_KéAwous apa lia 
els dauriy ad tis fw Badrdrrys xara rip Sxeavdy woAAods, 
peylorous 8& rérrapas’ Sy 6 pev Bdépews Kaozla xadeiras 
Oddarra (ol 3 “Ypxavlay spocayopevovow), 5 3% Tepoixds xal 
"ApdBios ded ris vorias dvaxdovras Oaddrrns, 5 pey ris 
10 Kagalas xar’ dvrixpd pddiora & 8% ris Ulovrinis, ray de 
6. ward tov cneaven ; ‘in the under 3. 5. 14, No. 6. 
aor “Tpeavies are name, and for the ria which Strabo here 


Strabo's erroneons view of the Cas- _ uses, notwithstanding that he calls it 
pian, have been already noticed sévros Eitewos immediately below. 


The Medi- 


The three 
continents. 
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réraprov, Soxep sodA rovrous UrepBéBAnrat Kata Td péyeBos, 
4) éwrds xal xa’ jas Aeyouévn OdAarra azepydCerat, Thy pep 
dpxiy azd tis éoadépas AapBdvovea xal tov xara ras ‘Hpa- 
xrelovs ZrjAas sopOpod, pnxvvopéyn 8 els 1d awpds Ew pépos 


év GdAg xal ddAw wAdret, pera 8% rabra cxiCoudy cal redev- 5 


raca els 300 xéAmovs TreAaylous, roy pey ey apiorepq, Svxep 
Evfewov xdévroy mpooayopetopney toy 8 Erepov roy cvyxeipevor 
ék re rou Alyvarlov aeAdyous xal rot [auguAlov xai rod 
"Ioocxod. Anavres 3° of AExOdvres xdrATOL aad THs Efw Oa- 
Adrms orevdy Exover ray elrzAovy, paAAopv pey & re "Apc Bros 
xal 6 xard ErjAas, frrov 8 ol Aorwol. 7 3& weptxArelovea 
abrovs yij tpixij vevépnrat, xaOdwep elpnrat. 7 pev ovy Evpéan 
woAvoyxnpovertarn nacay totw, } 3 AtBin rdavayrla wézov- 


Superiority Oey, 9 32 ’Acla péony mws dpdoi exes thy didbeow. Amacat 


ot the lands 


aboat the 
inner seas 


in outline, 


3° dx ris éyrés wapaAlas Exover rhy alrlay rob re aoAvoyy- 
povos xal rod pr, } 3° exrds wAny tov AcxOdvrwy KoAT@p 
dxdf cat xAapvdoediys eorw, os elroy, tas 3° SdAAas ev pixpg 
duahopas ardor ovdey yap éy rots peyaAas 7d pixpdy. Eri 3’ 


' éwel xara thy yewypagixiy loroplay ob cxjpata pdvoy Cnrod- 


prev cal peyeOn réxwy, GAAG Kal oxéces mpds GAAnAa atrép, 
doxep Epapev, xal évratOa rd mocklrop 7 évrds wapadla 
wapéxetat padAov 7} @ extds. moAd 8° dort Kal 1d yvepmon 
cal 7d e¥xparoy cat Td adAdcoe Kal EOverw evvopovpdvors 
ovvoixovpevoy pardAop évraida 7 exci. aoodpev 32 eldévar 


15. Ths tvrds wapadlas: ‘the outer’; e.g. in the relative position 
sea-coast of the four gulfs just men- of the peninsulas of Spain, Italy and 
tioned.’ ; Greece. The words # tyrds wapadia 


a1. caper egies ‘in the relative 
position of the geographical features 
there is paler fei iLars the coast- 
line of the inner seas than of the 


e 





refer to all the four gulfs, but as he 
proceeds Strabo confines his atten- 
tion to the Mediterranean (4 wap’ 
hpiy OdAarra). 

23. wodu 8 dori: ‘the lands in 
the neighbourhood of the inner sea 
have more noticeable objects, a better 
temperature, and a superior social 
and political life.’ , 
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rabra, dy ols zAelous xapadBovra apdfes cal zodcreias cal 
réxvas xal rddAa bca els dpdvygow cuvepyei, al re xpcia 
cuvdyourw Hyuas apds exewwa Sy dy tducre al eximAoxal xai 
xowevlas’ ravra 3’ doriy Soa olxeirat, padAoy 3° olxeirat- 

snahGs. xpds Gwayra 32 rd rowtra, ds d_y, } zap’ hy 
6dAarra sAcovéxrnpa xet peya. 


No. 8.—SUPERIORITY OF EUROPE OVER THE OTHER 
CONTINENTS. 


(IL 5. 36.) 


Strabo is fond of calling attention to the way in which the develop- 
ment of peoples is conditioned by the position and geographical 
features of the country which they inhabit—the climate, the tempera- 
ture, the variety of elevation of the surface, the fertility or barrenness 
of the soil, the supply of water, the possession of definite boundaries 
and natural barriers, the proximity to or remoteness from the sea, 
and similar characteristics. Notably with regard to Italy, at the 
end of the sixth book, where he concludes his review of that 
peninsula (6. ¢ 1), he points out how much its configuration con- 
tuduted to the advancement of the Roman state. In the present 
passage he describes the advantages which the continent of Europe 
im general possesses in this respect, as compared with Asia and 
Atitca, especially in ts temperate climate, its equal distribution 
why mountains and plains, which supplied respectively a warlike 
aud @ peaceful element to the population, and its furnishing its 
Ants with the necessaries of life rather than superfluities and 
Mvutrea, 


TA “Apedee 3 ded cys Etpdans, dre wodvoxipey re cai Europe 

w vty Ave diver eiypvesrdre cai woAdrrecéy cai rais &\Aas a. 
a\eiveve metadedwania rey olxelay dyabes, dread otpzaca 
ew A anete dvte @lQy dXipes res ba Yoxos doucqrov. afry 3° 


e deta Oe W ears: ‘those = ia cer power to have intercoarse 
rer We Way WANA Wek wk is and Commmanication.’ 


Suited to 
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dpopet rois “Apafolxors rots xept rdv Tdvaiy xal ryv Macr 
xal roy Bopvobévn. ris 3° olknalsov 73 pay dvoxelpepoy cai 
1d dpewdy poxOnpGs olxcirar rh pice, erpedntdas dt AaBdvyra 
dyabovs xal ra datdws olxotpeva xal AnotpixGs jpepovrat, 
xabdxep of “EdAnves pn xal xérpas xaréyovres gxovy Kadés § 
3:4 xpdvotay Thy wept Ta woAcTiKa Kal ras Téxwas cal Thy GAAny 
otveow riy wept Blov, ‘Pwpatol re woAdd €6yn wapadaBevres 
xal thy gvow dyjpepa da Tous rézovs f) tpaxeis dvras Fj 
drupevous i} Wuypots 9 dx’ SAAns alrlas dvcoixijrovs moAXois 
robs re dvemimdéxrovs dAAjAois exénAc£ay xal rovs dypiorépovs 10 
wodtrixas (qv edBafay. Scop 3 eorly airs ey duadr@ xal 
cixpdryp my poow eet ouvepydy mpos Taira, éxed) 1d pey ev 
TH evdalsom xdpq way tori elpnuixdy, 1d 3° ev rH AVTPE 
pdxipoy xal dviprxdy, xal 3¢xeral rivas map’ GdAjAep evepye- 
otlas 1a yévn tatra® ra pev yap emixoupel trois Sadots, ra 52 15 
xapmwois xal réxvats xal 7Oomorlats. avepal 3% xal al eg 
DAjAwv PrAGBat pi) Exixovpotyrov’ Exer 36 te wAcovénryjpa 7 
Bla r&v ra Sada eydvrmy, zrAdy ef rp TAROE Kparoiro. tadp- 


" xee 39 rt Kat apds rotro edpues +H Waelpp tairyn’ An yap 


SiatremolxiATas medios te kal dpeciy, Gore wavraxod «al Td 20 


1. ‘Apafolxos: these are spoken Strabo, 8. 6. 16) tpwdprow ydp yeré- 
of by Horace, Od. 3. 24.9, 10, a8  a8a1, Bed. riy Avapéryra ris xdpas 
‘Campestres Scythe, Quorum roy dy6 prea Gararrovpyourren ip- 
plaustra vagas rite trahunt ee wopurtss. 

& xabdmep of “EAA 9. Svcouchrovs woAdois: ‘un- 
larly Herodotus (7. toy ages suited to a large population.” 
Demaratus as saying to sata 10. dvemmAdcrovs : ‘who had no 
* Want has at all times been athome intercourse’; cp. the use of lawAoeh 
oe pas sieagah Valonr is = as in aaa Se ‘in eterna extract. 
whom we ve gained to 17. petit oe 
wisdom and strict laws.’ a marked phan 
wee of the ma bisants by Meath r aca roAstindy ; 

a country on its itants e and the preceding edit 
what it denied them is found in the _ following the MSS. phi ry ieee ng 
island of A Ania ate being thus es three itary zs pe the 
com stony and unpro- pulation - wit Xtpoy. 
ri cagpeetewrn ly became at one Nadvig plone 7d, rightly re- 


time the first maritime power in the markleg hat tor throughout this 


Aegean ; as Ephorus said (quoted by Strabo implies a twofold division. 
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yewpytxdy cal woAcrrixdy kal rd pdyioy xapaxciobar’ addox 3 
eivat Odrepoy, rd ris elpijyns olxetov, SoO SrAwv excxparet rotro, 
spochapBaydvrey xal réy Hyeudvey “EAAjver per xpérepoy 
Maxedcvep 32 xa ‘Pwyalwy torepoy. ta rotro 32 cal apds 
g mOAepoy avrapxeotdrn torl? xal yap 1d pdxipoy szAROos 
EgBovoy Exer xal 13 épya(cpevoy ry yy xal rd Tae arcs 
cuvdxov. d:apdper 8% Kal ravrp, didrt Tots Kapmovs expdpet Provided 
tous dplorovs xal rovs dvayxalovs tre Bly cal péraddrAa Soa doom 
Xpyoipa® Ovduara 8& xal AlBovs woAvredcis {wen pérecary, of life. 
10 Gv Tois oxanCopdvots ovdey xelpaw & Blos eoriv % rots ev- 
Topouptros. Os 8 aftws Booxnpdrep pty sorAdAGy apboviay 
naptyet, Onplov 8 oxdvw. 





BOOK III. 


SPAIN. 





-— 


No. 9.—THE BASIN OF THE BAETIS; ITS PRODUCTS AND 
EXPORTS. 2 


(Ill. 2. 3, 6). 


The district of Spain which was called by the Romans Baetica, 
and is now known as Andalucia, is one of the most favoured 
portions of the earth, owing to the fertility of its soil, the warmth 
of its climate, and the mineral wealth which it-possesses. In 
climate and soil it forms a marked contrast to the rest of the 
peninsula, which owing to the rugged character of its mountains, 
and the great elevation of the plains in the interior—the plateau on 
' which Madrid itself stands is 2,450 feet above the sea-level—is an 
uninviting region. The prosperity of this southern district dates 
from a high antiquity, for the land which lies about the lower 
course of the Baetis (Guadalguivir) was the Tarshieh or Tartessus 
of the ancients, a name which, though it afterwards came to be 
variously applied—to the peninsula at large, to a town, and even to 
a river—seems to have originally signified the country of the Turti 
or Turdetani, as the tribe was called that inhabited the region in 
the neighbourhood of Gades (Bunbury, Hist. of Anc. Geogr., 2. 
p- 241; Kiepert, Lekrduch d. alt. Geogr., pp. 481, 484). In the 
Augustan age the province of Baetica was one of the richest and 
most flourishing parts of the Roman empire, as is proved by its 
immense export trade, which is mentioned both in the following 
passage, and in Strabo’s account of Gades (3. 5. 3, No. 18). 
Though at that time the west and north of Spain were only 
recently brought under the Roman dominion, and the wild tribes 
that occupied those parts required to be kept in check by the 
strong fortresses, which the conquerors had established for that 


. 
ee eats laa ae 
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parpose in the most commanding positions, Baetica had already 
reached a high state of civilization. Strabo tell us (3. 2. 15) that 
its inhabitants had completely adopted the Roman manner of life, 
and that the Latin language had supplanted the native tongue.. 
At a later period it furnished Rome with numerous men of letters, 
among whom Lucan, the two Senecas, and Pomponius Mela were 
the most distingui 

Strabo’s principal authorities for Spain are Polybius, Artemidorus, 
and Posidonius. All these writers had visited the country, but 
Posidonius’ information was far the most valuable, for he had made 


himself acquainted with all parts of the peninsula. 


3. Tlapoxeiras 32 tnd aAclorey 5 Bairis cal dvaxdetrat The 
oxeddy re ext xrlous cal d:axoclovs cradlouvs éx Oaddrrns (cuans: 
pexps Kop8uBns xal ray juxpdv exdve rémey. al 33) xai pare Fe 
efelpyaora: xepirras Ff re wapaxotapla xal ra ev rg xoTape arti 

synoiiia. apdceots dt xal rd Tis Gpeas repuvdv, EAcect Kai 
rais SAAas gdurovpylas exmexomnplvey roy xwplar. péxpr 
pey ov ‘londAvos dAxdow adfioddyos 6 dvdxdous eorty ext 
aradlous ov word Aclzovras ray swevraxocleoy, ext 32 Tas Eve 
mores péxpt “IAlaas rats eAdrroct, péxps 8¢ KopdvBns rots 
10 Zoraplors oxddeot, myxtots pty ra voy rd madratdy Be «cal 
povofiAas’ 1d 8 dvw 1d éxt KaordGyos ovx fore sAdysov" 
which the Drin, a large stream, is 


crossed on the high-road between 
Scodra and Prisrend. ‘It is com- 


1. dvawhetrar: in the days of 
the ree se the pease < 
mitted of the passage of lange vesse 
up to Cordova, bot owing to subse- 
quent neglect it has only recently 
made navigable for ves- 
sels of 1200 tons’ burden to Seville ; 
ee Brit, vol. 23, p 
9. ‘TAlswas 


. 295. 
: this is probably the the stream with instruments more 


modern Pefiaflor, on the right bank 
of the Guadalquivir, where there are 
Roman remains. 

13, povofvAors: canoes carved out 
of the trunk ofatree; both thename 
and the species of boat are to be 
found at the present day in south- 
eastern Europe. The following is 
a description of the ferry-boat, by 


resembling spades than oars, and — 
then drifted across to the other side’ ; 
Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, 1. p. 
2 


AGvos: Lat. Castulo; 
now Caslona, on the t bank of 
the Guadalimar, a li above its 
junction with the Guadalquivir ; the 
mines of copper and lead close to 


The Anas 
( Guads- 
ans). 
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mapadAnror 8€ tives pdxets OpSy xaparelvover re woray~ 
padrAdy re xal Hrrov aire cuvdsrovaat zpos Boppay, perddAAwy 
adnpes. wdrctoros 3° éoriv Gpyupos ey rots xard “TAcxap 
roémots kal roils kata Sicdrwva réy Te wadatdy Aeyopevoy xal 


roy véoy? xara 32 rds Kwrlvas Acyopévas xarxds re Sua yer- 5 


parat xal xpuods. ey dpiorepg pey ody éort rots dvanAdover 
7a Opn tavra, éy defrag 82 wedloy péya xal dpnAdv Kal evKapzoy 
cal peyadddevdpov xal evBorov. exer 82 xal 5 “Avas dvdadovp, 
otre 82 rnAtxotrots oxddeoty ott’ éat rocotrov. wnépxecras 32 
xal avrob peradArclas Exovra py, xabyxes 8% radra apds rév 
Tdyor. ra pev ovy rds peraddelas Exovta xwpla dvdyxn 
rpaxéa re etvat xal wapddunpa, oldxep xal ra rH Kapanrtavig 
ouvaztovta xal ért pGdAop rots KeAr(Bnpow. rovatrn 8 xal 
4 Batrovpla fnpa Exovoa zedla ra wapjxovra re “Avg. 

«6. ’Efdyerat 8’ ex rijs Tovpdytavlas cirds re kal olvos odds 
cai Xaroy ob sodd pdvoy GAAG xal xdAdoror’ «at sisi de 


the place are still very productive: 
Did. Geogr., %. Vv. — pass 

wrovcas ap ve 
thices are the eperi‘6l (ue Hous Mari- 
anus (Sierra Morena), along the 
edge of which the river rans on the 
northern side of its basin. 

4 Zchwova: the fame of the 
mines at this place in ancient times 
is proved by the well-known e 
in Cicero's Second Philippic 
ch. 19, where he speaks of Anton 
as possessing Misenum along wi 
his creditors, as Sisapo was held by 
a company of publicans,' cum sociis 
tan Sisaponem.’ This Jom 
st company, or socicfas, is men 
tioned by Y . AV. 33. 718),0ho 
also speaks of the cinnabar that was 
found there (see Mr. King’s note to 
in Cicero). The town 


Sisapo is identified, possesses at the 
present day a mine of quicksilver, 
which ‘is apparently le’; 


ion, | 


Ford, Handbook for Spats, 1. p. 247 
Oe Thi ioe § sadasbs : 

8 vdos was is not known, bat 
it would seem to have been a town 
which gitar fe Pe Poguotisipe with 
a new wor same neigb- 
bourhood. 


§. Tas vepjort ie Acyoplvas: no 
each place as Cotinae is mentioned 
elsew ; the French translators 
suspect that the o reading was 


aaair’ twenty miles from Almaden. 
v: Madvig’s correc- 
, which does not suit 
the meaning : Advers. Crit. p. §31. 

13. Kapsynravig: this was the 
district about the u waters of 
the Ta while Celtiberians 
occu the range of mountains 
which separate the basin of the Ebro 
from the waters that flow into the 
Atlantic. Baeturia was the name for 
the northern slopes of the Mons 
Marianus. 


to 


BASIN OF THE BAETIS., 
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kai pers cat alrra éfdyeras xal xdxxos woAA} cal pros ov 
xelpww ris Swemijs ys. rd re pavmjyta cumoraow avrdt 
2& 2xtxeplas fAns, &res re dpuxrol sap avrois elot xal sorapGy 
dduupav peipara ovx dAlya’ obx dAlyy 82 ove ex roy dpor 
5 raptyela ovx vey povoy GAAG xal ex ris GAAns ris exros 


SryAGy» azapaAlas, ob xeipwy rijs Tovrexiys. 


woAAH 3¢ cal 


eoGhs apdérepop Hpxero, viv de Epa padAop rév Kxopafey. xal 
trepBody tle tors rod xdddovs’ radravrialovs yoiy ovoivrat 


rovs xptous els ras dyelas. 


vrepBordr 8% xal réy AexTGy 
Udaopdrov, Axep of Ladrriyira: caracxevdlovew. 


&pOoros 


82 cat Booxnpdrwy eiaopla aavrolwy cal xuvnyerlwr. Tay 3 


1. xénxos: the kermes, or car- 
mine-producing insect, on which see 
note to 13. 4. 14, No. 6L. 
tos ob yelpwy ris Stve- 

mechs yiis: Strabo is here confusin 

pidros or rubrica (red earth) wi 
wt or minium (bisulphurate 
of mercury) from which vermilion 
was produced. Pliny (33. 115) care- 
fully distinguishes the two ; ‘ Milton 
vocant Graeci (rabricam], minium- 
que cinnabarim,’ As has been al- 
ready noticed, it was the cinnabar 
which was found in the Spanish 
mines. The rubrica which was called 
77 OF Livarwced) plrres was 
found in Cappadocia, and its 
name from the town from which it 


was ex Strabo 12. 2. 10, 
where repeats the mistake just - 
noticed : dv 3¢ rp Kawwa8oalg yiveras 


ww dxcice cld- 
Gccay ol iusopos : compare also Gros- 
kurd’s note ad loc. 

3. SAcs ve : ‘rock-salt.’ 

4- Syav: ‘fish’; on the use of 
the word . this sense see note on 
14. 2. 31, No. 66. At the present 
day there are extensive fisheries on 
the Spanish coast for tunnies, sar- 


—— ansoeree ig salmon. bis 
uarters of the tanny fishing 

a aan island called Cristina, about 
three leagues from the mouth of the 
Guadiana; Encyclop. Brit., vol. 23, 
Pp. 300. 

6. ris Tlovruciis: sub. rapxelas. 
The tunny fisheries of the Euxine 
are referred to, the chief centres of 
which were Phamacia (12. 3. 19) 
Sinope (12. 3. 11, No. 56), and By- 
zantium (7. 6. 3, No. 38). 

7. fipxero : ‘ was ht from 
6 ; Meineke ‘Asay idpecie 

I uotes passages 
sachora 1h hich: fpxecOar and if¢ép- 
xeon are used of traffic. 

padrAov rav 

£Gv: ‘but at the present diy vathar 
wool of the raven-black kind’; the 
epithet «opatés, which Strabo agai 
uses in speaking of the wool of 
Laodiceia in Phrygia (13. 8. 16 ray 
wopatiy ), was applied to a 
specially fine kind of black wool. 

10, of Ladnytras: this is the 
French translators’ correction for 
ZaAriqra: of the MSS, a name 
which does not occur elsewhere. 
Saltiga is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
a city of the Bastetani, whose country 
bordered on Baetica. 

Eptoves 


2.» Gbwopla;: the 


Ferreting. 
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dreOplay Onplov omdmns ari tav yewptyov Aayiddwv, obs 
Exot AeBnpBas apocayopevover” Avpalvorrat yap cal dura cat 
onéppata pilopayodyres’ xal rotro cupBalvea xa SAnv rip 
"IBnplay oyxeddr, dcarelver 32 at péxpt Maccadlas, dyAct be 
cal Tas wijcovus. 
apecBevcacOal wore zpos “Pwpalovs xara x@pas alryoi’ 
exBdddrAecOar yap td toy Cowy rovrwy, dvréxew ph duvd- 
pevot 31 Td TAROos. apds pry ovy rdp rocotropy lows mOAEuOD, 
3s obx del ovpBalver, popg 8é ru AowuKy Kabdwep Chewy xai 
pudy rap dpoupalwy, xpela ris rocavrns exixouplas, mpds 3¢ 1d 
pérprov eLedpnvrar zAclous Ofjpar’ cal 8% Kal yadas dyplas ds 
7 AcBin héper rpépovow ealrndes, &s Gisrdoavres wapiacw els 
ras dads’ al 3 éfédxovow Ef rots dvugiv obs dy xarakdBaow, 
 ebyew dvayxd(ovew els thy emdveay, exaecovras 32 
Onpevovoew ol éhear&res. Thy 3 dpbovlay réy exxousCopdvey 
éx ris Tovpdnravlas eudarvifa 1d péyeBos xal rd wAnOos roy 
vauxAnploy ddxddes ydp péyrotas tapa rovrwy adrAdovow els 
Atxardpxevar cat ra “Qoria ris ‘Pépns dxivevor 1d 32 AROS 


" puxpod Seip évducdAopy rots AtBuxots. 


MSS. read &géoves . . . dpOovia, which 


11. yoAds éyplas: ‘ferrets’: Pliny, 
has been emended in various ways; 


_ who notices this p of rabbits in 


evzopia for dgGovia was suggested by Spain and the Balearic islands (8. 21 7 
Coray. 218), calls these animals ‘ viverrae.’ 

2. A (8as: ‘rabbits’; it is Theyare the Tapriaoas (i.e. Spanish) 
said to a Massaliote word; see 


Liddell and Scott, s.v., who “also 
note that Adsopis is Acolic for ‘a 
hare.’ Spain in antiquity was the 
nS home of the rabbit: bence 
lus (37. 18) uses ‘ cuniculosa’ 
as the epithet of ‘Celtiberia,’ and 
ree i nga ph Nr Atay 
of pra x 
398-400. ‘sini e of 
Petits to what is here riage 0 
exists in Australia at ope midi 


y- 
5. Ta8 T'upvnolas : 
islands. 


the Balearic 


yaAat of Herod. 4.192. The method 
of using them that is here described 
corresponds to modem ferreting, 
except in the statement that the 
ferrets drag the rabbits out. 

16. trav vauxAnplev: the owners 
of these were the ¢l class of of 
whom Horace s as ‘ter et 
quater | Anno revisens secuee At- 
lanticum,’ Od. 1. 31. 13. 

17. mapa rovrev: ‘from these 


18. nee the Greek name 
of Puteoli; on the extensive com- 
merce of Gades see 3. §.:3, No. 18, 


of 3% ras Tupyqalas olxotyres A€yovras 5 


5 


Se: See ae, nine ee ae en ie 35 


i ee Ee es en ee 
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parts of Portugal. At the present day the mineral resources of the 
peninsula are still considerable, but the gold and silver mines are 
insignificant, and there is no tin (Encyclop. Brit., vol. 22, pp. 300, 
go1). Yet it is only recently that that metal has ceased to be 
produced, for Humboldt tells us (Cosmos, vol. 2, p. 493, Otté’s . 
trans.) that in 1799 he found tin mines being still worked in cei 
though in a very inferior manner. 


Mineral 8. Tocovras 3 ris mpoeipnpévns xapas dyaBois KEXOPTYN- 
Spain. HENS, OdX Hxtora, GAAA cal pddtora anodéfar’ Gy tis Kai 
Gavpdoee rd wept ras petadAclas eiuls’ Azaca pey yap 
pect TGy Trowvray eorly ray “1Pijpwov xspa, ob zaca 3 
ebxapmos od" eddaluay ofrws xal padiora 7  TGp perdddoop 5 
evtopobca. oxdvoy 38 ey audorépas evrvyety, omdsoy 82 xai 
td Thy aurny dy dAlye yxwple wavrolos aAnOvvew perddAots. 
4 8% Tovpdnravla xal  apocexiis airy Adyor ovdéva Efior 
xaradelxe. wept rivde thy dperhy rots ézawety BovAopévots. 
oure yap xpuads, ovx Epyvpos, ovde 37) xadxds, ovSe ofBnpos 10 
obdapod Tis yijs ore Tocotros OV otrws dyabds efjracrat 
Gold mines yervapevos bExpt viv. 6 3% xpuvods ob peradAcvera: pdvoy 
a " dda cal otperar’ xatrapépover 8 of zorapol cal of xeluappor 
Thy xpvoiry Eupop, wzodAaxod kai ey rois dwdpas roxas 
ovcay, GAN’ éxet pty adarys low, ey 3% rots exixAvorots 15 
GroAdpret T3 TOD xpvcod Wifypa’ Kal rots dwbdpous 32 hopyre 
emexdv(ovres Dart orAavdy Tooter Td Wijypa, cal ppéara 3 
Sptccovres cal GAAas réxvas emwooivres tAVcE THs Eupov 
roy xpvody exAapBdvover, cai trelo Tay xpvowpvyxelwy eoTi 
viv ra xpvoozAvoia mpocayopevdpeva. afioitor 8% Taddras 20 


2. éwobifarr’ Ev: ‘accept, be- 20. thse a in Cornwall 
lieve in.’ at the present day, especially in the 
8. Adyov otBéiva Sfrov xaraAd- neighbourhood o: St. Austell, much 
we: ‘exhanst the resources of lan- _ tin is obtained by ‘ stream-works’ of 
guage.’ this kind. ‘They derive their name 
13. oUperas: ‘iswasheddown’by from the manner in which they are 
streams; cp. 7» ovpriw Badcy be- worked, which consists in merely 
low, and ouptoy Ociov, ‘drifted sul- washing the alluvial soil by directing 
phar,’ in 5. 4.6, No. 27. a stream of water over it, when the 


4s 
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aru typ car as com 5S perce re re & tre Keupioy Ga 
om “2 it oj cee! Ty Sarecy re sera tiies roreatas 
cme €F ie TRS VOM Ter ere ges cipisxeobal 
om areas lenerte. par. be cx Lda 0) (optres copioxes 
Sets eg Ruse ex 12 res zeros Cy optres cal cebeigo- Suching 
sere E-eIute TT yy TS ecko nee Glecrpe cert siluy POOP 
ie vee eotev meson, aun f, eves azytpew cal y pesos, tiv 
any Emu éTanest Tis 8) pecie Wray aicayeres 
~ia mmr em A-retas 32 verre cal Te 2) tpw rpceres padres 
f pcan a. 7 One wckcy owe exp_ctpes lca zpés rd eines 
en hcpe: crew soles, 6 3 dofpef exavaliona werd Urep- 


<a Tie tape & ecepas, § cpetTeTa: Gptag, § 82 
clt~ geccss ase come? gees, of sc ver seaches cne-Gth, the metal 
at Se once prucatd mw a 8 Gord exewe. According to 
xcicS tom”: “Mamov's =. somme axctocmucs Qierrpes is properly 
wT Carew Lad. BR 5. the : 


i 
; 
r 
aS 


3 areal us se Kacwys exe Siccrem is ‘amber’; 
Som fo tee So bop sz | Gorteer’s act Ebectrem 


! 

it 

_ 

jr 
Teh RE 


™ Rasww aon: che Corem Aooiys: ‘for ths ( 
MS. MR lhe at tats keoiceese 6 eely tases aad melted. 


SO e 2 ry ware Seabee szvs cf = eres oni Acredgs the MSS. read 4 
sme De xf che Tactaages: dee | riwes ont Adelqgs: Arsadgs, which 
~w—e moe am ro sarcuness) 6 (Corzy semcested, has been genenily 
Wea ~er Resse, welsypoew = peed, bat Meroeke lexzves 3 rower 
Pe acre wee. as hopeless ; evves, which was Sel- 

®. weles: a macve word for ) by 


[ 


less: ca Flay, 33 57 “a é 
WI =utas =. meses at BR 10. wp dxupp pidXew 3 


Mum cst An vecent.” tr Sraarpcstes ees ‘suits.’ 
er] - : 

sages tint of Louise - ae ee ee ifelpeotes peote 

S248 wad » below. 

end stivee, a Sale pas we pee : va tamk’ 
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Famace dyevexOcica yi xAvverat. ras 3% Tot dpydpov xaplvovs 
tovotot inynAds, Gore thy ex rév Bdédwy ALyyiv peréwpor 
Posidonius’ €falpeoas’ Bapeia ydp eore xal dd€Optos. ray 32 xadxoup- 
account, = yelwy twa xarcirat xpvocia, ¢& Sv rexpalpoyras xpuodv Uf 
airéy dpirrecOas xpdrepon. 5 
_9. Tloverdénos 8% rd wARO0s r&y perddAdX\wy exatvGy xal 
rip dperhy oix axéxeras ris cuviOovs pyropelas, GAAd cvver- 
doves tais txepBodais’ ob yap dmorely re ply dyoly Sre 
tév dpvpay wore euapncOdvrwy 4 yj Taxeioa, Gre dpyupiris 
cal xpuoiris, els rh» émpdveray efdCece 8:4 1d way Spos Kal 30 
axdyta Bovvoy tAnp etvat voploparos tad twos adOdvou rixns 
cecwpevpérny. xaddrov 3 Gy exe (pyoly) dy ris rovs 
réuovs Oncavpovs etvar picews devdovs 7 Tapcetoy Hyyepovlas 
dvéxXectrov’ ob yap wAovola pdvoy dAAd xal indzdovros Fy 
(gnolv) 4 xedpa, cat aap’ exelvors Gs AANOGs rdv Sr0xOdnop 35 
ténoy ovx 6 “Aidns GAX’ 6 TAotrep xaroxel. rotaira pep 
ovy ey apaly oxjpart elpnxe wept rovTwy, Gs dy ex perddAdAov 
cat atrds wodAA@ xpepevos Te Ady~. Thy 8 emepéAcray 
dpdleov ray rdv petradXrAevdvtwy waparlOnos rd rot Pedrnpéws, 
a Gre Gnotly exetvos ext trav *ArrixGy dpyupelwr, ofrw cvvrdyws 20 
Daiseee Spurrey rovs dvépdnous ds ay apoodoxévray abrép dvdfew 
tov TlAovrwva’ cat rovrwy ovy éudarl(e. xapazAnclay rip 
 emovdiy xal riv direpylav, cxodtds repydyrwyv xat Babelas 
Tas ovptyyas xat mpds rovs éy avrais dzavrévras zorapovs 


Tt ovvevbovorg tats bwipBodais: oie. and from a rich vein.’ 
pathises with the extravagance 408 Sadnplws: Demetrios 
of the ene told.’ ineeecele the orator and states- 
9- wore tu man, 
rev: this story is quoted also from 24. Tas obpryyas : ‘ the galleries.’ 
Posidonius by Diodorus, §. 35, and Tous, #£.7.4.: ‘to ob 
Athenaeus, 6. 33. viate the rivers ... pumping out the 
14. Owémdovros: ‘wealthy be- water’; there is no need, with Co- 
the surface.’ bet (Miscell. Crit. p. x19) to omit 
17. dv oxipan : ‘with a spds and govern worapous by dvev- 
flourish of ge. _ wTaotrrer, 
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wodAdats trois Alyvarlos dvavrovyrwv xoxAlats. 1d 3 G0Aop 
ob ratroy eivas rovros Tre kat rots Arrixois, GAA’ éxelvors pey 
alyiypart doudvas ri» peradrclar Soa pity yap <uedAov 
(¢noiv) obx Lrafov, Sea d2 elxov, dxéBadrov rovrois 8° taep- 
5 dyay AvotreAciy, Tots pty xaAxoupyois réraproy pépos efdyover 
tis yas ray xarkdy, tap 32 dpyupevdvray ricly ldusréy ev 


rptoly Hudepats EvBoixdy rdAavroy éfalpover. roy 32 xarri- Tin mines. 


repoy otk emtxodjs edploxerOal gnow, as rovs loropixods 
Opudciy, Gd’ dptrrecOar’ yervacGas 8 ty re rois imép rovs 
10 Avotravovs BapBdpots xa éy rats Karrireplos vicots, xat éx 


1. vows Alyverles xoxAlas: the 
Archimedean water-screw, of which 
Diodorus says (5. 37) obs “Apxinhdqs 
& Xvpaxdosos eiper, Sre wapéBarey els 
Alyurrov. For a description and 
figure of this spiral engine for rais- 
ing water see Engl. Cyclop., Arts 
and Sciences, vol. 7, 359. 

wd 8 GOA\ov: ‘ remunera- 
tion’; this is C. Miiller’s emenda- 
tion ‘manu lenissima’ of rd 3éA09, 
which is hopeless: Kramer sug- 

ted 7d 82 Aowéy, but the rhetorical 


aAov would be a suitable expression 
for Demetrius. 
3. S00 piv ydp fredAov: the 


story here quoted from Posidonius 
is this, Demetrius, parodying a dull 
and unsavoury riddle, which was re- 
pues to have been propounded to 

omer by some fishermen, said of 


failed them, ‘ What they wanted to 
get (their revenues), they did not get; 
and what they had already (the 
capital which they had inv in 
the mines), they lost.’ The meaning 
is_ more clearly explained by 
Athenaeus, 6. 23 yaprerri(dpevos 
your gnow Sr: sodas war 

carres 7a pavepa raw ddhAew tvexa & 
pev Ipeddrov ote Edrafow, & F lyor 
dwéBadoy : compare the same in 


Diodorus, §. 37 dxeiva pir ra 
ward riy *APracgy plradra)} Bs 


Aevovres wal rats i $ 
spoityeves Sawdvas & pity §Amcar 
dviore AaBeiy obn traBov, & 3 edyov 
dwifadrov, The existing text of 
Strabo, which Meineke has kept, 
ives first half of the riddle as 

a ply dydvafor ob« Eiafor, which 
spoils the meaning; Cobet (sds 
supra) has rightly replaced dyéAa- 
Bow by dpeAAor from Athenacus. 

6. (Scaerev: these are the private 
adventurers, whose ldevrixal enjoas 
are mentioned below. 

9. SptrrecOar: ancient tin mines 
bave been discovered in Galicia ; 
Bapst, L’£tain, p. 16. 

ve tois trip rovs Avotre- 
vous : the inhabitants of 
the north-west corner of Spain, the 
Gallaeci and Artabri. So Pliny says 
G4. 156) ‘Nunccertumest (plumbom 
album) in Lusitania gigni et in 
sar pea’ -_ _ 

10. tals TT vious : 
Strabo’s account of the Cassiterides 
7s daar His view of 

eir position, whi ss gate 
is that they lay far out to sea, to 
northward of the Artabri, but he 
does not connect them with Britain, 
though he places them in the same 
latitude as that country (cp. 3. §. 15). 
Diodorus (§. 38) is somewhat more 
explicit, when he says, iwepdve yap 
79s raw Avo:ravew xépas lori piradra 
wWoAAa To carritépov, xara Tas wpe- 


. H 2 


Polybius 
on the 


silver mires 4?’ 


of New 
Casthage. 
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tay Bperrayexay 3% els ry MaccaAlay xopullecOar. er de 
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rots "AprdBpots, ot ras Avotraylas foraro: apis Spxroy cal — 
dvouw eloly, eLavOeiv pyot thy yav dpyipy, xarrirépy, xpvoe 
Aevxg (dpyupopyis ydp ort), riyw 32 yqv ratty» plpew rods 
worapous’ rHy 32 oxadioe Tras yuvaixas dcapwoas tAdvew ey 5 
nOntnplocs arexrots els xlotny. ovTos pev wept ray perddAdXwv 


roar’ efpnxe. 


10. TloAvBios 82 réy wept Kapyndcva Néay dpyupeloy 


ofeis péytora pep etval dno, didyew 82 rHs méAews Boor 


elxoot oradiovs, mepteAngdra KuixAop retpaxocolwy oradler, 


Srov rérrapas pupiddas avOpdrwy pévew tov epyaCopévwn, 


dvadépoyras rore rq dye tay ‘Popaleoy cab’ éxdorny hydpay 
Ssopuplas cal wevraxicyxiAlas Bpaxyds. thy 32 xarepyaciay 
Thy pev GdAnv &G (paxpa ydp tort), ray 88 avpriy BGdov Thy 


atipévas ths “ISnplas ty ry ducarg 
ynoitas rds dud rou cupSeBnxdros 
Karrirepidas dwopacpévas. The tra- 
ditional view, that the Cassiterides 
were the Scilly Islands, is strongly 
contested by Mr. Elton (Origins of 
English History, p. 16\, who main- 
tains that they were the islands in 
the neighbourhood of Vigo Bay and 
. de viv MaccaNlav «copl- 

I. vy « 
ferGa: this route is described in 
greater detail in 4 1. 14, No. 16. 
The t passage is an important 
one, use the statement of Posi- 
donius hese quoted is the earliest 
mention of the overland trade in tin. 

3. Xpvod AeweG: this is another 
name for clectrum. 

6. wdexrois ds xlorqv: ‘plaited 
basket fashion’; Hesychius sa 
Kiern, dyytiov sXearéy: see Meineke . 
Vind. Strabon., p. 22. 

8. ToAvufios Ei: what follows 
is a fragment of Bk. 34 of Polybius’ 
Hi 


13. natepyactav: ‘mode of work- 


= 


14. paxpd yép ton: ‘it is a long 


82 ovpriv onset ‘the 
a of ore that are brought down 
by the streams,’ The process bere 


what takes p i a 
copper mines at the present day. 
There the ores are first picked, to 
separate them from the rubbish; 
then the larger fragments are 
‘cobbed,’ or broken into smaller 


par teva poms 
t tT; fina are 
“Heeed," or shaken in a aleve under 
water, by which means the heavy 
ore keeps at the bottom, while the 
et ee oe the 
top ; whi passes thro 
the ger i. also stirred beat 
water, and the lighter part is thrown 
from the surface. e ores are 
then ready for smelting. Sir Francis 
Hend, quoted in Murray's Handbook 
Jor Cornwall, latrod., p. 35. . 


to 
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ayers res ctzvesSan am sovsivess ds Sbup drarracber 
assterfin 3¢ Tédey vas Yrevravert, cai séduy &pGoupdras 
érrewces res wares cotresOer rev 82 xéexrqy brd- 
ever )acerderes, exo, rtéerres Tow podisdeu, xeBapoy Tov 
Esper éfzyes, for 32 cam rev Ta dpyeptia, ov pévror 
ipsa cave GstazGa este Gy ros Gioss rere, Gd’ eis 
Sumices peltergee aryers ra 3¢ ypuscia dqposteverat Ta 
chem. éy 3¢ oni Resrlux cal Dros rexrecs Bidy for 
piredton épexres podlistew repoptpicra: 3¢ Tt cal TOUTY TOD 
é7i pow pucpen, ety GeTe Arerredcir éxecabalpew avros. 


No. D—Hasrts OF THE KXORTHERN MOUNTAINEERS. 
(IIL & 7; 4 16-18) 


The tribes whose customs are here described are, as Strabo 
merntons m the course of his narrative, those that imhabited the 
Cantabrian mountains, which form the western continuation of the 
Pyrenees—the Gallaeci, Astures, and Cantabri, corresponding in 
position to the modera districts of Galicia, the Asturias, and part 
of the Basque Provinces. They may be regarded as the most 
typical representatives of the Iberian race, and they retained 
their national customs im Strabo’s time, or, at least, in that of the 
authorities from whom he borrowed. It is general’y agreed that 
at the present day the Basques, who inhabit that part of Spain 
and France which borders on the innermost angle of the Bay of 
Biscay, are the most lineal descendants of the Iberians: Kiepert, 
Lehrbuch, p. 481; Freeman, Histery of Sicily, 1. p. 101. The 
passages which follow furnish us with an interesting picture of the 
life and condition of these tribes; and some of the customs men- 


3 tH 82 wlpwrq twécracw, for this form, see Liddell and Scott, 
a.7.4.; ‘ when the residuum of the = s. v. 
fifth sifting has been smelted, by 8. Kaorlau: see note on 3. 3. 3, 
which process the lead that it con- No. 9, 
tains 1s disengaged from it, the tov: ‘special’; i.e. of lead 
silver oe produced only, apart from silver. 
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tioned are valuable for purposes of comparison, being found, as our 
author remarks, among other peoples, such as the Celts, the Thra- 
cians, and the Scythians. - __ 


3. 7. “Amavres 8 of Gpewe Atrot spomdrar yapateivas 
Babeiay xaraxexupdvor rip nopny yuvauéy Skyy pitpwcd- 
pevot 32 ra pérwna pdxovrat. rpayopayoter 3% pddAtora, cal 
te “Apet tpdyov Gvover xat rods alypaddrovs xal Urzous" 


mover d¢ xal éxarépBas éxdorov yévous é\AnrixGs. rTeAotdot § 


82 cal dyGvas yupycxovs cal daAcrixots cal taacxovs, rvypi 
cai Spéup cal dxpoBodrdtopeg cal 1H onepnddy pdxy. ol 3 
Speroe ra S00 pépy rod ~rovs 3pvoBarAdvw yxpGrras Enpdvavres 
cal xdwWartes, era GAdcavres xal dprozowmodpevos Sor’ dzo- 
rideOar els xpdvov. xparrat 38 cal (Oe olve 32 ozarl- 
Covrar, rdy 3% ywopevoy taxd dyvaAdloxovor xarevwyx ovpevor 
pera Tap ovyyevar’ dvr’ ddalov 3% Bovripy xparrar. xabip 
pevol re decrvotee wept robs Tolxovs xabédpas olxodounrds 
dxovres, mpoxabnyras 3¢ xaG” HAuxlay cal rypjy’ weprpopnrdy 
82 7d deizvoy. xal aapa adéroy dpxotyrat apés avdAdy cat 
aodAmtyya xopevorres, GAAG cal dvadAdpevor cal dxAdCovres” 
éy Baornrarlg 3¢ xal yuvaixes dvaplf dvdpdew avriapfard- 
pevat TGy xe—pav. pedavelpoves Azavtes 7d tAdoy ey odyas, 
dp oloxep cal oriBadoxoirodour epivors 32 7 alyelors xpavrat, 


- GxpoBokiopg@ xat onea- 
oubiy aa yy itmishitg and 
fighting in companies.’ 

13. olxoSopyras: ‘ built,’ i.e. not 


tem . 

16. ahaa wal: ‘sometimes too.’ 

éxAdLovres: ‘bending the knee,’ 
to give force to the spring: cP. 
Xen. Anab, §. 9. 10 tédros 8&2 
vd wtpo.xdy wpyetro, spotew rds 
wéAras, xai Gedrale wal lfaricraro: 
wal ravra wdvra ly {Oud ixoies zpds 
vov atidvy. The two kinds of danc- 
ing which Strabo mentions are the 
same that are found among the 


modern Greeks and Albanians, the 
xopes being the ‘dall roundabout’ 
of the Romaica, while the more 
excited dance is that of the Albe- 


nians, which has described 
in Childe Harold, 3.71.8, 9 ‘And 
bounding hand in hand, man link’d 


to man | Yelling their uncouth 
dirge, Jong. daunced the kirtled 


18. cdyous: coarse cloaks, used 
by the Gauls and Spani 

19. épivorg 88: the MSS. here 
read xnplvos 82 
Friedemann suggested fvAivos for 


éyyelas xpawras. 
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xabdaep cal of Kedrol: al yuvaixes 3’ dy évivpacr cal dv- 
Olvas eobiicers Sidyovow. dyrt 3¢ vopuioparos of Alay ép Barter. 
Bdbec gdopriwy duorBi xpGrvrar % rob dpyupod éAdoparos 
dsorduvovres Siddact. rovs 8% Bayarovpdvous xaraxetpovac, Panish- 
5 Tovs 3¢ warpadolas Efe ry Spwy Karadelover. yapodor 3 
Soxep of “EAAnves. rovs 8% dppdcrous, Soxep ol "Accvpior 
rd madrady, sporOeaow els ras ddovs Trois mexetpapevois Tob 
aabovs troOnkns xdpv. sOeplvors re aArolos expGvro ws Boats. 
{ai Bpovrov dia rds azAnppupldas xal ra revdyn, vert 82 cal 
10 ra povdtvaa ion onda. Aes soppupot, rpipOevres 32 Acvxol. 


wnpivas, and this emendation was 
accepted by Kramer and Meineke, 
the latter of whom transposed the 
whole sentence from fvAlvas to 
KéAra, which seemed ont of place 
where dress was being spoken of, 
and introduced it after deixvor above. 
The reading in the text, which is 
a conjecture of C. Miiller (Didot, 
Index Var. Lect. p. 956), avoids 
the need of transposition. It is 


confirmed by the followin eager 
wil, 0 


of Diodorus with 
Celtiberians (5. 33. 2): gopover 32 

ro odyous plAavas rpaxeis «al 
sapasAjjciow éxovras 1d Epov rais 
alyelas Opfiv. The form épyvos, it 
is true, is not apr gee 

1, évBunacr: word perha 
signifies here a long female i 
as opposed to the odya: of the men ; 
otherwise we should expect it to be 
accompanied by an epithet, like 
év@ivats (‘ gay-coloured’) with éo@4- 
eon, 


3. EAdcparos: ‘beaten metal’; 
so Caesar (8. G. 5. 12) says, that 
the Britons use instea of eens 
‘taleae ferreae ad certum pondus 
examinatae.” 

4- katawerpotor: on the custom 
of casting criminals over precipices 
see note on 10. 3..9, No. 48. 

§. yapotor 8" of “EXAqves: 
this seems to mean that they do nof 


sanction any form of promiscuity, 
such as Diodorus (5. 18) describes 
as prevailing in the Balearic Islands: 
Caesar also says of the Britons (2. G. 
§. 14): ‘Uxores habent deni duodeni- 
ue inter se communes, et maxime 
tres cum fratribus parentesque 
4 liberis.” sages 
wrio MSS. ; but in 16. 1. 20 Strabo 
attributes ice orien: to = 
syrians: Tf plorovs els 
tpiddous tariOivres swvOdvorras raw 
wapévrew el ris 1 xaos Adyar 108 
wa0ous dcor otdcis ré torw offre 
wands raw wapévrew, 3: obs ivruyev 
ef re ppoved cwrhpor tworibera. Cp. 


Herod. 1. 197. 


8. & vous re wAolog: asort 
eg eee 
: . Junius 
Brutus, who finished the Lusitanian 
war in 138 B.C., remained in Spain 
until 135 B.c. 
10, ra povofula; see note on 3. 


2. 3, No. 9. e 
Supot, tprdbivres 

Acvaol : the fact here stated, im- 
probable though it seems, is true, 
as any one may discover who tries 
the experiment for himself. The 
explanation is, that the colour in 

rock-salt is prismatic, and con- 


uently disappears when the 
talline formation is destroyed. “The 


ments. 


Religion. 


Female 


dresses. 
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gor: 32 réy dpelov & Blos otros, Sowep Ednv, Adyw rovs rHy 
Bcpeoy adrevpay adoplCovras rijs "IBnplas, KadAaixovs xal 
"Acrovpas xat KayrdBpovs péxpt Ovacxdywv cal rijs Tupyyns’ 
époedels yap dadvrwy of Bio. 


4. 16. “Exot 8% rovs KadAaixous dbéovs gacl, rovs 8 5 


KeAriBnpas xat rovs mpooBdppovs tay dudpwy atrois dvavipe 
tit Gep Ovew rats navoedAnvois vixrwp apd TGy TVAGY, Tavot- 
xlovs re xopevew xal mayvuxiCey. rovs 3& Ovérrwras, Gre 
zparopv els ro trGy ‘Pwyalwy aapyAOov orpardzedor, lddvras 
Tay T Gp twas dvaxduntorras éy rais dd0ts wepixdrov 
xapr, pavlay tnodaBdvras jyeioOar thy ddov avrois eat ras 
oxnvds, as ddov } pévew xad’ jovylay Wpvbdvras 7 payer Oat. 

17. Tis 3 BapBapuxts eas xat roy réy yuvacdy eviwr 
xoopoy Oeln tis Gv, dv elpyxey ’Aprepldwpos* Sov piy yap 
mepitpaxyAta odnpa hopety atrds gyow €xovra xépaxas xap- 
aropérovs tntp xopupns cal aposlrrovras zpd rod predzov 
OAV, Kata ToUTwy 3 tGy Kopdxwy, Ste Botdovrat, karacway 
7d xddvppa Gore euneracbty oxiddioy re mpocery saplyxeuw, 
cat voulley xdopor Sov 8t Tuuadroy wepixeiobas mpds pey 


remark is a st oof of the the same idea in a somewhat modi- 


view of walking ex 


acuteness of Posidonius’ observation, 
for to him no doubt it is due. 
Similarly Shaw, in his 7ravels rs 


Barbary (p. 229), when speaking of 
a mountain in northern Africa com- 
posed of red rock-salt, remarks, * yet 


what is washed down from these 
precipices by the dews attaineth 
another colour, becoming as white 
as snow.” s 

3. Otacxévev: the modern Na- 
varre. ; 


11. pavlav to : 
Ralelcksie! eegeek 

ng in barbarous es, whose 
ear ife alternates etacen violent 
exertion and absolute indolence. 
Oriental peoples are possessed by 


fied form. The. French translators 
remark—‘ La premiére chose qui 
frappe un Turc il vient chez 
les nations poli de l'Europe, est 
de voir des hommes se promener 
sans autre but que celui du plaisir 
ou de la santé.’ 

14. Saou piv .. . Swov 82: ‘in 
one place’. .. ‘in another place.’ 

15. xépaxas; ‘curved rods’; the 
words xdpaf and xopdévy were used 
for various curved or hooked objects, 
on account of their resemblance to 
the hooked beak of the raven and 
the crow. 

19. rupwanov: from the d 
tion here given this ‘little kettle 
drum” must have closely resembled 
the ‘calash’ (Fr. caléche), which 
within the memory of man was worn 


5 
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ro lle weprpepes xal oplyyor Thy nedadrny péxpt roy mapw- 
ribwy, els tos 38 cal addros éfvariacpévoy car’ dAlyor 
SAAas 82 1a spoxduia Wiroty ext rocotroy Gor dxoorDBew 
rod percdxov paddror ras 8 Scop wodsatoy ro ios exOepévas 
otuAlaxoy septxAdxey atre ry yxairny, eira Kadvarpg 
peAdalyy weprordddew. apis dt rH dnOelg tH ToLtavTy wOAAG 
kal édpara: cal peuvOevrar wept adytwy cou rv 1 Bnpixde 
COvav, dvadepdvrws 38 rSy spooBdpper, ov pdvoy Ta mpos 
dvdpelay GAdA cal ta xapds Gpdrynra xal dadvoay Onpiady. 


to kal yap réxva pynrépes Exreway aptly dAGrat xara roy wéAcpov 


15 


roy éy KayrdBpacs, cat wadloy dt dedepndvwy alyparGray TG» Preference 
Q a 4 a .. of death to 

yordoy xai ddeAday Exrewve advras xedevoavtos trod matpés © otivity. 

awdipou Kupteicay, yur 8% rovs ovvaddyras. KAnOeis 3 res els 

peOvoxopévovs EBadew airdy els mupdy. Kowa 38 cai rabra 

updos ta KeArexa €6vn cal ra Opqaia cal SxvOicd, xowd 82 xal 

ta apos dvdpelay rip re rév dydpOy Kat thy réy yurauar 


' yewpyovow airat rexovcal re d:axovotcr rots dvdpacw exelvous The 


20 


dv éavr&y xaraxdlvacar’ by re rois Epyors woAAdats abrai cat CUrade. 
Aovover cal oxapyavovew adroxAlvaca: apds Te petOpor. 

18. Ouvx Boy 8% rSy 'IBypwv ovde rodro civdve éd’ lazwy 
xopilerOat, card 8% ras pdyas roy Erepoy weCov dywrlCecGar. 


over their head-dresses by English 


ladies going out of an evening. 

2. ae hes 82, ard: igpee 
out gradually at the top an 
sides.” ° ss 


3- Ta apoxdmra YrActv: as sf0- 


be reconquered by Agrippa in 
19 B.C. 

17. dxelvous dvé’ y Karaxkl- 
vagat: on this primitive and wide- 
spread custom, which is known by 

e name of the Couvade, see Tylor, 


xémov is ‘the front hair,’ and not 
‘the fore-part of the head,’ ysadce 
must mean ‘remove by rubbing ’— 
an unusual sense, which however is 
found in LXX Exzech. 44. 20 rds 
wopas adréy ob Yirdoove:: the word 


é v, which follows, is used 
as ieee ae 
10. rov wéAcnov rév dy Kavré- 


Bpos: they were subjugated by 
Augustus in 3§ B.C, but had to 


Primitive History of Mankind, 
pp. 288 foll. It is mentioned as 
existing among the Tibareni, a tribe 
on the coast of Pontus, by Apollon. 
Rhod. 3. 1051-14: “Ev6" ésed Sp we 
réxowra be’ dviphe vlava yevaixes, 
Aitrol piv orerdxovow int Aexbeoer 
aati | ra vy icpented rai 3° 
«> xoptovow t8etg | ’A ; 
Aoerpd Aexdta erty LP & 
Val. Flace. 5. 148 


Female in- 
heritance. 
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ovde 1d rSp pvGp TAROos Brov, aq” od cal AorptKal vdoot ToA- 
Adats eodovOnoay. ouvéBn 3 ey tH Kayrafplq rovro rots 
"Pwpalors, Sore xal piobods Epyvadat pvobnpodyras ampos pérpov 
dsodery ey, xal d:ead(ovto podts* mpoceAduBave 82 cat dAAwp 


onduis xal olrov’ éxeott{Covro 82 éx ris ’Axviravlas xarexds 5 


dd rds dvoxwplas. rijs 3 adovolas xal rovro Adyerat THs 
KayrdéSpop, dts dddvres tives dvanennydres eat ray cravpap 
éxardvi(oyp. rtd py ody toatra téy nOdv dypidtyrds Twos 
napadeiypar dy efn’ 1a 82 rovatra Hrrop pev lows woditexd, 
ov Onpiddn dé, ofoy rd wapa rots KavrdBpots rovs Gvdpas 
&:ddvat traits yuvatl mpoixa cat rd ras Ovyarépas xAnpovdpous 
arodelzeaOas rots re adeAhovs bd rovrwy exdBocGat yovartly’ 
éxet yap twa yvvatxoxparlay’ rotro 38 ob maw atodurexdy. 
"1Bnpexdy 3t cal rd éy 2Oer efvat mapariderOar rofixdy 8 ovyre- 
Odaow ex Bordyns cerivp mpocopotas amovoy, dor’ lye ep 
érolue apds ra dBovAnra, cat 1d Kataordvdew atrovs ols dp 
apoc0avra, dore dxoOvnckew avtovs tatp abrér. 


1. 7d trav puby wAfOos: this discussed at the present time. 
reminds us of the hosts of lemmings 12. td rovrov ixBiBocGas yvu- 
(a kind of rat), which descend from varf(v: i. e. receive marriage portions 
the Arctic regions at intervals often from them. ; 
or twelve years, and overrun Nor- 15 dx Bordvys cedive apoc- 
way, i thing opotas: thisisprobablycelery (apium 

ore them. A lel to the Aosr- = gvaveolens), which when it grows 
puxat vécos may be found in what wild is ous. The same poison- 


Pennant says of the lemmings— 
‘they infect the very ground, and 
cattle are said to perish which taste 
of grass which they have touched’: 


‘see Engl. Cyclop., art. Muridae. In 
East “ 


Anglia at the present time, 
unfortanately, a plague of rats is 
not unknown. 

3- i pérpov daoSayOiv; ‘at 
a specified rate’ of numbers. 

10. +d sois Kavréfpous : 
the whole the passage which 
follows is important in connexion 
with the questions of matriarchal 
rights and inheritance in the female 
line, the origin of which is much 


ous plant, cerive tupepis, is men- 
tioned as growing in Sardinia by 
Pausanias, 10. 17. 13. . 

17. Sore GwoOvioxeav: Valerius 
Maximus (2.6. 11) says of the Celti- 
Sp oe rene etiam nefas esse 

ucebant praelio superesse, cum is 
occidisset, pro cujus salute spiritam 
devoverant. Caesar also (2. G. 
3- 22), speaking of the Aquitanians, 
mentions ‘ devoti, quos illi soldurios 
appellant, quoram haec est condicio, 
uti omnibus in vita commodis una 
cum fis fruantur, quorum se ami- 
citiae dediderint, si quid his per vim 
accidat, aut eundem casum una 


. 
- a j 
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No. 18.—CHARACTER OF THE IBERIANS. 
(IIL 4. 5.) 2 
Whatever mixture of races may have taken place in the course of 
ages among the inhabitants of the Spanish peninsula—either in 
early times from the introduction of a Celtic element, such as we 
know to have existed in the Celtiberians, or at a later period from . 
the influence of other nationalities—the original Iberian type of 
character seems to have maintained itself all along; and many of 
its leading features, as they are described by Strabo and other 
ancient writers—temperance and sobriety, unyielding spirit, extreme 
indolence, perseverance in guerilla warfare, and the remarkable 
absence of the highest military qualities—are to be traced in the 
Spaniards of the present day (Amold, Hist. of Rome, 3. p. 396 ; cp. 
Kiepert, Lehrbuch, p. 482). It is difficult, also, to avoid tracing 
a connexion between some of the salient features of modern Spanish 
dress and what we are told of the garments of the Iberians (see 
No. 11). When Strabo speaks of them as pedaveipoves dxavres, we 
are reminded of Ford’s remark, that ‘ the prevalence of black veils 
and dark cloaks on the Alameda and in the church conveys to the 
stranger newly arrived in Spain the idea of a population of nuns 
and clergymen.’ The cadvrrpa péAawa which was worn by the 
women, seems to have been the original of the manfilla. Finally, 
the caga, or voluminous Spanish cloak, may well have descended 
from the odyos, which was the principal garment of the men in 
antiquity. 


5. Tijs 8% r&y ‘EAApwy aAdvns ris els rd BdpBapa 20ry Factions 
poul(or ris dy alrioy rd dierndoOas Kara pépn pixpd cal dv- PM 


ferant aut sibi mortem consciscant.’ used in official descriptions of Spain 
Athenaeus (6. §4) explains the name —the king of Spain is sov de 
of these retainers (a:AoSotpo, soldu- las Espafas—is an evidence of the 
vii) as meaning in the Celtic lan- vincial character of the peninsula; 
goage ‘under a vow’ (ebymApaio), but this arises, as it did in Greece, 
.¢. ‘devoti.’ By Celtic is probably as much from the conformation of 
here meant Iberian, for the Aquita- the country, which is naturally 
nians belonged to the Iberian stock. broken up into a number of separate 
1, wAdvys: ‘dispersion.’ districts, as from rd abéades of its 
2. 78 beombodas xara ploy inhabitants. 
prxpd: the plural number which is 


* i> ee sk ~ one ‘ 
- ball = =, = = Te a ey ademas | 


~_—— . - paar — —_— = -_—_-+ eat ee 
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yaotelas éxizAoKhy ovx txovcas xpos GAAiAovs car’ abOddecay, 
ote éx rovrov apis rovs exidvras Ewen dodeveis clvat. 
rovro 3¢ Td avGades ev 3% Tots “IBnpot padrcora éxérewe mpoo- 


Guerilla  AaBodos xal Td savotpyor gice: cai rd ph dadods emBerixos 
ee yap «al Anotpixol rois Blois eyévovro Tra pixpa roAdperres, 5 

peyddots 3° ox éxtBadrAcpevos 81a Td peydAas py xaraccerd- 

~  Ceabar dvyduets cal cowwrlas. el ydp 3) cvvaczilew eBov- 

Disanioa. Aovro ddArAors, obre Kapyndoviors vaipfer dy xaraorpépacbat 


exeAOobar Thy srelorny atrév ex weprovelas, xa Ext mpérepor 
Tuplors, etra KeArois ot viv KeArlBnpes xal Bipwres xadodp- 10 
Tat, obTe TH AnoTH Oipiddy cal Leprwply pera ravra kai ef 
rives Erepor dvvacrelas éxeOipnoay pelCovos. “Pwpaiol re re 
cata pépn apds tovs “IBnpas woAepety xa? éxacrny rhy 
Suvacrelay moAvy Tiva dieréAeoay xpdvoy &AXor’ BAAovs xara- 
orpepdpevar réws Ews Amavras broyetpiovs EXaBop d:axocwore 


= 
Nn 


oxeddy rt Eres 7 paxpdrepor. : 
adeioryy: sub. 97. corrected the omittin 
ke es : ‘to their beasts’ &d zavrny Pils afer 


content. 
10. Bfipwves : these were settled 
abont the apper course of the Iberus. 
13. ‘Pepatol re, «.7.A.: the MSS. 
here read ‘Papaiol re 76 card pipn 


xpovor. Translate thus: ‘the Ro- 
mans, because their method of carry- 
ing on the war in Spain was to 
engage state severally, were 
occupied for a long time in subduing 





wpos Tous “IBnpas wedepeivy ca’ iua- 
orny kd ravryy rip buvacreiay woluy 
riva &eréAccay xpowow GAAor’ GAAovs 
waragrpepépevon, Meineke, though 
he retains this in his text, with a 
comma after ypévor, had previously, 
in his Vind Strabon. p. 31, pointed 
out the objections to it, viz. (1) that 
for ixéorny cannot be used for za’ 

wacrov: (2) that deréAecay 7h 
wokeptiy for &eréAccay worAcpourTes 
is not good Greek. Madvig has 


them one after another.’ The diff- 
culty experienced by the Romans in 
subduing the Spaniards is attributed 
to the same cause in 4. 4. 3, where 
it is said of the latter, of 3° lrapievor 
wai warexeppdrifow rots dyawas, &A- 
dove Dror wal war’ Dra plpy Ag- 


15. Saxo “oxy n isa: 


ie from the Second Punic war to 


the time of Augustus. 
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No. 18.—GaDES. 
(III. 5. 3.) 


Strabo’s description of this remarkable city is the most complete 
that has come down to us; the accompanying plan of Cadiz and 
its environs will assist the reader in understanding it. The modern 
city occupies the same position as the ancient one, at the north- 
west extremity of the Island of.Leon, and its port-town of Puerto 
Real stands on the site of the ¢xiseov, or Portus Gaditanus, on the 
opposite side of the harbour. The broad base of the Island of Leon 
is separated from the neighbouring continent, as of old, by a narrow 
strait resembling a river; and where this reaches the open sea, the 
approach to it is defended by a castle built on a sniall island at its 
mouth, the Island of St. Peter. Here in ancient times stood the 
temple of Heracles. The disputed points in the topography will be - 
discussed in the notes. The Greek form of the name, Gadeira, 
preserves the original Phoenician appellation, as it appears on coins, 
Agaddir, i.e. ‘the enclosure’ or ‘fortification’—so Pliny, 4.120 _ . 
‘Poeni Gadir, ita Punica lingua saepem significante "—a title which 
reminds us of that of Candia in Crete, which was the éhandak, or 
‘fortress,’ of the Saracens in that island. In Roman times this 
town, confined as it was within narrow limits, served mainly as the 
seat of government and headquarters of business, while the wealthier 
citizens resided in the more agreeab’e suburbs. 


3. "Efw 8% SrnrAGy ra Tadeipa, wept Gv rocotroy pdvoy Gades near 
o 20 a , the mouth 
elpyxapey Ore ras KaAmns dedxee wept éxraxoclovs Kal zEvT = of the 
Kovra otadious, ris 3¢ exBoAjjs tod Balridos sAnaloy Wpvrar Beetis. 
tdelous 3° clot Adyoe wept airis. ovrot ydp eiow ol Gvdpes of Its im- 
Ta mAciora Kai péycora vavedypra oréddovres els TE THY KAB’ commerce. 
nuas OdAarray xal thy extds, ovre peydAny olxodvtes vicor 
ure Tis mepalas vepdpevor woAAHy obr’ SAAwy evaopvivres 


Ope 


2. Tis Kd\wys: the rock of near Gades; the Guadalquivir has 
Gibraltar. now changed its course, and this 
3. 82 ixBoAts rod BalnSos: branch no longer reaches the sea, 
this refers to the eastern branch of but joins the other arm near its 
the stream, the mouth of which was mouth: Dict. Geogr., 8. v. Bactis, 


Large 


popalation. 


The New 
City. 


The Islet. 
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pyowy, dddAa «whéov olxodvres thy OdAarray, dAlyor 3° olxov- 


pourres ij dy ‘Pay dvarp(Bovres. eet tAyOe ye ovdeuias dy 


a&zorelzecOar ddLece ray ef “Pdyns médewr’ ijxovea yoov ép 
pq rep kal Hpas Tysjoewy wevraxoclovs dvdpas riysnOdvras 
immexovs Tadi:rayots, Scovs ovdévas obdt roy "IraAvwwray arrp § 
Small area. rSy Ylaraovlywr. rocotro: 3 dvres vicov Exovow ob soAv 
pelCova tép éxardy oradlwy 7d pixos, tAdros 3° fof Szov Kai 
oradiaioy. xddw 32 car’ dpyas pey gxouy navrdract puxpdy, 
apooékxrice 3° avrois BdABos Taditavds 5 OptapBetoas GAAny 


hv véay xadovor, thy 8 ef dudowy Ardvpny, ob wrAErdvwr eTxors 10 


otadlep ovcay thy tepluerpoy, ovd? Tavrny crevoxwpouptynry’” 
dAlyos yap olxovpotow ép avry kad 7d advras Oadarrevew 13d 
ad€dov, Tous 82 xai Thy wepalay olkeiv, xal pddtora thy emt rijs 
mpoxeyerns vnoidos da Thy evdutlay, iy nae dyrlaokw 


Beécas. He 
built the dockyard here mentioned 
when quaestor in Hispania Ulterior 
in 44 and 43 B.C. a 1. 
Pp. 457- 


dni ris 
ites: position of this chines awl 


oe of the temple of Cronos, which 
es it, are the difficult 
ts i to 


ee + 130), in 
smaller 
Sends, speaks of it as being a Ro- 
man mile in length and the same 
in breadth, separated from the 
island by a channel 100 ft. wide, 
and facing the mainland. The last 
statement would best suit the island 
of Trocadero, which intervenes be- 
tween the city and Puerto Real, bat 
the channe] is in reality much wider 
than his estimate. Strabo clearly 
ying offthe point of the promontory 
t romonto 
on which he aly was built, for he 
places the temple of Cronos in the 
neighbourhood of the city (xpovexes 
abr) at the extremity (reAevraioy) 
over against the islet (spds 75 wnoi8s). 
At the present day there is no 
in this position, but there is a 
dangerons reef of rocks there, which 
rise in places above the sea-level. 
If Strabo is correct—and several 
other authors mention the existence 
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sexorjxacs tH Adipn xalpovres re roy. SAlyou 32 xara The Por 
ovyxptowy cal ratvrny olxotc: Kal 1d dalveoy, 8 xarecxevacey 
avrots dy rq xepale ris yeelpov. xeiras 8 txt rév 
toxeploy ris vicou pepay 9 xddss, mpovexes 3 avry TeAcvTaidy 

store 1d Kpémop apis ry ryoide 1d 3 “HpdxAccoy eat Odrepa Temple 
rérpazras ra mpos fea, al’ 8 3h pddcora rH Haelpy Tuyxave abe 
ovpdsrovea 4 vicos Scoy crabiaioy sopOydy axoAe{zovca. 
kal Adyovos pay didxew THs médews Sddexa psa 1d lepdy, 
tcoy zovodvres tov TGy GOAwy cai toy tay prrloy dpOpor" 

10 fare 3% petLoy Kai oxeddy Tt Tocovror Scoy dort Td Tos pyxovs 
Tis whoou’ pyxos 3 dort ris vicou rd daxd THs dicews ext TH 
dparoArp. 


of two islands at Gades—it may be _ nel or ‘ river’ of St. Peter. 
conjectured that in ancient times . Trav E8dev: i.e. of the labours 
there was an island where this reef of Hercules. 
now lies. 10. spp aor rate 7d pRaos 

i. eard Guyxpunv: ‘by com- is to be understood ragatchen 
parison ’ with other cities. follows ; ‘the length which 

5. 70 8° “HpduAcev: it is stated assign is too great.’ Strabo 
by Ford (Handbook, 1 a 314) that already said that the length of 
part of thefoundationsofthistemple, island is 100 stades; and as 
which, as we have said, stood on the _reckoas 8 stades to the R 
island of St. Peter, were seen in1755, (see 7. 7.4), this would be i 


Fie 


bee the waters retired during the numbers 12 miles, which these per- 
earthquake. Originally, no doubt, sons give as the distance from the 

the Heracleion was dedicated to jeniple to the city. 

Melcarth, as the Cronion was to 11, dwd tis Séceus ful iv dve- 

Baal - wodhv: more accurately speaking, 


7. eta&iatoy wopSudv: thechan- from NNW.toSSE.  __ 
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No. 14.—MASSILIA; ITS SITE, CONSTITUTION, AND 
INFLUENCE. 


(IV. 1. 4, §.) 


The city of Massilia occupied a triangular space of hilly ground, 
which was bounded on the south by a Jand-locked basin, called in 
ancient times Lacydon (Mela, 2. 79), and at the present day the 
Old Harbour, and on the west by the waters of the open bay. On 
the land side it was defended by a strong wall, starting from the 
head of the port of Lacydon, which then penetrated further into 
the land than it does now, crossing the intermediate heights, and 
descending to the bay near where the new Joliette Harbour of 
Marseilles is situated. Caesar (ZB. C. 2.1) describes it thus—‘* Mas- 
silia enim fere ex tribus oppidi partibus mari alluitur; reliqua 
quarta est, quae aditum habeat ab terra.’ In speaking of the 
place as washed by the sea on three sides, Caesar is here counting 
the truncated apex of the triangle as one of the sides. In the 
centre of this area, where the ground is highest, stood the citadel, 
and from this point the hillside descended steeply, in the form of 
an ancient theatre, to the port. The best authority for the topo- 
graphy of Massilia—a subject on which great misconceptions have 
prevailed—is a paper by Rouby, entitled Le Sol de Marseille au 
temps de César, in the Bulletin de la Socitté de Géographie, vol. 6. 
pp. 225 foll. The importance of Massilia as a seat of learning, 
which Strabo here mentions, continued to increase during the 
Imperial period. Thus Tacitus (Ann. 4. 44) tells us that in Tiberius’ 
reign L. Antonius was banished thither, ‘ubi specie studiorum 
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nomen exilii tegeretur’; and in another passage, which confirms 
Strabo's remarks about the simplicity of life that prevailed in that 
city, the same author mentions (47. 4) that Agricola was educated 
there ; ‘sedem ac magistram studiorum Massiliam habuit, locum 
Graeca comitate et provincali parsimonia mixtum ac bene com- 
positum.” Massilia in fact became a Greek university for southera 
Gaul, in the same way as Augustodunum (A sfx) became a Latin 
university for the northern part of that country (Tac. Ann, 3. 43). 
To its influence was due the wide-spread use of Greek throughout 
that region, which continued to prevail, especially in the great 
Cities, such as Nemausus (/Visees), Arelate (Aries) and Lugdunum 
(Zyexs), until the fifth century of our era, and is testified to, among 
other sources of evidence, by the employment of that language by 
Irenaeus and other Christian writers who lived in Gaul. 

4. Kriopa 8 dori Dexadey § Maovadrla, xeirar 3° eat Site of 
xuplov serpétous’ xoxéxrwxe 3° airis & Aishy Ocarpoeder Massilia. 
xétpq Brexovon apos voroy. rerelyioras 8% cal airy adds 
kal } wots ovpxaca plyeBos Exovoa afidroyor. ey 32 rij 

8 dxpq rd ’F.ddoioy Bovrar cal rd rod AeAgduirlov 7AzddAXNmvos 
lepdy’ rotro pty cower “Idvey dxdvray, rd 32 Eddoioy rijs 
"Apréuidds gone veds ris "Edecias. dalpovor yap rois Worship 
Dexasetow ex res olxelas Adyiow exxeceiy Gacw jyepndre — 
xpijvac bas Tob zo wapa ris "Edectas ’Aprépidos AaSovor Artemis. 
10 rovs yey dy mpocaxOdvras TH ’Edéoy (yrety Syriva rpdmop ex 
Tis Beod xoploawro 1d spooraxbdy. "Apirrdpyn 38 réy evtluwr 
opddpa yuvaxéy saparrivas xar’ dpap ri Gedy Kal xedXedoat 
ouvazalpew rois Pwxaseiow apidpupd rs ray lepév AaBovon’ 
yevouévov 3¢ rovrov cal ris doulas AaBovons rédos, Td Te 
15 lepdp Wpvcacba cai ray ’Apiotdpyny rica diadepdyres 
Upeay azodelLavras, fy re rais dzolkas wédeot xavraxod 
Apolo was derived frows te appar simife? ae 2. hal eel ge 
emer ances ie ch atid © lk 
to Delphi: see Hom. Hymn. Pyth. 16. rails dwolxos wédeon: Strabo 
Afpel., 222. specially mentions temples of this 
I 
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tysap ép rois xparots ravrny thy Oedy Kal rod fodvou rip 
diddeow Thy avrny cal raAAa vépipa GvAdrrew ra atta Amep 
dy 7) pntpomdAct vevdutotat. 
Political 5. Acotxodyras 3° dpioroxpatuxGs of MaccaXidra: wdyrev 
tion. evvoustara, avdpGy éfaxoclwy xaragrycavres avyedprop d1a § 
Blov tavrny eydvrey Thy ripjy, obs tysovyous xadovot. sevTe- 
xaldexa 3 elol rod ovvedplov mpoeotGres, rovros 32 Ta 
apéxetpa dioixety BBora. wddw 38 TSy wevrexaexa mpoKd- 
Onvras tpeis of zAcioroy loxvovres, rovTwy de els’ Tysodxos 3’ 
ob ylveras ph téeva Exwor pnd? 3a rptyovlas ex odréGy 10 
Territory yeyords. of 32 vdouor "lwmxol, apdxewras 3¢ Snpoclg. xdpay 
colonies, © exovow éhacdpuroy pev xal xardumedop, olre 3% Avwpordépay 
dud thy tpaxurnra, Gore wemorOdres tH Oaddrry paddrop f TH 
yn Td mpds vaurirlas evputs eDovro padAovp. Forepoy pévror 
rais dvbpayablas toxvoay spocdaBely riva trav xépr€ edly 15 
dzd tijs avris duvduews ad’ Fs xa ras wéAets Exricay, emret- 
xlopata ras pey xara tiv I8nplay rots “IBnpor, ols al ra 
lepa rijs ‘Egeolas "ApréyiBos mapéSocay ra adrpia ore 
dAAqurt Siew, thy de “Pény "AydOny rots wept rdy morapdp 
olxotcs tov “Podaydy BapBdpos, 1d 8¢ Tavpodyrioy xat rip 20 


Sela pie Scllnecd aay gn iad tote geveliment Cicero, too, 


colonies of Hemeroscopeiam (3. in his speech Pro Flacce ‘GE 63) 
6), Emporium and Rhode (3. 4. 8, says of Massilia—‘sic optimatum 
on the coast of S and also at consilio gubernatur, ut omnes ejus 

the mouth of the (4. 3. 8). instituta laudare facilis posaint 


4- BhvTev 7a: the con- quam aemulari’; and he uses similar 
stitution of Massi TS ee oe expressions about it in the De Je- 
ancient times; Aristotle wrote a publica, 1. 27. 43. 
treatise on the MaccaXswraw solireia, 11. of 82 vé "Ievixol: this 
and he refers to its organization in means, apparently, that main- 
two passages of the Politics (7. 7. tained the laws which they 
4; 8.6.3, 3). In these he testifies from Phocaea. 
to its good order as a moderate 19. “Pénv ‘Ayd@nv: Agatha is 
aristocracy, and also describes how mentioned by Pliny Ge 33) as a 
ally achasn cllgarchy’ gredealiy'ce:. ‘bee fevered.” “Rew careate 

y a close o y> y ex- r a to be 
tended their Fimits ons vixurépa corrupt; see Miiller, gf Beth Var. 
iydvero § § drropxte) | by admitting a a Lect., p. 961. 
larger num wealthier 20. Tavpolvnoy, #.7.A.: the 
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Exov te mapa trois Maccadierats dvébecay. Kard 3% thy 
until Tlopaniov apis Kalcapa ordow rq xparnOevrs pépe xporbé- 
Cecenre pevot Thy BoAARy ris evsaiporlas axéBadoy, Spws 3° obty Txyn 

Aelxeras rod wadraod (yAov zapa Trois dvOpdmos Kal padtora 
sept tds Spyavororlas xal thy vavrixhy wapackevyy. efnpepov- 5 
pévor 3° det ray inepretpevwy BapBdpwy Kal avrl rot woAcuely 
retpapptveoy yon mpds worsrelas nat yewpylas 8: rip tay 
‘Pwpaiwy exixpdreay, od’ atrots Ere rovros cupBalva dy 
nept ta AexOdvra rocatrn onovdy. Bnydrot 32 1a xabeorynxdra 
Leaming wvl> adres ydp of xapievres mpds 1d Adyew Tpéxovrat xal to 
ren priocodely, ba6” 3 adds puxpdy pev apdrepoy Trois BapBdpors 
dveiro wadevripioy, cal PréAAnvas xarecxevale rovs Taddras 
Gore cal ra ovpBorara édAnvotl ypdder, dv BE rq wapdvyre 
cat rovs yvepiwrdrovs “Pwpaley aéxecxcey dytt ris els 
"AOyvas amodnulas excioe Horray grropabeis Svras. dpadvres 15 
82 rovrovs of TaAdrat cal ya elpyyny Syorres, thy ocxodhv 
Eopevos mpds rovs rovovrovs d:arlOevras Blovs ob xar’ dvdpa 
‘pdvoy ddA cal Snpoolg? copurras yody troddxovrat tovs piv 
l3lq, ros 8 xddres Kowy picOovperat, kabdwep Kal larpods. 
Simplicity ris 8% Acrérnros réy Blwv xal TAs cwppoovyns trav Maccadtw- 20 
of life, séy otk €Adxioroy dy ris Oeln rotro rexpunpov’ 7 ydp peylorn 
mpolé avrois éorw éxardy xpvoot xal eis éoOira mévre Kal 
aévre els xpvooty xécpor aéov 3° ovx Efeots. xat bd Kaioap 
32 xal ol per’ exeivoy iyyepdves mpds tas ey re toAdue yern- 


of the Romans and Latins, in imita- rine 


tion of that of Diana at E the evpBédaa DAynest 
common sanctuary of Asiatic Be aly these contracts were writ- 
meats ten, no doubt, in the Greek Janpuage ; 
te ee the use of the Greek alphabet was 
fo woAd ris povias : this form still more widely Thus 


of attraction is not uncommon ina Caesar says of the elvetii (2. G. 
Strabo, e.g. ris "Actas sodAip in 1. art spies ap yang sah tedake 
2. 1, No. 8. es tabulae . i 

11. tots PapBapas ve wat- confectae’; 14. 3 
Sevrhprov : ‘was given up, devoted Ba upeoet? Lat cured, liiwaloe 
to the barbarians as a place of about a guinea each. 
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Geloas dpaprias <perplacay pepynpdvon rijs gudlas cal rip 


atrovoplay édvdafay, jy 2& dpyis cixer § adds, Sore py Indepen- 


tmaxobew rép els rh» éxapylay wepxopdvey orparnyér — 
aurhy pire rovs Uanxdous. 


No. 15.—THE CamMPus LAPIDEUS. 
(IV. 1. 7.) 


The Plaine de la Crau, as the Campus Lapideus is called at the 
present day, is a place which attracts the attention of all travellers 
between Arles and Marseilles, since it is intersected by the railway 
that joins those two cities. It forms a wide level area, extending 
for many square miles, which is covered with round rolled stones, 
from the size of a pebble to that of a man’s head. These are sup- 
posed to have been brought down from the Alps by the Durance at 
some early period, when this plain was submerged and formed the 
bed of what was then a bay of the Mediterranean at the mouth of 
that river and the Rhone. The story about Heracles, which was 
invented to account for these features of the country—not, we may 
be sure, by Aeschylus, as Strabo says, but by the neighbouring 
Greeks of Massilia—is an excellent instance of that class of myths, 
which Mr. Tylor in his Prinatrve History of Mankind has called 
Myths of Observation. These arise from the mind noticing 
remarkable phenomena, either natural or artificial, and then either 
inquiring into their origin or in some other way speculating about 
them. As familiar instances we may mention the stories that have 
been suggested by markings on rocks—such as that of the foot- 
print of the horse of one of the Great Twin Brethren, which arose 
from a mark like that of a horse’s hoof in the basaltic rocks near 
the lake Regillus (Cic. De Nat. Deor., 3 5); or that of Poseidon 
having smitten the ground on the acropolis of Athens with his 
trident at the time of his contest with Athena for the possession of 
Attica, which was caused by the three holes that are visible in the 
rock beneath the northern portico of the Erechtheium. Similarly, 
in the present case, when the Greeks sought an explanation of these 
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pebbles and boulders covering the face of the land, they connected 
them with Heracles, the great western traveller; and thus the story 
arose, that in his combat with the Ligurians—the wild natives, 
- with whom the Massaliote settlers were constantly at war—when 
his arrows failed him, Zeus showered down these stones from heaven 
to serve him as missiles against his enemies. 


7. °Ep pev ovv exes wapadofoy 7 apoetpnudyn napaXdia rd 
nept rovs dpuxrovs ly Ais, Erepoy 3% pet{ov rovrou oxeddy te rd 


Description a adeanlane perake yap ris MaccadAlas xal ray éxBoAGy 
ad ‘Podavod xedloy eort rigs Oaddrrns diéxov els éxardy 
ah tocobroy 82 Kat rhy diduerpoy, xuxAorepes Td oxApa’ « 
kadrciras 3¢ AcOGdes dxd Tod ovpBeBynxdros. peotds ydp éort 
AlOwy xetpowAnOGv troneduxviay eydvrwy atrois &ypworu, 
ag’ js ApOovor vopal Bockipactly claw ey plow 3 Sdara xai 
GArvcBes ovrlarayra: xal ddes. Azaca pev ovy xal 1) vrep- 
ocr xetéon xdpa spoohvepds tort, 3vadepdvrws 8’ els 73 wedloy 10 
Mistral. Tovto Td peAapBdpeoy xaratyl(e avedpa Blasop cal ppixGdes” 


2. Spuxrous (00s: fish obtained 
by digging or groping in mud. We 
is mentioned in the preceding aA 
ter as taking place in a brackish | ce 


obtain by turning over the stones. 
It is con y over in 
the winter months with flocks driven 
hither from the French Alps, where 


near Ruscino, the modern Song they oY FKontbec: the summer.” 
Roussillon, near el spar fo ap we do not now hear 
9 rpeis dpifarn wal «ab of vealt-iget ; in the Plaine de la 


tpd8orra els Edep lrvades Jor wepi- 
weipa: tév lyin afd cyor 7d ni 
Gos’ rpiperas 3% ind ris vos wabd- 
wep of Lyx édves. 

8. S¢8over vopal: Pliny, 21. 57 
* Thymo quidem nunc etiam lapideos 
campos in hb Narbonensi re- 
fertos scimus, hoc paene solo oie 
e longinquis regionibus pecud 
milibus convenientibus 
vescantur.’ Marray's 
— vol. 3. p. 


ot tyme 


ter portion of tts extent s 
conition 


is that of a semi-desert, 
bat under the stones which cover it 
phos a short sweet herbage, which 
sheep accustomed to the locality 


Crau, but in the district of the 
ward of ithe ground is impreguated 
of it, is impregnat 
irr wit alt this 
It a : 
well describes the Mistral, as the 
north wind is called in this part of 
France, which renders the country 
between Avignon and Marseilles at 
times almost the coldest part of 


A of its violence is 

i found i the dese throughout this 
ihe by bein tall ‘hedees efended = north 
1 b of cypresses, 


eet closely t one pour abri- 
te le mistral,’ as the natives say. 
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GAUL, — 


Oeds zap atte xabryyoupevos “Hpaxdet ray d86y rév and 


Kavxdoov apds ras ‘Eozepidas’ 


Hees 32 Acybov els ardpBnroy orpardp, 

vf ov payns, odd’ ofda, cal Ooipés wep dv 
plawee wénpwras ydp ce xal BéAn Acweiy 
évrav’> éddcBar 3° ob ris? ex yalas AlBov 
éfers, @wet was xGpds dors padOaxds. 


Bey 3 dunyavodvrd ce Zeds olkrepel, 


7 mee 


vepdany 3 sxocxay mpdds yoyybder aérpwy 


tudoxioy Once xOdr’, ols éxetta ov 
Baroy diece pqdlws Alywy orpardv. 


No. 16.—COMPLETENESS OF THE RIVER-SYSTEM OF GAUL. 


(IV. 1. 14.) 


In respect of its water-communication France is the most favoured 
country in Europe, for its rivers flow northward, westward, and 
southward, and thus provide the means of intercourse and trade 
between the interior and three seas—the English Channel, the 


. f~as 82: this passage is from 
the Pricdach wis Unbound of Aeschy- 
lus; Dindorf, Fraga. No. 182. 

§. Bin Acwetv: Madvig would 
correct this to BiAn xdAcreiy, remark- 
ing (Advers. Crit. 1. p. 536), ‘non 
rellctaras ibi Hercules sagittas erat, 

sagittae ei non suppetiturae. 
There is no doubt that the latter 
statement is what Aeschylus in- 
tended to express, and that this was 
the regular form of the } as 


Mela says, when re e story 
(2. 5.78), ‘cum tela aeieckeret® It is 
also true that Aciww is very rarely used 


elsewhere in the sense of ‘to fail’ with - 


an accus. of the person, as éxA cine is. 
But an instance of this use occurs 
in a very similar to the 
present one, Hom. Od, 22. 119 abrdp 


éze? Aizoy lot dkcrevorra dvaxra, and 
the same was probably the case here. 
At least Dionysius Hal. took this 
view, for while he quotes the line 
with the reading BéAy Arwetv, he 
says in the same passage (1. 41) of 
eooseet tok the army w ay Reto 
sup to have accom im, 
wavroy abrots fpr ly r9 
paxp Taw Bere. 

8 oe Zeds: Meineke’s emenda- 
tion for o’ 6 Zeds, on account of the 
cretic pause. In a very int 
note (Vind. Straten. p. 42), in 
which he tells us that he had dis- 
cussed the passage with Lachmann, 
he says—' Nimirum plurimum ad 
recitationem interest, utrom = sic 
metiare vo | --vw-, an sic v-- | 
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ites ates Eee 


we ek Se Lene She coer waters ab of these 
Sas 2: = Seo Se 6 ee eee The compicte- 
7s. eS Se Ee es ees cetry were thes 
nS 2 Te eT © Se Ss eed w oe whe, Ike 
“Tm Sececes oe Set Beet ser noo ge & > w be dee, 
et 4508s. te SOS eee ace wes sowet}) The 
ee 2 ee OU ee Ff ef 
TO? & 2 2 ES Ses 2 a eco see  amk, 
TV oe EE We Ecreeet 2 geet Sepeeseeesat cota 
Wicks 3 Se ws Cee. 

RS -ar s at mes scurpcwerds wasp Seep ave- Facts 
af TER OE ee : amr toes Te reig zerepets See 
at WY Ma Ow 2 es a “wat Gpes yep 
<8 oes am fg owe sus wef ror res res 
~~ oes, ate & 2 [EE paws cxcmcrdes res ter 
2 are ess Goer ts Zocor am tas ofchaas 
<6 SR. oe ER me PS Be Everes cyelys éxd 
we ee Se ee eu om reg Sieur 
ee Oe ee ee ee ee 
omer cae we 2 et ae oes hee rer rece. 
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GAUL. 


rovrop éuBdAduwy, elra weleverat pexpt rod Enxodva worapod, 
xapred0ey yon xatadéperas els roy @xeardy cat rods Anfo- 
Blovs cai Kadérovs, éx 82 rotroy els ry Bperravudjy 2Adrrey 
} hepiovos Spdpos eorly. éxel 8 eoriy dfts xat dvoavdzAovs 
6 “Podayds, rwa tray evredbev Gopriwy weCeverat paddop rais § 
dppaydfas, Soa els “Apovépvovs xoplCerar xal rév Alynpa 
norapéy, xalzep tod “Podavot cal rovrots wAnoid(ovros éx 
pépous’ GAN’ 4h) dds wedids otca cal ob woAAH wepl dxta- 
xoolovs oradlovs éxdyeras ph xpyoacba: rq dvdadg d1a 1d 


aeleverOar pgor” evreddey 3° 5 Alynp cvduas exdéxeras® pet 
82 dx réy Keupdvay els roy oxeavdy. 


éx 3¢ NdpSBwros dva- 


aetras pep eat pixpdy re “Araxi, weCeverar 82 azAdoy ext ray 
Tapotvay morapdr, cal roo?’ Scov éxraxociwy 4 éxtaxoclwy 
otadiaw pet 32 cat 6 Tapotvas els Toy @xeavov. 


1. dra weleverar: between the 
oe of the Saéne and those 
de mer hich saris 

waters which separates 
lea and southern France. ‘The 
Sadne and the Yonne, which joins 
aalae gr ot now connected by the 
ord re hout 
es the word re(eveoOa: is 
hs pamage te sense of 
“te to, spe land ¢ pte commodities. 
2. A xal Kadéivous: 


tribes on either side of the mouth 


of gh re 
Boerravuriy: route 
thvogh Gaal hie which has just been 
was the overland trade- 
route for tin, of which Strabo says 
oa 2. 9, No. 10) rév 88 xarrirepor 

Pye (e Nloce:3én10s) tx raw 
els rv MaccaNlay xoypi- 

(<oOa. 


y. vod “PoBaved «al rovres 


wiyovdfovres: the Loire rises in 


- partly following 


— 


the northern extremity of the Ce- 
vennes, and throughout a consider- 
able ela u course flows 
ee el to Rhone in an opposite 
rection to that river, from 30 to 
40 miles distant from it, and between 
it and Auvergne. 7 
yeras : ces persons.” 
i we{everat 82 ahiov: this is 
now the line of the Canal du Midi, 
which communicates between the 
Garonne and the Mediterranean, 
the valley of the 
Aude, which nver flows from the 
and reaches the sea near 
arbonne. The idea of connecting 
ee with the Nirvan 
means of a ship-canal join e 
Aude to the Garonne, which would 
obviate the circuit by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, has been started in our 
own times ; see M. Manicr’s pampb- 
let, Projet d'un Grand Canal Mari- 
time dus Midi, Paris, 1876. 
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nomen exilii tegeretur’; and in another passage, which confirms 
Strabo’s remarks about the simplicity of life that prevailed in that 
city, the same author mentions (Agr. 4) that Agricola was educated 
there ; ‘sedem ac magistram studiorum Massiliam habuit, locum 
Graeca comitate et provinciali parsimonia mixtum ac bene com- 
positum.’ Massilia in fact became a Greek university for southera 
Gaul, in the same way as Augustodunum (4séus) became a Latin 
university for the northern part of that country (Tac. Aan. 3. 43). 
To its influence was due the wide-spread use of Greek throughoat 
that region, which continued to prevail, especially in the great 
cities, such as Nemausus (Vfmes), Arelate (Aries) and Lugdunum 
(Lyons), until the fifth century of our era, and is testified to, among 
other sources of evidence, by the employment of that language by 
Irenaeus and other Christian writers who lived in Gaul. 


4. Kriopa: 8 dort Deoxaoy i Maccadla, xeirar 3° éxt Site of 
xwplov werpadous* txowdarexe 3° airis 6 Asi Geatpoedei 
aérpq Brexovon pds vérov. rerelxtotas 3% cat abrn cadés 
xal } adds ovpaca plyebos Exovea aftdroyor. ey dt TH 
8 &xpg 1d 'Eddotoy Wevras xal rd rod AeAgurlov ?Axd\Awvos 
lepdy' rotro pep xowdy "Idvwv dxdvtrwy, 1d de ’Edtowoy rijs 
"Apréuidds eos vews ris "Edeclas. azalpover yap rots Worship 
Duxaredow ex ris olxelas Adyioy exxeceiy Gacw tyeudre a Hoa 
xpioacbat rob sAod wapa ris "Edeclas Aprépidos AaBotor Artemis. 
10 rovs pe 32) tpocaxSévras TH "Edéoy (yreiy Svriva tpémop éx 
tis Oeod zopicawro rd spootaxbdv. “Apwrdpxn dt rév evrluer 
opddpa yuvaxay sapacriva car’ dyap thy Oedv cal xehedoat 
ovvanalpe trois Pwxatedow apidpupd m1 rév lepSy AaBovon’ 
yevouévov 3& rovrov cal rijs dxoxlas AaBovons rédos, rd TE 
1g lepdy lpicacbar cai rhv *Apiordpyny tinjoa diapepdyrws 
idpecay azodelEavras, ty re tais dwolkos adAeo, savraxod 
Absllo wet denesd heen Ls epomae siadli? op =. abuso 
ing in the form of a dolphin tothe lepdy ro¥ ‘AwdA\ewos da Afdou 
Cretan colony which he conducted  dqu3pupdver. 
to Delphi: sce Hom. Hymn. Pyth.' 16. rats dwolxos wbAeon: Strabo 
Afel., 228. _ specially mentions temples of this 
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Political 


Territory 
and 


colonies. 


ig GAUL, 

rysay ey rots mparots tatrny ry Gedy cal rot fodvou ry 
dcdbeow ri avrny cal rdAda vépipa guAdrrew ra aura &xep 
dy 1H pntpomoAes verdpiorat. 

5. Aotxodyras 3° dpioroxpariucas of Maccadetas advrwy 
eiyousrara, avipGy éfaxoolwy xaracrncares cuvédpioy 31a 5 
Blov ravrny ex dvrey Thy Tiny, obs rysovxous xahovot. werre- 
calexa 8 elol rod cuvedplov xpoeorGres, rovros 82 ra 
apéxetpa dtorety SéB0rat. mdAty 88 Tay wevrexaldexa mpoKd- 
Onvras tpets of aActoroy loxvovres, rovTwy Bt els” Tyotyos 3’ 
ob ylveras ph tékva Exwy pnde 31a rptyovlas éx zodirGy 10 
yeyovas. of 32 ydpor Iwrxol, apdxewras 8¢ Snpoolg. xdpay 
3 Exovew Cadguroy pry xal carduredoy, olrp 32 AvTpordpay 
did thy tpaxvrynra, Gore wemorOdres rH Oaddrry paddop fH Th 
yi) TO mpds vaurirlas edputs eDovro padrAov. Forepoy pévros 
rais dydpayablas loxveay zpocdkaBely twa rév wép€ wedlwy 15 
azd ths auras Suvduews ad’ js cai ras wWéAets Exricay, émret- 
xlopata ras pty xara rhv “IBnplay rots “I8npory, ofs xat ra 
lepa ris ‘Egeolas "Aprésidos aaptdocay rd xdtpia dore 
dAAqust Siew, ri d¢ “Pény ’Ayd@ny rots zept roy worapdy 


Tee 5 = ee all ee at ap ee on ep re RE yeti ts etd saa gorler apy i act An PB mat 


olxotot roy ‘Podavdy BapBdpois, 1d * Tavpodyrioy Kat rijy 20 | 


goddess as existing at the mie 
colonies of Hemeroscopeium (3. 

6), Emporium and Rhode (3. 4. 8 
on the coast of Spain, and 

the mouth of the one (4. 1. 8). 

4- wavreov le natal : the con- 
stiration of Massilia was famons in 
ancient times; Aristotle wrote a 
treatise on the MaccaNewraw goNreia, 
and he refers pAb! or ization in 
two Aramis of t tics (7.7 
4; 8.6.3, 3). In these he testifies 
to its good order as a moderate 
aristocracy, and also describes how 


its rulers, from having been origin- 
ally a close oligarchy, gradually ex- 
tended their its (sodriewrépa 


dydvero 4 SAryopxla) by admitting a 
larger of the wealthier citi- 


zens to the government. Cicero, too, 
in his speech Pro eat (25. 63) 
says of Massilia— optimatum 
consilio SaReaaae “at omnes 
instituta landare facilius os 
quam aemulari’; and he uses similar 
expressions about it in the De Re- 
‘sina i. By As 
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eae pele A 
tained the laws which they 
from Phocaea. 
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OA Play nal ’Avrlxodw xal Nikatay rQ réy Tadtoy lOve xai 
rois Alyvon rois ras “AAzets olxovory. lot 82 xal redcotnoc 
aap avrois cal SAoOyay apérepoy 3% cal aAoley ebxopla Docks an 
cal Sxdew xal dpydrey ray re apds ras vaurilas xpnoipeey SU OMT- 

Ss xal rGy apds soAtopalas, dd’ Sy apds re rovs BapSdpous 
dvrécyov xal ‘Pepatovs exrjoayro dlovs, cal aoAAb cai 
atrot xpioyor cardorncas exelvors xdxeivor xporédaBov ras 
avficens atréy. Xdfrios your 6 xaradveas rovs Sadvas, ov 
OAD Exabey rig Maccadlas xrlcas xéAw exdyvpor éavrod re 

10 Kai rép Sodrey toy Oeppdy, Sy revd peraBeBAnxdvat gals 
els Yuxpd, évradod re Gpoupay xarexice “Peopalwy, cal ex rijs Straggtes 
wapaXlas rijs els thy ‘IraAlay dyovons dzd MacoaXlas dve- dil 
crete rous BapBdpous, ob dsuvaydver téy Maccadwréy 
dvelpyeww airovs rehdws. vd" ards 82 aAdoy [oxvucen GAN’ 

15 rocebroy pdvoy Scoyv card pey tra ebdrAlpeva axd ris Gaddrrns 
dweAOciy rovs BapBdpous ext 8ddexa cradlous, card 32 rovs 
tpaxGvas ext drs rip 32 AcipOcicay im’ exelvwy trois Mac- 
gahidrats wapadddexery. drdxerar 3 dy adder ouxyd rep 
dxpoOcwiwy, & EAaBov caravavpayodrres del rovs ducpio Byroby- 

20 Tas tis Oaddrrys adixws. apdrepoy piy oy evrixouw d.0- 
hepdvras xepl re rddAa cal wept riy apis ‘Popalovs girlaz, —_ 
is TOAAa Gy ris AdBor onpeia’ Kat 8) cal rd fdavoy ris“ aes 
"Apréyidos ris dy re 'ABevrive ol ‘Pwpator rip airhy d:dbeow 


towns bere mentioned to the east- 
ward of Massilia are the modem 
Tarente, Eoubes, Antibes and Nice. 
I. 7 viv Xadiwy fea: this 
people, who were a branch of the 
igurian st stock, extended from the 
neighbourhood of the Portus Her- 
culis Monoeci (Afonace) to a a 
somewhat to the w of 


prayers 6.3 

Ser oOhuy : the three cities 
witch at iis ise ware most famous 
for their docks, arsenals and manv- 
factories of arms were Massilia, 


Cyzicus (12. 8.11), = ant (34 


2. 5 Noe 
= tae Rosana obcse’ 
sal, C. Sextias Calvines, in 122 B.C. 


g. wédtv drdvupov lavrod: 
A Sextiae, the modern 4és ; 
a por is Cobet’s correction 


(Miscell. Crit. p. 122) for épdéwvper, 
which, as he remarks, governs the 


“ABevrive: MSS. 
"AB , if 1. 45) says that the 
aber Dicas ee ee 


was erected as a common sanctuary 
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Simplicity 
of life. 
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gxov te aapa rots Maccadtsras dvébecay. xard d3& rh 
Tlouaniov xpos Kalcapa ordow r@ xparnOérrt péper xporbd- 
pevos Thy ZoAAHY Tis evdatporlas axéBadoy, Spws 3’ oty Txy7 
Aelwerat Tov zaraod (HAov zapa rots aGvOpéxots cal pddsora 


xept ras dpyavoroslas xal thy pavrixny wapackeujy. e&npepor- § 


péveor 3 det ray Urepxetpevwy BapBdpwy xal dvr rod woAcpeiy 
retpappéveay dn wpds modtrelas Kat yewpylas da ry toy 
“Pwopaiwy exixpdrecay, ovd’ avrots €r rovrois ocupBalvor dy 
wepi ra AexOevra rocatrn orovdj. snrot 82 ra cabeornxéra 


vuvl? adres yap ol xaplevres apds 1d Adyew rpéwovrat xal 10 


procodely, S06’ } wéAts puxpdy pey wpdrepov rots BapBapors 
dvetro madevriptoy, xal PirdAAnvas xareoxedale rovs Taddras 
Gore xat rad ovpBdraa édAAnviotl ypadeiy, ev 52 re wapdvre 
cai rovs yvepywrdrovs ‘Pwopyaley wésexey dytt ris els 
"AGjvas azodnplas exeice Horray piropabeis dyras. dpavres 
82 rovrovs of Taddra: xat Sua elpyyyy ayovres, Thy cxoA}py 
Eopevor mpds tous rootrovs darlOevras Blovs ob car’ Gvdpa 


‘pdvov GAAG cal 3npoole’ cogurras yoty txoddxovras rovs yey 


(lq, ros 88 addres KowH pirbovperat, xabdawep xal larpods. 
ris 82 Asrérnros Tay Blo» xal rijs cwppoovyns ray Maccadw- 
T@p ouK edAdxtoroy Gy tis Oeln rotro rexuhptoy’ 4 yap peylorn 
mpg avrois torw éxardy xpvoot Kal els éoOira wévre xat 
adyre els xpucoty xéopor aéov 3° otk Efeort. xal 5 Kaicap 
de xal of per’ exeivoy Hyeudves apds ras dy re ZoAdup yemn- 


of the Romans and Latins, in imita- education.’ 
tion of that of Diana at E the 13. ta ovpBidae OAqor 
vomenrece Tamed of Asiatic ypddav: these contracts were writ- 


of attraction is not uncommon in Caesar says of the Helvetii (3. G. 
Strabo, e.g. ris "Acias sodAtp in I. 1. 29. 1), ‘In castris Helvetioram 
a. 1, No. 3. ce tale oryeaie Graecis 
11. tots PapBdpos Te wai- ectae '; . 14. 
: ‘was given up, devoted af. xpuoet © Let: awred tw vale 
to the barbarians as a place of about a guinea each. 
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“es “uae © 2 lone oe loos aoc § Sled 2 Se 
YSrert <3. se Wb © Se ee Seco 2 asl] Saeko 
Were ots oo Lose ss es s Seer ow See ote 
“el am cosmowe sos fo sca wu: ewe we. ood 
Tr Tece ESET SEs, ecco = vere ea seo sled wees, 
“Tr or mt fi. em! ft osx £2 ect est OT ee ae Sp- 
Yoo. Pee Se Ss oe ee ee us Ww Se Cum at 
TER ar rm Ge Ss Sat eat somes aed Eco the 
Wl gece Soot er 2 fe besser 2 Se meth 
Sak Ter se. cee tose Se see anne Seoaces whch wes 
Bors FAI SS SS SS Be San Fat, we ey 
MER Sw est Gk we Stoo aes, et Ww 22e 2c yong 
a-TRSS 2 Lok et at See mcs wf Sar Sass of myths, 
etek Cdn Toe a ons Jerr sii of & ected wes ole 
“Sor a Jaercc Tose ase Pom Ste um! sotceg 
STO Tost 2.0 mom © acmoce. and chee exher 
We oT Se Ser sya we @ eee rier way spectacog about 
Semoowe ht Ls Seuancet we mt mesmo che seores thar have 
‘wt SQL fe mots of sote—sack as cat ef the foet- 
Meare me dt Rost tome ot She Coear Teor Srecbces, wich arose 
Tew RB mit Nt ful at a berse’s oot @ che Sesaldc recks near 
re ate Cactus wa Se Vat Sew. 35 > ot that of Posedon 
Weeeg smuwe Te concn ae Se acceeds of Athens with his 
WAN at Jt Tame wt Ls soonest sch A-beme Ser the possession of 
Lm, wht wag croent bw che chree babes that ave visible ia the 
NAT Deo? She aeccbers poroce ef che Evechthesem. Sisnilarly, 
we che poeaead case, wdce che Greeks scaght am explanation of these 
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pebbles and boulders covering the face of the land, they connected 
them with Heracles, the great western traveller; and thus the story 
arose, that in his combat with the Ligurians—the wild natives, 
with whom the Massaliote settlers were constantly at war—when 
his arrows failed him, Zeus showered down these stones from heaven 
to serve him as missiles against his enemies. 


7. *Ep pep ov exer aapddogov 4 mpoetpnuéyn mapadla rd 
wept tovs dpuxrovs ly Gis, Erepoy 3% pet{ov rovrov oxeddy Te Td 


rel core AexOnodpevor. perafy yap ris MaccaAlas xal ray éxBodGy 


Tod ‘Podavot wedloy dori ris Badrdrrs didxoy els éxardy 
ae rocobrop 3t Kal Thy didyerpov, xuxAorepes Td oXFpa’ 
xadetras 32 AcbSdes dad Tod ovpBeBynxdros. peordr ydp éort 
AlOwy xetponAnOGr troneduaviay eydvrwv atrois &ypworw, 
ag’ is Borer vopat Booxjpacly elo ey plow 2 dara Kai 
dduxibdes cvvlarayras xat fdes. Azaca piv otp cal f swep- 
xeysdon xGpa mpoonvepds dort, diapepdvrws 3° els rd aedlov 
Touro Td peAauBdpetor xaraty(Ce. avebpa Blasov cal ppixddes- 


2. Spucrous (x G0s : ae Srgenis 
by digging or groping in mu bees 
Y mentioned in the preceding 
ter as taking place ia backs lal ce 
near Ruscino, the modem Castel- 


rigor near Pe 
Q rpeis Sptftarn She a pei 
rpdsorra els bderp lAvesdes for: wepi- 


70 phye- 
xa0d- 


8. &$6over vopal: Pliny, 21. 57 
* Thymo quidem nunc etiam lapideos 
campos in provincia Narbonensi re- 
fertos scimus, hoc solo ate 


e longinquis regionibus pecud 


milibus cgiasseetty ut th me 
vescantur.’ Murray's 4 

France, vol. 2. p. 3 

the ter portion o ts extent Garg 


condition is that of a semi-desert, 
but under the stoves which cover it 
Seite: a short sweet herbage, which 

accustomed to the locality 


obtain by turning over the stones. 
It is con tly over in 
the winter sneha: with flocks driven 
hither from the French Alps where 
they spend the summer.’ . 

g. 4AvulBes: we do not now hear 
of “ralt-springs in the Plaine de la 
Crau, but in the district of the 
ward of it the ground is impreguated 

of it, isim t 
sasha igh yet with salt. 

this epithet 


well “describes the Mistral, as the 
north wind is called in this part of 
France, which renders the co 

between Avignon and Marseilles at 
times ae the coldest part of 


got ares of its violence is 
found in the hout this 


oh by bein Soaee - north 
e of cypresses, 
eianted nary pe together, ‘ pour abri- 
ter le m natives say. 


Be 


| 


ey ee oe ir ifimn= tao pm hth ie alae mists tsa saints Taal te, Aan beet ole hina Obie pice deeper 
e 


THE CAMPUS LAPIDEUTS. 


aig 


gaol yooy atperbar xal xvriwhs<eicba: ray AlOwy evlovs, xara- 
PrAaobas 32 rovs avOpexous ard rey dynpdray cat yuprov- 


oGatr xal SxAwy cal eobzros ixd ris euxvojs. 


pep ovuy dnow bxd cacpGy ray xadovpdvwy Bpacrap exae- -* 
s odvras tovs Aldous els ry exigaveay avvodtsrcbely els ra the stoves. 
koiAa téy xwplwy. Tloceadexnos 8¢ Atumny otcay xayjvat 
pera xAvdacpod, xal 3:2 rovro els tAclovas pepioOjvar AlBovs, 
xabdwep Tovs soraulovs xdxAnxas xai tas Wipous ras alya- 
AlriBas, Spolous re cat Aelovs cal loopeyéOes’ Kal ris dpod- 
ro THTOs Ere ry alrlay drodeddxacw duddrepon. -aidavds pey 
ovy 6 wap dudoiw Adyos’ dydyxy yap rovs olre auveotaras 

AlOovs ov Kal’ avrods yevécOa, GAAA H UE Sypod aayévras — 
peraBorcy, 7 ex werpGy peydAwy piypara cuveyxi AaBoveGy 
azoxpiOnvar. rd pévroe SvcaToAcyntoy AloxvAos carapabdy 


wap’ SAdov AaBay els pidoy eLerdmee. 


4- Bpacrav: eart es with 
vertical movement. meaning 
of the word is explained in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian De Afundo, = 
tav caucpaw of dre sirhbage fe 
waAdourras. 
Picket — Sarita Ar. 
etcoral. 3.8. 47 Sxov yévyros 
Tocouros cuene, isiwoddle: oe 
Aber, Gowep ray ty vot Alcvas dve- 
Bparroplven TeuTov yap rév rpém0v 
yevopvow cegpoe, Ta wept Xinvrcw 
dverpam, wal +d @Acypatoy sadob- 
wevoy sediov, xal rd wepl vip Asye- 


Crehy xwpay 
6. TeonScmos 82 «.7.A.: the 
meaning is—‘ Posidonius said there 
_ a ae here, and that Ales 
was Sagar so 
the doe, Be over it, in pose 
quence of which it was pokes up up 
sae . number of stones, &c.” 
vs re «.7.A.: I have 
Ba C. Miiller’s emendation 
(/nd. Var. Lect. p. 961) of this 


, which appears in 
the the MSS as dpolers 82 «al Aclous zal 
loopeyfOas ry Spodérnre «al viv 
alriay «. 7.24. Meineke retains this, 
only alterin époles into ) Spotovs and 

spe before rp dpocéryri. 
But tora ied 9 Opadéryr, ‘in in addition to 
similarxy makes very peor 


ae pare éAAd: these two 
words were inserted by Groskurd, 


and seem to the sense. 
The mean of the whole 

then is—‘ stones which have 
been brought in this manner 


could not have been formed separ- 
ately (xa0’ davrovs is not ‘ oar a 
selves,” as Groskurd takes it), bat 
must either have undergone a trans- 
formation by turning from moist 
into solid, or have been broken off 
from — which were ex- 
posed to repeated fractures.” 

15. es pov cerémoe: ‘per- 
verted it into a fable.’ 


*AptororéAns Theories 


as to the 


origin of 


_M 
gyot yoor Mpouy pe cokes 
Hered 


+, = oF by r 
t cae ew ee inetsitieshdin, tt -a ae —_ = inte! 7 “ « 
one igh mani SS aoe as Se eee — coma a rt. S: el eee Se Y pt votes 5 let Sars ee Oe | et Bae Hate 
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GAUL, ~ 


Oeds aap’ avrg xabryotpevos “Hpaxdet ray S86y ray dzd 


Kavxdoov apds ras ‘Eoxepidas 


Hees 82 Atyiey els ardpBnroy orpardy, 

évf ov payns, odd’ ofda, xal Doipds wep dv 
plupee aéxpwora ydp ce cal BéAn Arweiy 
évrav’> éddobar 3 ob ri? ex yalas Alon - 


éfecs, exet was xGpds dort padOaxds. 


a 


Boy 3 dunxavotyrd ce Zevs olkrepei, 
vepétanv 3 dxocxoy mpdds yoyytAwy aérpwp 
txdoxioy Onoe. xOdv’, ols Exara od 

Baroy iidca pqdlws Alyvy otpardy. 


No. 16.—COMPLETENESS OF THE RIVER-SYSTEM OF GAUL. 
(IV. 1. 14.) 


In respect of its water-communication France is the most favoured 
country in Europe, for its rivers flow northward, westward, and 
southward, and thus provide the means of intercourse and trade 
between the interior and three seas—the English Channel, the 


. ffas 82: this passage is from 
the Pah i Unbound of Aeschy- 
lus; Dindorf, Fraga. No. 182. 

§ Biddy Awetv: Madvig would 
correct this to BéAn "adcweiy, remark- 

(Advers. Crit. 1. p. 536), ‘non 
eager ibi Hercules sagittas erat, 

sagittae ei non suppetiturae. 
There is no doult that the latter 
statement is what Aeschylus in- 
tended to express, and that this was 
form of the | as 


the 
Mela says, when re e story 
cum tela defeckeent’ It is 


(2. 5.78), ° 
alec tras that Acta is very rarely used 


elsewhere in the sense of ‘to fail’ with - 


an accus. of the person, as dxAciwes is. 
But an instance of this use occurs 
in a very similar to the 
present one, Hom. Od, 22.119 abrdp 


ézed Alzoy lod dkorevorra and 
the same was probably the case here. 
At least Dionysius Hal. took this 
view, for while he quotes the line 
with Acar gia B yeh 
says same passage (1. 41) of 
Heracles rp ers army w va Pri 
supposed to have accompanied hi 
wavroy avrots lakauierw ly so 
pax raw Berar. 

8 oe Zeds: Meineke’s emenda- 
tion for o’ 6 Zeds, on account of the 
cretic pause. In a very interesting 
note (Vind. Straben. p. 42), in 
which he tells us that he had dis- 


cussed the with Lachmann, 
he says—' Nimium plurimum ad 
recitationem interest, utrum = sic 
metiare v- | --v-, an sic v-- | 


-wr7e 


* om at 2 a liege 


310 
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Scanne ant be Xeioeraeesm Se apper waters aise of these 
ateass Se 2 ceetest Roomy 3 wee aeethes, 3The compiete- 
28 wR sick De asc Secmes of the commtry wee thes 
mace 0 Se wants mf ee maaiutanes appeased w one whe, kke 
Sale, grseseet “pe Sto eeers see “ood go & 7) w be dee, 
7G acces, Ser arsedenmrai fesgn <ryen ves spores). The 
Jasscye Tum wee vera 2 acer, «inc 2 Bees tees was 
Mate wm bey, s we Scimerd Ww am eacete seem of canak, 
or 52.0 10 22a0rre kas growed Sw mecked degeesssoes at certam 
was 2 De nivrwemng Osos. 
& “Scan T dori sires erergewertin sede Seep efve- Focilaies 
. fer trade 
ace TOT, ye MsAhruw TTS aves Toes Te Tees Eeremess 
en yw tiuuwrray wet Gres duudeg om Typ Grvds” capee yep 
crzee icects, Lewes 3¢ re ras yoeurs €xrrhkcccoGn ras ree 
fue aeve dkurvesrs Evawt rais ccazves oat ras Ggedcias 
secrdas ences. atiurre Ne oyey, Yotom €yerres exelge dxd 
cue tte éalisetes Tye ywwer ézypeles, amt rees fisus 
er prer wm Turse ecTe €xi Tem TeeTes ZAP TO 
@cys taweaus ¢rev émyascyerfia ns ap bola, ay Srus 
eorex, Gu es 22 sera heyurawe tuves duaceptve Tes Tere. 
é sey ye FP xucds woler re fre rie dreticer oat peyeAcs Rhodamas 
Qvuring eat xi TOAAR pézq rps yves ded ro revs Gaxizresres (A4™)- 
Gs exrar Terzgucs traryary tliarees cai kaldyesOa rio 
pucros™ tisirrew 3 6 Rare erate ee rere Cee eae. 


‘ Debis 
a deebopew: ‘semmeety. 23 cascy méerchenged ameng all, and Dead 
Way ‘ovucmty 38 satire "—e = > 


tf 


ge 


Store rae, a Chcere ‘cumvensentia °; we. 
at Femme 2 & 2 eed EEE 1g. wer Gaprer ehawver F i 
Jeo.’ com coatem st mea geod “Apap: ths mw Madvig’s excellent 
wares Sct, 805 srpccemes  cmendaoen of rip géprer ehasrer. 
queearrcam o é 5 Agep. 
¢ tmerreres: s« caref!? ed. 13. 3 Aces: the Dosbs is the 
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robroy ¢uBddAwy, tra weleverat péxps rod Enxodva worapood, 
cdpredbey iin xaradéperas els roy dxeavdy cat rovs Anfo- 
Blovs cai Kadérovus, éx 32 rovroy els rv Bperranxyy eddrrevy 
2 HmEephawos Spopos eorly. exet 3 arty dfbs nat dvcavdzrovs 


6 ‘Podavds, Twa tay evredOew hoprimy weCeverat padrAop rais § 


dppapafas, Soa els "Apovépvovs xoplCeras cal ray Alynpa 
norapdy, xaluep rod “Podavod xal rovrots wAnoid{ovros ex 
pépouss GAN’ 4) dds mwedids otca cat ob xoAA} wept dxta- 
xoolovs aradlovs éxdyerat ph xpjoacba re dvdaAg dia 1d 


me(everOar pgow evredOey 8 5 Alynp evduas exdéxerar> pet 
éx 3¢ NdpBwros dva- — 


82 éx réy Keppdvwy els roy Gxearvov. 
wAcirat piv dat pixpdy rg “Araxt, weCeverar 32 aAdov ext rv 
Tapotvray morapay, cat rou’ Scov dxraxocioy  éxtaxoclwy 
otadleoy pet 32 xat 6 Tapotyas els Top exeavop. 


ae 


1. dra wefeverar: between the 


asi of the Sadne and those —_vennes, and fberaton & consider- 
ses Seine ey wae lies able — epee: course flows 
¢ waters whi rates eres to hone in an opposite 
soaker and southern ag ‘The rection to that river, from 30 to 
Sadne and the Yonne, which joins 40 miles distant from it, and between 
the Seine, are now connected by the it and Auvergne. 
Canal de Throughout 9. 2 ‘induces : 
this passage the word we{eveoOa: is 12. wefeverar 82 ahiov: this is 


employed in unusual sense of 
‘to go by land,’ = commodities. 

2. A nal Kadérovus: the 
tribes on either side of the mouth 
ene at a 


tiv Bperravuryv: the route 

ot Gaal which has just been 
was the overland trade- 
eae = tin, of which Strabo says 
(3- 2. 9, No. 10) rdv 82 xarrirepoy 
- @new (3 Nocedémos 


] te rae 
Bperranuciy els rv MaccaNlay xopi- 
pigs 


q. 708 “PoSavod 
wivyoudlovres : 


thon 


xal rovrow 


. eked following the vall 


the Loire rises in 


now the line of the Canal du Midi, 
which communicates between the 
Garonne and the Mediterranean, 
of the 
ude, which river flows from the 
enees and reaches the sca near 
arbonne. The idea of connecting 
the doar apres with a feet 
by means of a join 
Aude to the Garbane, which would 
obviate the circuit by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, has been started in our 
own times; see M. Manicr's pamph- 
let, Projet d'un Grand Canal Mari- 
time du Midi, Paris, 1876. 
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No. 17.—CHARACTER AND CUSTOMS OF THE GAULS. 


(IV. 4 2-5.) 


Strabo’s authorities for the interior and north of Gaul, and for 
Britain, were Posidonius and Caesar, both of whom were familiar 
with the country and the people. His account of the Celtic 
hierarchy was derived from Posidonius ; for whereas Caesar (2. G. 
6. 13, 14) only mentions the Druids, Diodorus—who in the part of 
his work that relates to Gaul, like that on Spain, quotes, though 
without acknowledgement, from Posidonius—enumerates the three 
orders of Bards, Prophets and Druids (5. 31), and gives a similar 
account of them to what we find in this passage. The distinction 
of these three classes and their respective functions is recognized 
by Celtic scholars; see D’Arbois de Jubainville, Za Litifrature 
celfigue, vol. 1. 

The question of the origin of the Belgae, whose customs are here 
given in some detail, has been much disputed, some authorities 
maintaining that they were Celts, others that they were German 
tribes who had immigrated into the north of Gaul. The latter view 
is supported by Caesar’s report (B. CG. 2. 4. 1, 2) of the account 
given by some of the Belgae themselves: ‘Cum ab his quaereret, 
quae civitates quantaeque in armis essent, sic reperiebat : plerosque 
Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis, Rhenumque antiquitus traductos 
propter loci fertilitatem ibi consedisse, Gallosque, qui ea loca in- 
colerent, expulisse.’ This was true at all events of the Treviri in 
the neighbourhood of the Moselle, whom Tacitus (Germ. 28) 
describes as ‘circa adfectationem Germanicae originis ultro ambi- 
tiosi’; though even in that district strong evidence of a former 
Celtic population remains at the present day in the Celtic names of 
places, and especially of rivers (Kiepert, Lehréuch, p. 526). But 
even if we accept without qualification the German origin of the 
Belgae, it must be admitted that the immigrants had gradually 
adopted the language and customs of the Gauls whom they had 
subjugated, so that the account which Strabo gives of the customs 
of the Belgae may be allowed to be a faithful description of Gallic 
habits and modes of life. 

The physical characteristics of the Celtic inhabitants of Gaul, in 


Impetuous 
courage. 


124 GAUL, 


respect of which the Greeks and Romans noticed a likeness be- 
tween them and the Germans—the tall stature, blond hair, and 
light complexion—are now no longer traceable; but the traits of 
character which Strabo mentions—martial spirit, impulsiveness, 
love of display, intelligence and aptitude for cultivation, and 
sympathy with the oppressed—are conspicuous features in the 
moder population of the country. 


2. Td 88 ovpxay didrov, 8 viv TadrAxdy re-nal Tadarixdy 
kadotor, apepduidy or xal Ovpixdy re xal raxd xpos pdxnp, 
bdAws 32 dxAobpy cal ob xaxdnOes. 3:2 8 rotro epebiobdvres 
pty &0pdor avrlact apds rovs aySvas Kal davepGs xal ov 
pera seproxdpews, Sore xal evperayxelproros: ylvovras rots § 
xaraotparnyeiy @0édovet’ xal yap Sre BovAeras xat Sov cat 
ad’ fs Ervxe spopdcews aapofivas tis avrovs érolpous ~oxe 
apos tov xlyduvoy, zAhy Blas xal rdédpns oddey Exovras rd 
ovvaywyt(cuevoy. mapaTewOérres 82 etpapas evdiddact ampos 
rd xphowor, Sore xal sa:delas &zrecOat xal Adywy. ris 8810 


Blas 10 pev ex tGy cwpdror eott peydrAwy dyrwy, rd 3’ ex tod 


aAnOous’ ovviact 8& xara wAROos padiws 3a rd &xActy «cal 
avOcxacroy, svvayavaxrovyrwy tots ddcetcOat dsoxotow det 
téy aAnoloy. vert piv oty ey elpjyn adytes elot dedovAW- 
pévos xat (Grres xara ta mpoordypara ray éAdvtwy atrods 15 
“Pwpalwy, add’ ex rSyv wadraGv xpdvey rotro AapBdvoper 
nept avrGpy xal rGp péxpt viv cvppevdvrwy rapa rots Peppavois 
vopluwp. Kal ydp rH pice: cal rots moAtrevpaow eudepets 
elos xai ovyyeveis GAAnAOLs ovrot, Spopdy re olkotct xapay 
ScoptCopéony re “Phyp aorayg@ xat mapamAjou ~xoveay ra 20 
m\elota. dpxtixwrépa 3° early 7 Teppavla, xpwopdvwy rap re 
votioy pepay updos Ta vdria Kal TGv apxrixGy mpds Ta apxrixd. 
ded rovro 8¢ cal tds peravacrdces airay padlws trdpyev 
ovpBalver, hepondvwy ayeAnddy xal savorpareg, wGAdov 8 cal 
savour efaipdévrwr, Stray tn’ EAXwy exBddAXwvras xpetTrdvwy. 25 


13. atOixacrov: ‘ artlessness.’ 
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of re ‘Pespatos woAd sgov rovrovs éxetpdcayvro 7 Tovs “IBnpas’ Contrast 


xal-yap ijpfayro xpérepoy xal éxatcayto torepoy exelvors 


with 
Iberians. 


woAcpodvres, Tovrous 3° dy re perald xpdve advtas xaréducay, 


Tous ava pécoy ‘Phvov xal ray Tlupnvalwy dpGyp otpxavras. 

3 GOpoo yap cal xara zAnOos eusiarovres GOpdor xareAvorto, of 

3° drayulevoy cal carexeppdri(oy rovs dyGvas, GAXore SAAot xat 

car’ &dda pépy AnorpixGs woAcpovrres. loi pty ovw paynral 

adyres th dice, xpelrrovs 8 lawdras 4 we(ol, cal fore 

“Papalors ris lrwelas dplory xapa rovrwy. dei 3% ol xpoc- 
10 Boppdrepos xat "apeoxeaviras pax yscdrepot. 

3. Totrwy 3% rovs BéAyas dplorous dacly, els wevrexaBexa 
6yn dinpnpdvovs, ra perad rod “Piyov xal rod Alynpos xapot- 
xodvra rdp Oxeavdy, Sore povous dvréxew apds rhy rap 
Teppavay Efodov, KiuBpwy xat Tevrdver. atray 82 rép 

18 BeAyGv BedAodxovs dplorovs gacl, pera 3% rovrovs Lovec- 
alwvas. tis 38€ woAvavOpwxias onpetor’ els ydp rpidxorra 
pupiddas eferd(ecOal gact ray BeAyGy apdrepoy ray dvyapé- 
vor dtpew Stra. elpnrac 8& cat rd ray "EAounrrlay zAjOos 
cal rd r&y "Apovépywy xal 1rd tr&y cuppdywp, ef Sy Ff 
sxoAvavOpwala palyerat xal Suep efxoy ray yuvaxay dperh 
mpos Td tlxrew xat éxrpépew rovs xatdas. oaynpopoicr de xal 
Kopotpopoves xat dvatuplos xpGvrat wepirerapévors, dytt de 


20 


aoe, 


ance of th 


Dress. 


6, xarexeppdrov rods dyGvas: Gallia vexata Teutonos Cimbrosque 
cp. 3. 4. s. 0.123 “Papaiol re re intra fines “pre es rohibuerint.’ ' 
xara pé phe ache “IBnpas werepetv 15. BeAAodxovs .. . Zovercleves: 

. WoA &erirAccay vel ated Caesar, B.G. 2. 4. 5, 6 ‘plarimum 


tXXor &\Aous xaracr 
S wal To8 


- peragd rod 

Alyases: Sir E. H. Banbary re- 
marks (//tst. of Anc. Geogr., 2. p. 348) 
that Strabo differs from all other 
writers, and is probably in error, in 
extending Belgica along the shores 
of the Ocean from the mouths of the 
Rhine to those of the Loire. 

13. povous évréxav: Caesar, B.C. 


2. 4. 2 ‘solosque esse » qui 
patrum nostrorum 5 ee nes ha 


inter eos Bellovacos et virtute et anc- 
toritate et hominum numero valere: 
Suessiones . .. fines latissimos fera- 
agros possidere.’ 
19. 4 wodva the large 
population of Gaul generally. 
22. Kop : hence Trans- 
alpine Gaul was known to the Ro- 
mans as Gallia pigr ee 


dvafvuplor : odor. g. 30. 
, of the Ga vplow, ds lac 
xy e ay ere : 


cissimosque 


Food. 
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XiTeapap axtotovs xetpiserovs Pépoves péxps aidolwr «at 
yAouréy. 423 épéa rpayeta pey dxpdpadros 3¢, dd’ js rovs 
daceis odyous éfupalvovew obs Aalvas xadotow of pévros 
*Pwpatos cat ey rots mpooBoppordras Srodipbdpovs rpépover 
aoluvas txavGs dorelas épéas. 
ray copdrov peyOect, payatpa paxpa wapnptnyéry zapa rd 
defcdy zAcupdy, cal Ovpeds paxpds cal Adyxat xara Adyop xai 
padapts, wdArov tt eldos. yxpGrrar 8% cal rdfors Evioe cal 
ohevddvas’ for. 3¢ ri Kal ypdopy eorxds fvdov, ex xetpds 
ox @£ dyxvAns adiduevoy, rnrcBoArdrepoy ai Pédovs, 
¢ pddXtora xal apis ras rév dpvdwy yxparrat Onpas. 
xapevpotor 32 Kal péxps viv of awodAot xal xabe(dpevor 
dacxvotow ey oriBdor. rpodh 3% zrelorn pera ydAaxros xal 
xpeGp xavtolwy, pddtora 8% r&p delwy cat véwy Kai ddtordy. 
al 3° Ges xal dypavrctow Sper re xat dAxy cal Tdxer dvade- 
povon’ xlyduvos yoy tors ry dnOe apootdyri, &cavrws xal 


1. oxurrous xapiBerovs: ‘tunics 7. kara Abyov: * corresponding 
open at the sides with sleeves, in- in size to these.’ 
stead of the tunics.” As ae this Gaulish spear 
Xxiréwas must be understood won is ed mafara Caesar, 3B. G. 
cxicrous (oxiords yiTdy stag, Hod 1. 26. 3, mataris Livy, 7. 24. 
regular name for a garment of this name is Celti 
make), Meineke proposes in his 9. ypbode: the Roman weapon, 
Vind, Strabon. p. 44, to read so8npaw of which ange ae name in Greek, 
after xirdwew (sodhpns xitéw being was a kind of dart used the 
the other form of the dress), velttes. According to to the description 
some contrast seems to be required; of it given by Polybius, 6. 22. 4, its 
bat he has not introduced thisinto chief iarity consisted in the 
his bare metal being hammered so fine, 
: ‘with short wool.’ that it was bent and rendered useless 
s Nate: Lat. Jaena ; a thick striking an object, in consequence 
woollen cloak. The Gauls would which the ile could not be 
seem to have borrowed the name returned by the enemy. 


from the Romans in consequence of 
the export of these articles to Rome, 
which is mentioned below. 

@.7.A.: ‘rear 
llitas eves) 
13 be nal facet: cp. 13. 3. 


Yo. dyxuAns: the casting-thong, 
area tie ot 
to middie of a spear, 
to aed its flight. a 
écatres cat ae 
Milles (Index Var. =e 
quotes Arist. 71st. Anned, 

pexere 8° is cal Avay. 


StALcpds 32 ovpperpos Trois § 


5 
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Ang. rods 3° olxous ex cavBev xa yléppay Exover peyddous Dwellings 
Godoedeis, Spopoy roAty extBadrAovres. obras 3° Zari Sayur7y 
xal rd xolpma xal rd toddpfia Scre réy odywy «al ris. 
raptxelas dpGovlay pi) rH ‘Pépn xopnyeioba: povoy, GAAd xai 

5 ros wAeloros pepeos THs ‘IraAlas. dpeoroxparixal 3’ Foray al 
arelovs téy xotiraée Eva 3° jyesdva jpotvro Kar’ émavrdy Govern- 
rd wadady, Ss 3° aires els xddcpoy els Sad Tod zAHGovs ™* 
dxedelxpuro otparnyds’ vert 32 xpocdéxovaer Tots rép ‘Papaley 
apoordypact To wAdov. Trop 32 1d ey rois cuvedplois ovp- 

10 Baivor day ydp ris Oopupy ray A¢dyorra xai Szoxpovoyn, Zpocray 
5 Sanpérns eowacpdvos 15 Elpos xerebes oryay per’ dxedfjs, 
py wavopdévou 84, xal Sevrepopy kai rplrop moe rd adrd, 
teAevratoy 8% ddatpe? rod odyov rocotroy Scov &ypnotoy 
woijoas To Aotady. 1d de wept rovs Svdpas xal rds yuvaixas, ro 

1§ dunAAdX Gas ta Epya twevavrins rois xap’ hyty, cowdy Kal mpds 
&AAovs ouxpods rép BapBdpep dorf. 

4. Tlapa zaox 3 as éxlzay rpla dida ty tipwpévws d10- Baris, 
depdvrws earl, Bdpdor re xal ovdrets xal dpuldar° Bdpdor per noias Aaah aga 
tpyntal «at mounral, ovarers 32 leporrorol cat guowAdyot, 

20 dpulBar 8 axpds TH gvatodroyle Kal Thy POcKiy drdocop lay hora 


doxovot Sixacdraros 3¢ vopl(oyras cai 3:4 rovro morevorTat EDiige 


43. 1 ‘casas, quae more Gallico 
stramentis erant tectae.’ The dwell- 
inzs here mentioned were ‘high 
bee-hive huts with roofs of fern or 
thatch’ (Elton, Origins of English 
History, p. 108). 

4: pated “ salt-meat.’ 

17. tp fa dia: the following is 
Diodorus’ account, §. 31. 2, 3: elo 
32 wap’ atrois wal woral pedAdw, obs 


Spydvew rais Avpaus dyolew gdovres 
obs pep Leginged obs 82 Braognpove:. 
grdoogol ré rivis lot wal Oeodrd-yoe 
weprrass Tipdopevor, obs Bpovidas iv- 
opafover. xpavra: 8t nal pdvreow, 


dwodoyxis peydAns dfotrres abrovs 
ovros 82 &d re iA sasehidr Shaul 
da ris ras lepciow Ovolas ra 

mpod wal way rd wARG0s Iyovew 


18. ovéras: D’Arbois eee: 
ville (op. c#t. 3. p. 49) identifies the 
vates, i.e. Prophets or Diviners, with 
the Irish fle, of whom he gives 
a full account in the latter part of 
pe volume. we 


9e rtrd ak Caesar, 
6. 6.14, ‘Multa practerea de sideri- 


bus atque eoram motn, de mundi 
ac terrarum magnitudine, de rerum 
natura, de deorom immortalium vi 
al tag disputant et pre 


Customs. 


GAUL, 


tds re [Buorixas xploas cat rds xowds, Sore cal zoAduovs 
dujroy wpdrepoy Kat zapardrrecOar pédAdXovras Exavop, ras de 
govixas dixas pddAtora rovrows éxerérpamto dixd(ew. dray re 
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dopa rovrwy 7, popay cal rijs xdpas vopl(ovow tadpxew. — 


a&pOdprovs 8& Adyoves nat ovros al of GAAor rds Wuxas cai 
roy xéopoy, éxixparnoey 3€ wore Kai wip xal Bap. 

5. TG 3 dxdG@ cat Ouuixg TOAD 1d dydyrov cat draCornxdy 
apéceott Kal rd giAdxocpor’ xpvcopopoicl re ydp, xept pep 
Tots TpaxyrAots orpemra Exovres wept 8% rots Bpaxlocs xal rots 
xaprois Wédca, cal ras éobyjras Banras gopotcr Kal xpuco- 
axdorovs ol dy dfiaspart. wvzd ris rotatrns 32 Kovddryros 
addpnro, pey wxGvres, extdrayeis 8 HrrnOdvres dpGyrat. 
apéceott 32 TH dvolqg Kal rd BdpBapoy Kat rd ExvdAor, 8 rots 
apooBoppos €bvect mapaxoAovbe? aAcioroy, rd aad THs paxns 
dmdyras tas xepadds r&y soAeplwy efdxrey ex ry adyévey 


. xploas: Caesar, B.C. 6. 13. § 
‘Nam fere de omnibus controversiis 


‘ publicis privatisque [Druidae] con- 


stitaunt et, si quod est admissam 
facinus, si caedes facta, si de here- 


2. Syrev: ‘used to arbitrate in, 


3- Srav ve Gopd rotruy y: not- 
withstanding Meineke’s ae ex- 
pressed objections (Vind. Strabon., 

44) . taking gopd rodrew as Te 


© the gomsal dixa, I have 
no doubt that the is, ‘when 
there is a good supply of trials for 


murder (an uently of execu- 
tions), bere ae harvest.’ 
Caesar iar G. 6. 16. 2, §) oe 
pr parva ach 


"pro victimis homines immolant aut 


se immolaturos vovent . . . Supplicia 


eorum, qui in forto aut in latrocinio 
aut aliqua noxia sint comprehensi, 
gratiora dis immortalibus esse arbi- 
trantur.’ 


e : the doctrine was 
er that of metempsychosis ; cp. 
Cacsar, 2. G. 6. 14. 5 ‘Imprimis hoc 
volast uadere, non interire ani- 

ab aliis post mortem transire 


S cpaoebapster: this trait of 
the Gauls is commemorated in the 
well-known of Virgil, Aen. 
8. 659-61, where their ‘ aurea vestis’ 
is mentioned, and more Jin ince 
the orperrd are notice 
colla | Auro innectuntur.’ 

13. 6 dcgvAov; ‘the unnatural 
ert 


‘wehadds tiv wodepluv: 

Ma Elven ( cit. p. 109) says, ‘the 
Museum Meacam of Ai cousins bar-reliefa 

auli ts 

ater heads of their sieuiles? 
numerous other instances which 

he cites of the existence of the custom 
in the north of Enarope justify 


5 
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téy (xxeyv, coplocayras 8¢ zporxarrarctew ros xpoxuAatlos. 
Saat yous Tlocadidmos airés Beiy ravrny rhy Oday woddAaxod, 


nai rd pey xperos dnOl(eoOar, pera 82 ravta pepe upqas da. 


Thy curnGeay. ras 32 ray evidfey xegaras cedpourvres 
éwedeixyvoy rois fdvas, cal ov82 xpds loocrdctoy yxpuody 
éxoAvrpouw jfiow. «al rovres 3 éxavoay avrovs ‘Papaios 
cal toy cara ras Gvolas xal payreias Srevartiny Tos sap 


Rpiy voulpos. SyOpexoy ydp carecxeiopévoy xalcayres els Human 


veroy paxalpe duarrevovro 2x rob odadacpod. Ebvoy 32 oix 
Gvev dpvidéy. cat ddAdAa 382 dvOpezobvaisy cy Adyerar’ cal 
yap «xarerdfevéy twas cal dvecratpovw ey rois lepois xat 
xaTacKevacastres KOAocady xcprov «al firAuwy, euBadrdvres 
els rovroy Booxipata «cat Onpla xavyrota cai dyOpdézovs, 


ea e 
death.” A mode of divination similar sal dd revrew clevra: day réyebd 


xpardseren, t 
yous 1 Bray ehayp ted rd oeddyxva —nibus membra vivis hominibus com- 
td rox lepoondvov, parrevovra: wpe pos ae saccensis circamventi 
rev de roy wrparos: and among the homi 


Albani by the Caspian; 11. 4.7 Traces of these sacrifices long re- 
Exew vis lepdy Adyxyy, Feip tors mained. As late as the last century 
vépes dr Oparrobvreir, i rod — iit was the custom in several towns 


wAROovs, waie: 8d r§s sAevpas els rw of France on St. John’s Eve for the 


_ Kapiar, \ obe Exeipor rovrov weoée- mayor or sheriffs to cast a crate 


Tes 82 cypecwra: payreia viva ix filled with animals, i cats, 
Tow : ; 
9. WBvov 82 etx dvev SpviBdv: Asguisse de la religion des Gaulois, 


Diodor. 5. 31. Se atrois tere 31, quoted by Elton, ett. 
mative Ovciay saciy drew gurontgor- D263. Ka 


. . . . 
oe ees a Rae TODS a rr peed te es 4 ee ek sera PR we een on ye > 
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No. 18.— BRITAIN. 


(IV. 5. 1-3.) 


The brief description which Strabo has here given of Britain, | 
when it was as yet uninfluenced by Roman civilization, agrees in 
the main with that of Caesar; but it should be noticed that both 
these writers treat only of the interior of the country and the south- 
eastern portion, and say nothing about the mining districts in the 
west. From the accounts which they give—and these are corro- 
borated by what we learn from other sources—it appears that the 
south-eastern parts of the island were at this time the most civilized, 
and that the pursuits of its inhabitants were agricultural. These 
were the settlers of Belgian race, who had migrated from the main- 
land and established themselves in Britain during (perhaps) the 
century that preceded Caesar’s invasion. On the other hand the 
occupants of the interior were the earlier Celtic tribes, who led the 
life of nomads and herdsmen; and along with them were found 
the remains of a primitive—possibly Iberian—population, to whom 
the arts of life were almost unknown. 


1. ‘H 32 Bperramny tplywvos péy tort rg oxjpart, wapaBe- 
Banta 88 1d péytoroy abrijs arevpdy TH KeArian, rot pijxous 
otf trepBdddrov ob” edAXrXcizow 2... . rérrapa 8 earl 
didppara, ofs xpGvrat ovrjOws eat tiv vijcoy ex rijs Hrelpov, 
ra and ray éxBodAGv tay soTapGy, tod tre “Pihvov cal roi s 
Snrodva xat rob Alynpos cat rob Tapotva. rots 8 and réy 
sept tdy “Pivoy rénwy dvayopévos ove au’ airy rap 


1. wapaBlBAnra:: Strabo erro- 
neously conceived of the coast of 
Gaul as running in a single line 
from the Pyrenees to the mouth of 
the Rhine, and thought that the 
south coast of Britain 
it throughout its whole 2 see 
the Map of the World according to 
Strabo. Notwithstanding this, he is 
probably right in saying that there 
were sea-routes (Sdpyara) from Gaul 
to Britain fram the mouths of the 


Garonne and the Loire, as well as 
oe those of the Seine’ and the 


ine. 

. vd x : 
the mistake of making gies a 
side of Britain the lon would 


have been avoided, if Strabo had 
kept more closely to Caesar as his 
authority. That writer (3. G. 5. 13) 
estimated the S. coast as 500 Roman 
miles } the W. coast as 700, and 
the N. (i.e. N.E.) coast as 8co. 
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éxBodréy & zdovs éor, G\Aa dzd rey dyopovyrey rois 
Mevazlos Moploes, xap’ ols gort cal rd “Incov, § expgoaro 
vevotaSpy Keisap 3 Secs, d:alpey els ray vijcor” rixtap. 
8 dyhy Oy, nai ry Sorepale xarijpe xept rerdpryy Spay tpa- 
5 xoclovs xai efxoes cradiovs rou didzAov reddcas’ xaréAaBe 3 


fp 
(h 
vk 
H, 


it 
if 
it 


ie 

Ht 
He 
Ht 
click 


Prof. Ridveway’s remarks ie 
of Philology, vol. 19, p. 140. It is 
probable that the “Irser of Strabo is 


authority on the subject, in his G/o- 
graphic dela Gaule Komaine (vol. 1, 

348 foll., 371 foll.), places the 
Portus Itius in the harbour of Bou- 
logne, and the dapor at Cape Alprech, 


ee ee 
The 6 frieri arguments 

two sites nearly counterbalance one 
another; fur the position of Gris- Nez, 
as the most i headland ca 


authorities on whom we have to rely 
are hard to reconcile; that the place 
of landing in Britain is even more 
debateable than the int ; 


ee ee 
hi de Spc the 
ceming tide, a in 
tides has probably taken place be- 
tween that time and the present day ; 
we seem justified in doubting whether 


ee ne ee 
: Caesar (3B. G. 4. 33.2 
3. vincrep : . G. 4. ; 
2) says of his first expedition—‘tertia 
fere vigilia solvit . . . hora circiter 
diei quarta (wept rerdpryw Spay) cum 
primis navibus Britanniam attigit.’ 
tpraxocievs «al cixoo. ore 


30 miles’ (B. CG. §. 2). But Strabo's 
numbers can hardly be 

as an exact measurement, » as 
Mr. Peskett has observed (Journ. 
of Philol., vol. 20, p. 194), in another 
passage he has given 330 stades as 


K 3 


e 
2, ust em, =a e 
an ae —_ ~ oF oe ae ee 
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éy dpovpats rdv ctroy. Ear. 3 4% wAEloTH THs vycou medias 
cat xarddpupos, ToAAG 82 cal yecdrAoda rap xwploy earl, péper 
32 otroy cai Booxjpara cat xpucdv cal Epyvpow xat oiBnpov 
 rabra te 39 xoplCeras ef abrijs xal déppara xat dydpdzoda cal 
Kuves evveis apds tas xurmyeclas’ KeArot 32 nal apds rovs 5 
mordpous xpavrat xal rovros kal rots extxmplos. of d% 
dydpes ebpnxéorepos Tay KeArGy elor xat jjocoy favbdrpixes, 
Xavvdrepor 82 Trois cduact. onpetoy 3¢ rod peydbous’ dwrl- 
wadas ydp eopey jets ey ‘Poéun tov tyndrordrwr atrdbr 
twepéxovras cal Hyszodle, BAatcous 32 xal raAAa ovK ebypdp- 
Their mode HOus TH ovotdce, 1a 3° €0n Ta pey Suora rois KeArots ra 3’ 
of life. dzAovorepa xat BapBapsrepa, dor’ évlous ydAaxros evxopotvras 
pt) Tuposorety 31a Ty dzeplay, anelpovs 3° elvar xal xnwelas 
kal SdAwy yewpytxav. dvvacreiar 3 elot wap’ abrois. xpds 


Prodncts. 


Inhabit- 
ants. 


a general estimate of the distance _learncd to separate, are found, espe- 
across from the mouths of the rivers cially in the western districts of 
of Gaul to Britain: 4. 3. 4 Siappa Eng and Wales; Elton, Origins, 
. Flory ds rip B dsd raw =p. 144. Coins of the Iceni of native 


worapaw THs KeAriais eleoct xal 
Tpeagdares orddeos. ete 7 

1. h wikeioty : it is 
hard to decide hohe this is an 
attraction for 7ré #Acicroy, as in 4. 
I. 5 Thw wodAAde rhs evdaiporias, or 
et coe Seca 
§ wAciorn, as in 3. 4. § inedOovcnr 
tie wicloryy abraw. : 

2. dipa 82 ctrov: this was true 
of the south-eastern districts. where 
the inhabitants were more civilized, 
but not of the inland parts; of the 
latter Caesar says (5. 14. 2), ‘ Interi- 
ores plerique framenta non serunt.’ 

3. xpvodv wal dpyupov; Caesar 
says (5. 12. 4), ‘Utuntur nommo 
aureo.” A native British gold coinage 
existed as early as 150 B.C., if not 

; Evans, Ancient British 
Coins, pp. 26, 31. Tac. Agric. 12 
‘Fert Bntannia avrum et argentum 
et alia metalla.’ British ornaments 
of native gold, or mixed gold and 
silver, which the smiths had not yet 


silver of a later period are common ; 

ibid. p. 393. 

5. wvveg eddveis; the British 
hound seems to have resembled the 
mediaeval boarhound, and was strong 
enough to break the neck of a bull; 
as Claudian says—‘ Magnaque tauro- 
rum fracturae colla Britannae’; S¢#s- 
licho, 3. 301. The Celtic greyhound 
(ol dmtydptos) is the vertragus or 
vértraha, the oltre of mediaeval 
records: Elton, p. 294. 

KeArol: by name is meant 
the Gauls, as being the inhabitants 
of KeaAreeh. 

Xauvérepor : ‘lanker,” ‘more 
made, ° 
dvriwaBes: ‘striplings’; see 

Polyb. 1s. 33. 12, 27. 13. 4, in 

both which instances rjy fArclay is 

attached to the word. 


11, ta 8 dwAovcrepa: the le 
whose life is here described i ee 


have belonged to a pre-Celtic, per- 
haps Iberian, race. 


nee atten A A nates ene ene eats ote nena tae CRIN Raion Be Gmc se nde pelea te Bade gis sts TUT * — 


3 wordy xpévov. ExopBpor 3 eloiy of ddpes padAov fH niperddecs” Climate. 
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83 rovs woAduous dmjpats xpGvrat Td wAdoy, xabarep xal rev 
Ke\rar Eos. adda 3° atray elow of Spvpot xepippdfavres yap 
ddvdpect xataBeBAnpévas ebpvyxwph KUxroy évrav0a cal airot. 
xadvBoxoovytas xal ra Booxjpara xaractabpevovety ov xpos 


ép 3t rais alOplas dulyAn raréxet? woXvpy xpdvor, Sore d:” hyépas 
5Ans ext rpeis pdvoy 9 rérrapas Spas rds xept rhy peonBplav 


dpacGat roy HAtor. 


rovro 3¢ xdy rois Moplyos ovpBalver xai 


trois Mevazlois xal Soot rovray xAnotdywpot. 


3. Als 82 3:¢8n Katcap els ry vijcov 6 Beds, ésavHAGe dé Cacsar’s 
dca raydup ovdey néya Siampatdpevos ob8t zpoeAOdy emt word Mvasions. 


Tis vioov, did re Tas év rots KeArois yevouévas ordoes tép 
re BapBdpwy xal ray olkelwy otparwrép, cal 31d rd wOAAG 
téy tAolwy axovdobat xara Thy zavodAnvoy avénow AaBovesr 
1§ ray dundrewy kal ray zAnpprpidov. dvo0 pévros H Tpets vixas 
évlxnoe rous Bperrayovs, xaimep 300 rdypara povor zepaidoas 
THs oTparias, Kai duyyayer Sunpd re xai dvdpdrosa cal ris 


Gdns Aelas zAnOos. 


port pévro tay duvactay twes trav 


airdO: apecBevoec: cal Oepazelats xaracxevarduevos Thy xpos 


Kaicapa rév SeBacrdr girlay, dvabjpard re dvéOnxay ev re 


1. Gerhvass: the essedae of Caesar. 
2. wodns 8’ atrév: Caesar, 3.G. 
§. 21. 3 ‘Oppidum autem Britanni 
vocant, cam silvas impeditas vallo 
atque fossa manierunt, quo incur- 
sionis hostium vitandae causa con- 
venire consuerunt.’ 
wad : Diodor. 5. 


25 ras ol«hoes ebrencis Exovery, 
dc tev cadrdypow § fiAew ward 7d 
wAcioroy ovyxeptvas. These carvfa 
or wigwams were like those which 
Strabo describes in speaking of the 
Belyae in the last passage: rovs 3° 
olzovs tx cavidaw nal yippew ixowse 
ad origg Godroedeis, Spopor wer 
émBdAAovres. 


6. év 82 rais alOplas: ‘on cloud- 
less days’; cp. 12. 2. 7 carowredeoOau 
Tais aléplas dpge ra werd. 


13. wodAd tiv wAolev dqordé- 
o0a:: Caesar, B. G. 4 29. 

19. wp Dio Cassius 
(53. 22. §) states that it_was the 
intention of 


farther than Gaul, where he expected 
to receive an em from that 
country. Mention is made on the 
Monumentum Ancyranum of sup- 
sagr chieftains rg Britain coming 
to Augustus: Dict. Geogr. 1. p. 435. 
Professor Rhys remarks that what 


Strabo here says of the close and 


friendly connexion of Britain with 
the Roman em under A : 
is confirmed by the British of 
this period, which show in a striking 
manner the influence of Roman 
types: Celtic Britain, p. 33. 


_~ 
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KazerwAly xat olxelay oyeddy tt mapecxevacay Trois ‘Pwpalos 
Taxation. GAnv thy vijcoy’ réAn te obfrws trouévover Bapla réy Te 


elcayopévwy els thv KeAtixhy exetOey cat rév efayopéver 
evbévde (rabra 3 eorly edepdvtiwa Wadia cal wepravxéna xal 
Atyyotpia cal tarda oxe’n cal GAAos fSmr0s rotodros), dere § 
pndey dety dpovpas tis vicov’ rovAdyioToy piv yap évds 
rdyparos xpr(or dy xat ixmxod rwos, Gore xat pdpovs az- 
dyeoOa zap’ atréy, els taov 8¢ xablorar’ dy rd dvadwpa TH 
aTpaTig Tols zporepopevors xpypaciw’ dvdyxn yap pecoda Gat 
ra téAn ddpwr' éxiBadrdAopevar, Gua 32 xal xeyddvous dtavray 10 
twas Bias éxayopeyns. 


No. 19.—THE LIGURIAN COASTLAND. 
(IV. 6. 1, 2, 3.) 

The strip of coastland now known as the Riviera, which from its 
temperate climate and beautiful scenery is regarded as one of the 
most attractive districts in Europe, was very differently estimated 
in ancient times, when its uncleared forests and the rugged moun- 
tains which separate it from the interior presented a repellent 
aspect. The view which was taken of it during the middle ages 
was not much more favourable than this, for Dante, in describing 
the steep ascent before the entrance to Purgatory (Purg. 3. 49), 


2. ovres: this is the reading of 
the MSS., but it was altered by 
Xylander into ofsws, which has since 
been retained in the text: ofrws, 
however, appears to be right, as 
Madvig Si out (Advers. Crit. 1. 
p- 538), for the general meaning of 
the , though it is not very 
clearly expressed, is this—' the im- 
port and export duties which they 
pey are so considerable, that the 
mposition of tribate, involving the 
presence of a Roman garrison to 
enforce it, is undesirable, because 
(1) the maintenance of the force 
would swallow up the tribute, (2) the 
payment of tribute would lower the 
receipts from the duties, (3) there 
would be the danger of a rising.’ 


Similarly in 2. 5. 8, where also Strabo 
is i inst a Roman occupe- 
tion of Britain, he says—wAdoy ydp tx 
Taw Teo Bonet spoapiperOas vuv, f) é 
gupos Sivara: cwwreAciv, dpa:pouplyns 
ris els 7d orparierixdy Sasdyys rd 


Ppovpaoy xal gopodroyijcow riy 
ygor. 


§. Avtyyoupia: a kind of amber ; 
in 4. 6. 3, No. 19, it is said to be 
found also on the rian coast, and 
Pliny, who furnishes the chief infor- 
mation that we possess respecting it 
(37. 33-35), Mentions it in connexion 
both with that district and with 
Britain. Prof. Ridgeway (Origin 
of Currency, p.110) says that Aryyou- 
prow was red amber, and that the name 
was derived from that of Liguria. 
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selects, as a specially bad road to which to compare it, the moun- 
tain routes ‘tra Lerici e Turbla,’ ie. between the bay of Spezia 
and Monaco. A still more deterrent influence to travellers and 
settlers existed in the rude Ligurian tribes that inhabited it, from 
fear of whom, it would seem, quite as much as from the absence 
of harbours, the line of Greek colonies, which starting from 
Massilia extended along this coast, did not advance further to the 
east than Portus Herculis Monoeci (Afenace). But the account of 
the country and its occupants that Strabo here gives applies to 
an earlier period than that of Augustus. During the reign of that 
emperor the Via Aemilia Scauri, as Strabo (5. 1. 11) calls the con- 
tinuation of the Aurelian Way from Pisae to Vada Sabatia (Vado) 
westward of Genua, was carried still further, under the name of Via 
Julia, along the Ligurian coast to Cemenelum (Cimeies, at the back of 
Nice), so that the transit throughout was rendered easy. Of this 
road Strabo makes no mention. Nor is it probable that the Ligurians 
at that time continued to be a primitive, semi-barbarous people, 
such as he describes. Ata later period, in the commencement of 
the struggle between Otho and Vitellius, when detachments of the 
forces of those two emperors were engaged along the line of this 
coast, the account that is given of the country by Tacitus (//ss¢. 
2. 12-15) leads us to suppose that it was civilized and prosperous. 


. “Apxovras pep ovp al “AArets ovx dad Movoixov Amuevos, Starting- 
ws iescer twes, GAN’ dad réy atray yopley ad’ Gywep cai fle aan 
ta "Améyywa dpn xara Tévovay eumdpoy Atybwr xal ra Apennines. 
Kadovpeva LaBdrwy Oidda, Sxep eorl revdyn’ rd pey yap 
’Axéyowov dad Tevovas, al 82 “AAzers dxd rév SaSarer 
exoves thy dpxnwr orddior 3° elot perafs Tevovas xal TaBdrav 
diaxdoros xpos Tots éfnxovra’ pera 32 rpraxoclovs mpos rots 
éBdounxovta '"AABlyyavydy tors azdAtopa, ol 3° evoxotyres 


1. “Apxovras: Strabo’s view of 
the commencement of the Maritime 


Alps is generally accepted in 
modern times, their 
es bein 


as he would fix it, in the neig bour. 
hood of Savona, about 35 miles W. 


of Va and therefore not far 


the line of mountains, through 
which, both in ancient and modem 
times, ‘the main line of communica- 
ae with the interior has passed. 
“AABiyyavov: the modem 
Albenga, where at the present day 
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Alyes “lyyavvot xadobvras’ evredbey 8 els Movolxov Apéva 
rerpaxdatot xal dy8oijxovra, ly re te perafd adrts ebpeydOns 
“AdPtoy "Ivrepédtoy xal of xaroixotyres "IvrepéAror. xal 3} 
cat onpetoy rievrar rot rip dpxiy aad réy SaBdrop elva 
tats “AAxeow ex tay dvopdtwy rotrwr’ 
xaeicOas aporepoy “AABia, xabaxep xal "AAwewd. xal yap 
voy Ext 1d ey rots “Idwoow dpos iymAdv ovvdaroy azws TH 
“Oxpq cat rats “AAzeow “AdBtor AdyerOat, ds dy péxpe Seipo 
tay “Adnewy exrerapévov. 2. tov ovy Acybwy ray pep Syrov 
"Iyyatvey rév 3% “Ivreperlor, elxdrws ras éxoulas abréy 
ext ry Oardrrn thy pev dvoud(ecOar “AABtovy ‘Ivrepédtoy 


a fine Roman bridge remains. Strabo 
has overestimated the distance from 
Sabata to this place, which is in 
reality about 22 _— 

a5." vrenfliov: now 
Ventimigisa, the frontier town be- 
tween France and Italy. The modem 
name, which is a corruption of 
Albintemelium, is a trap to etymo- 
logists, since vents migita in Italian 
means ‘twenty miles.’ A Roman 


which were used in speaking of the 
Alps, “AAwea 'AAvewd, were origin- 
pa barge aes ame : 

this is confirmed by the lofty 
mountain at the eastern extr of 
the Alps being called “AABcor dpos, 
Consequently, when in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sabata we find names 
beginning with /d-, like Albin- 
gannum and Albintemelium, it is 
natural to aPpoee that this element 
was suggested by proximity to the 
Alps, while the latter part was de- 
rived from the tribes to which they 
aa and this would imply 
that the Alps started from that part 
of the coast.’ A glance at the map 


- 


will show that this ment is no 
support to the claims of Sabata as 
agains? Monoecus, for Albinteme- 
lium is much nearer to the latter of 
thetwo. The question of the origin 
of these names is a perplexing one, 
for the derivation the word 
* Alpes’ is itself obscure. It used 
to be derived from a Celtic word 
alb or aff, but this view is now 
doubted by a Sr and, if it 
were true, we should have to sup- 

that in the case of Albingaunum 
and Albintemelium it-was borrowed 


from the Celts the Ligarians, i 
who differed re, them race 


and language, and moreover were 
the primitive inhabitants of . the 
country, so that they would not 
have inherited the name from 
earlier Celtic settlers. 

6. xaSdwep wai: ‘just as also,’ 
* and in like manner.’ ’AAvewd in this 
passage is a correction for “AAméma 
of the MSS., of which nothing can 
be made. 


. lv rots Ténoow : the Iapodes 
ae an Illyrian tribe, situated at 
the Aas thy the Julian Alps, of 
which chain Mt. Ocra formed a part. 
The Mons Albius (a lofty moun- 
tain, now called Velika) was the 
furthest outlier of the Alps in that 
direction: cp. 7. 5. 4 


Ta ydp “AAzea 5 
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oloy “Adzesev, raw 32 extrerunpives paddov ’AABlyyaveos. 
ee ere ee ee ere 
AexGeios ré re roy "OfwBlor cal 1d rev Aexinrés. 

“Odes 32 § xapartla ai’ry saca péype Tuppnrlas jee 
5 Movolzov Atpévos aporexys ré dors cai adlpevos zAQY Bpay leer ccontry 
Sppes cal dyxvpofodlep. Salpaewras dt ol réy dpay efaisvr 


xpnyvol erergy Gxodeixovres mpos Oararry axdposor. 


KaTOot- 


pace 


Inhabi- 


kotor 32 Alyves (Gyres dxd Opeypcres 13 x¢ov xal yddaxros *"™ 
cal xp Olyov xéparos, veuduewot rd re wpds Oaddrry xepla cai 
10 Td whdop ra doy. Exover 3° SAqy evravOa xapzodAny vavan- Products 
yeousop xal peyadoterdpoy, Gor’ eviay rod adxous ri dd- 
perpoy dcre zodéy ciploxecOas’ wodAd 82 cal rH wocKiAlg roy 


Gutvey ox tor: yelpw apes tas tpaxe(owodlas. 


tatré re dy 


xatdyovow els 1d euxopuoy ri» Tévovay cal Opéupara cat 
15 dépyara xal péAr, dvriopri(ovras 32 Eraroy xal olvoy roy ex Tis 


"Irarfas 5 32 xap’ 


avrots éAlyos éorl, airrirns avotnpds. 


evrev0ey d€ elory ol ylrvar Acydpevor Urxor re xat nyloro, xat 


1. ev “AAwneov: ‘as being “ of 


of the tree called by the Greeks Oya 
a ala 


which grew in Mauretania. The 
fondness of the Romans for tables 
made of it was so great, that Pliny 
(13. 91) calls it ‘ mensarum insania.’ 
In 13. 3. 13, No. 56, Strabo men- 
was tnported alee Gori Slope 
was m 
16. Lehre ‘ mixed with pitch.” 
benny aol 48) gives the propor- 
tions in olves s:rrirys as one or two 
ounces of pitch to about six gallons 
soagialrbe Se ee 
pe found 


is 

sere ini modern Greace: 

and Sacre Greeks to 

sa Tia: “both Aristotle (Hest. 

An. 6. og af pee sae ) say 
that the yirves was the stented font 

of a mare by a mule : digi pgintaan 

pessage Strabo seems rather to use 

the word in the 

* pony.’ 
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of Ayworivol TE xereves cat odyot? wAcovddes 82 cal Tr 


Atyyovpioy wap avrois, 5 tives AExtpoy spocayopevover 
orparevovrat 8 lrxeis piv ob wavv, SaAtrat 8% dyaGot «cal 
dxpoBodwral? dxd 8 rob yadndomedas eivat rexpalporral 
twes “EXAnrvas atrovs efvat. 

3. ‘O 3€ rod Movolxov AiuHy Sppos éorly ob peydAais ovde 
xodXais vavoly, ~xwy lepdv “HpaxAdouvs Movolxov xaroupérov’ 
€orxe 32 dxd rod dpdparos xat péxpe dSe5p0 dcarelverr 6 Maooa- 
Auorixds wapdadous* didxes 3 ’AvrimdrAcws pcp aAclovs 7 
d:axoclous oradlovs. 


No. 20.—ALPINE ROADS, PRECIPICES, AND AVALANCHES. 
(IV. 6. 6.) 


5 


10 


This is a singularly graphic description of the principal features . 


of Alpine passes. The mention, however, of Roman roads in 
connexion with the mountains at the back of Como seems to be 
little more than a flourish of language. Notwithstanding what has 
been maintained to the contrary, the Septimer and Julier passes, 
which lead from Chiavenna to Chur, seem hardly, if at all, to have 
been known to the Romans. See Mr. Coolidge’s remarks in Murray’s 
Handbook for Switzerland, 18th ed., pp. 382, 390. 


6. ‘Txdpxewra: 32 trod Kdpov apds rh pl(n ray “AATewy 
iSpupdvov rH pey “Parrot cai Ovdvvwves ent thy fo Kexdipévor, 
1H 88 Anadyrios cal Tpiderrivos cal Zrovos xat SdAAa aAclw 


| epithet ‘dwelling alone,’ as applied 


1. odyou: coarse cloaks, snch as 
were worn also by the Spaniards; 
cp. 3.3 7, No. 12. 

2. AryyouUprov: see note on the 
preceding extract. 

6. oa : the small harbour of 
Monaco, which is much to 
the E. wind, lies on the northern 


side of the steep and rocky pro- 
montory, on which the town is built. 
7 ov «aA the 


to the tutelar divinity of the place, 


bably refers, as the late Prof. 

reeman once suggested to me, to 
its solitary position, as being the last 
of the Greek colonies on this coast. 

8. dd tod événaros: from its 
being Greek. 

& Maccalwrxds mapdadous : 
‘the stretch of coast under the in- 
fluence of Massilie.’ 

g. ‘Avrwédeus: now Antibes, 
between Cannes and Nice. 

13. Anzévrno: the three tribes 
here mentioned have left traces of 
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puxpd €6rm xararptxovra rip IraXlay ey rots xpooder xpédvots 
Anorpixd xal Gzopa’ wuvl 38 ra pey U&épOaprar rd 3° Hydpeoras 
reddws, Gore tas d& avréy vxepBodds rod dpovs mporepoy Passes and 
ovcas dAlyas xai dvozepdrous vurl wodAaxdbew eivat «cal 
§ dodadeis azd ray dvOpdaer xal ebBdrovs, as Eveors, 31a Thy 
katacxeuny. spoodinxe yap 6 TeBacréds Kaicap rq xarahica 
ray AnotSy Thy xaracxeviy tGy SdGy Sony oldy tr’ fw ov yap 
supardy wayraxot Bidcacba rip giow a werpGy cal xpnp- 
vay ¢Lacley, réy pty vxepxeysevwy ris 6300 tay 3 txomt- Precipices. 
10 BTdvTey, Sore cal puxpdy exBaow aducroy etvas rov xlydupor, 
els Gdpayyas aBvocous rot sroparos dyros. obre d€ eon 
orevn xatd twa avrov H d3ds Gor Diyyor pépew rots wey 
Badl{Cover xal avrois cal vzo(vylos rots dfOeou rad émyepra 
xoul(es rous ddprovs dogaAGs. ott’ ov» ravta ldowa ovd’ al 
1§ caTodktobdvoveat wAdxes ray xpvoTdd\Awy vwher e£aloror, Avalanche 
svuvodiay SAnr dzoAapBdvery Suvdueva xal ovvefwbeiy els ras 
tsomatovcas ddpayyas. wodAal yap aAAjAas exlxewrar 
addxes, taywy eal adyos yevoutvwy rijs xcdvos xpvoTaA)te- 
3Gy cal roy éxixodrrs del pqdiws drodvoptrwr dxd tGy evyros 
20 tpt» S:advOqvat reAdws ey trois HALors. 


their names in the names of places 4. 6. 8 dwavres 3 ovroe cal ras 
at the present day—the Lepontii in ‘IraNas rd yerrovevevra pipq cari- 
the Val Leventina, as the upper rpexor def. The tribes here men- 
valley of the Ticino is called; the tioned never inhabited Italy, 


Tridentini in 7rent, in the valley és fveon: ‘ as far as may be.’ 
of the Adige between Verona and . ka : ‘engineering 


rackevhy r 

Botzen; and the Stoni or Stoeni works,’ i.e. the construction of 
in Stenice, the chief place in the roads (raw xcatagceviy taw ddan), 
Val Sarca, at the back of-the Lake which is mentioned immediately 
of Garda. Strabo, however, is in below. 
error in placing the two latter of 12. naté nve avro§: ‘in some 
these to the west of Comum. places there’; this is Kramer's 

1. watratpixovra: | Madvig’s emendation for card rs abrov : Gros- 
emendation (Advers. Crit. 1. p. kurd suggests card ries rérovs. 
539) for wardxovra: he compares 30. S&eAv@gvas : ‘ melted.’ 


a pag aca omen ct ee A Mtl tay eg 8 Na taliegyiacten tne Sipe mee Dn iN ty Nhl NO NAN Na IR te AE en 
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No. 21.—VENETIA; RAVENNA; SOURCE OF THE TIMAVUS. 
(V. 1. 5, 7, 8.) 


The interesting accounts here given of these places are not 
Strabo’s own, for he had not visited this part of the coast of Italy. 
This is especially apparent in his account of Ravenna, in which no 
mention is made of the great works which Augustus executed there 
—the port of Classis (C/asse), three miles distant from the city, 
‘which was constructed as a station for the Roman fleet in the 
Adriatic, and the canal, called the Fossa Augusta, by which a por- 
tion of the waters of the Padus was carried under the walls of 
Ravenna in the direction of Classis. 

The change that has taken place in the appearance of Ravenna 
between ancient times and the present day is very great. Not only 
has the sea receded considerably in the interval—it is now four 
miles distant from Ravenna—but the lagoons which surrounded the 
city, and the canals which intersected it, have been filled up by the 
deposits of the rivers. : 

The Timavus chiefly owes its fame to Virgil’s lines (Aen. 
I. 242-246) — 

‘Antenor potuit, mediis elapsus Achivis, 
Illyricos penetrare sinus atque intima tutus 
Regna Liburnorum, et fontem superare Timavi, 
Unde per ora novem vasto cum murmure montis 
It mare proruptum, et pelago premit arva sonanti.’ 
It is described as being formed by copious sources, which burst out 
- from the rock at the foot of a lofty cliff, and immediately constitute 
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a river so yards broad, and deep enough to be navigable for 
vessels of considerable size. Its course before it discharges itself 
into the sea is not much more than a mile in length. From these 
facts, and others which are mentioned in the notes, it will be seen 
that Virgil’s and Strabo’s descriptions of this remarkable stream 
are in no way exaggerated. See Sir E. H. Bunbury’s excellent 
article ‘ Timavus’ in the Dict. Geogr. 


5. “Awaca pip ovv } xupa aworapois wAnOver nat Erect, Venetia. 
uddcora 8 9 ray ‘EverGy apdceors 8 ravrn xai td tis a 
Oaddrrms «d0n. pdva yap Taira ra pépn axeddy tt THs Kal 
npas Oaddrrns dpowonabe? rq oxeave cal mapatAnclas exelve 

5 woceiras tds tre duneérets cal tas wAnppupidas, if’ Sy TO 
Brdoy rot wedlov AysvoOaddrms ylveras peordvy. didpvEe 3? Canals and 
xal xapaxepact, xabdxep  xdrw Acyouerm xapa ris Alyéxrov, a 
Siwxdrevrat, cal rd pay dvéyuxrar cal yewpyetras ra 82 did- 
whous tye’ ray 8 wddews al péy vyol(ovow al 3° éx ydpous 
10 KAUCovrat, Soar 8¢ Uatp Tay éAGv ey 1H pecoyalg xeivras Tous 
ex réy wotapwy dydtAovs Bavpacrots Exover, padtora be 
IIddou’ péytords re ydp éore cat azAnpotrat woAAdns x re 
ouBpwr cal xtovwy, Siaxedpevos 3’ els woAAG pépn Kata tas 
éxBodds ruddAdy 1d ordpa sored cat ducelaBords eorw” 4% 3 
épweipia weptylverat xal raéy yaAexwrdrey. 
7. "Ev 32 rots éAeot peylorn péy dort “Paoverva, fvAozayys Ravenna 
An xat dudppuros, yepupais xal xopOpelors SSevopdm. Séxerat piles 


~~ 
(ye 


3. wpécern Siravry: ‘and this singularly favoured in respect of 
district is additionally affected by their river-transport from the sea.’ 


the movements of the sea.’ 12. Fié8ov: Kramer’s emenda- 
3. rhs xa0’ fpas Oaddrrys: the tion of the matical 5 Iddos 
Mediterranean. of the MSS., which Meineke retains. 


dpocowabet: ‘is affected in 16. EvAoways: ‘built on piles’; 
the same way as. At Venice the in this nosed and in its 
tide rises and falls two feet. intersected by canals (&déppuros), 


8. Sidwrovs gma: ‘admit of which were spanned by bridges, 
navigation.’ ancient Ravenna must have strongly 
. de pipovs xAvfovrar: ‘are resembled modem Venice. 
only in part surrounded by water.’ 17. S8evopéivya: ‘ provided 
lo. rous dx sav worapQv; ‘are thoroughfares by means of,” &c, 


— 
—_— = 


Its 
healthiness. « 


Foas 
Timavi. 
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3° ob puxpdy ris Oaddrrys pépos ey rats wAnppupiow, dore xat 
txd rovrwy cal Und zorapey exxru(duevoy 1rd BopBopGdes aay 
lara: Thy buoaeplay, otras yoo Vyewdr éEfracrat Td ymploy 
aote évravda rovs povowdxous tpépew xal yuopvd (ew dzedectap 
ol qyepdves. ore yey ovv cal rodro Bavpacrdy rép évOdde rd 5 
éy Zien rovs ddpas aBAaBeis elvat, xabdwep xat év ’Adefavdpelg 
ri xpos Alytary rod Odpous ) Ayan Thy woxOnplay droBddAa 
da thy dvdBacw Tod worapod Kal roy ray TreApdroy ddanc- 
pdy. GAA cal rd xept ryv &uredov wd0os Oavpdlew Afcor 
gies pty yap abtriy ra dq cal wovet raxd cal xoAby dzode- 
dotcay xapudy, POclperar 3% ey Ereos rérrapow H wévTe. 

8. "Ep aire 382 r@ pux@ Tod *Adplov cal lepdy rot Aropi- 
dovs éoriy Afcoy pyijpns, rd Thavor Améva yap fe cai 
&Acos éxxpents xal mpyds éxra worlpov Paros evOds els rhv 
Oddarray exalztovros, share? cat Babe moray. TloAvBtos 
3 elpnxe sAjy pias ras AAas GAuvpod Baros, xat 3} cat rovs 


3. Sveacplav: not malaria, but 
foul air from the sewage. There 
was another side to the advantages 
here mentioned, in the badness of 
the drinking-water and the wetness 
of the subsoil, which caused a later 
writer to satirize Ravenna as a lace 
where ‘ sitiunt vivi, natant sepa ti’; 
Sidon. Apoll., Epist. 1. 5. 8 5 ep. 
Mastial, 3. 56, 57. 

6. dy "Ade P. aot 1. 7s 
No. 70 & *AncfarB pel 8 
Olpous dpxopivev wA: pea "3 
NeiAos wAnpot wal riy A pony Sesh 
Otis) cai ob3ty UG reAparades 7d Ti 
dvapopdy woifjcor poxPnpdy. 

12. pux@: this is strictly true, 
for the Timao, as the river is now 
called, flows into the northernmost 
and innermost bay of the Adriatic, 
between Aquileia and Trieste. 

34. derd: both ancient 
and m writers with re- 
gard to the number of the sources, 
some agreeing with Virgil that there 


are nine, some with Strabo that 
there are seven, while Cluver, the 
greatest modern authority, could 
only find six, and some subsequent 
travellers ~~ four. 

both here, and in 


e below (5- a & 
No. 2 o7 tors 6 8 sgri Ti oO 


woripou G8aros tsi TD air). the 
MSS. read rorayiov. Meineke, who 
adopts the correction in the latter 

lace, rc‘1ins worapiov i in the former. 

t here woripov is especially needed, 
in order to contrast with dApupov, 
Cp. also 70 séripor Pup in 6. 2. 4, 
No. 81. 

16. dApvped Uaros: Polybius’ 
statement has received inte 
confirmation. ‘ According to Cla- 
verius, who described them from 
personal observation, this was dis- 
tinctly the case in his time; for 
though at low water the stream 
issued tranquilly from its rocky 
sources, and flowed with a still and 


oa 
64] 
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extywplous anyty xal pntdpa ris Oaddrrys Svopatew rev 
réxov. Tloveddaos 3€ dnot worapdy ray Tlyavoy éx rep 
dp&v depduevow xarazlxrew els BépeOpov, «i0’ tad yas. 
evexOdvra xept éxardy xal rpidxovra oradlous éxt ry Oaddrry 

§ THY exBoAny woretoOat. 


No. 32.—LUNA AND ITS QUARRIES: PISA. 
(V. 2. 5.) 


The bay of Spezia, which is now the chief station of the Italian 
warships, with a dockyard and arsenal at its head, is one of the 
finest harbours in the world, being seven miles long by three broad, 
with deep water, and well sheltered. At an early period, when the 
Etruscans were a great naval power in this part of the Mediterranean, 
it was used, no doubt, by them, as Strabo implies; and subsequently 
the Romans employed it as a starting-point for their armaments 
which were destined for Spain. Its beauty was celebrated by the 
Roman poets, especially by Ennius, whose line, ‘ Lunai portum, est 
operae, cognoscite, cives,’ is quoted by Persius (6.9). The Carrara 
quarries, which are in its neighbourhood (‘ Lunensium lapidicinae’), 
were as famous in ancient as they are in modern times; and the 
white marble which they produced was regarded as rivalling, if not 
surpassing, that of Paros for use in statuary (Pliny, 36. 14). 

The modern Pisa, though it occupies the site of the ancient city 
of that name (otherwise called Pisae), differs from it greatly in 


lacid current to the sea, yet at 
bh tides the waters were me ewalles, 

so as to rush forth with much greater 
force and volume, and inundate the 


in describing the und 
nels in Greece; see 8. Oma as. 
In the case of river of such mag- 
nitude issuing from the earth, 


neighbouring meadows ; and at such 
times, he adds, the waters of all 
the sources but one became 
ceptibly brackish, doubtless from 
some subterranean communication 
with the sea’; Dict. Geogr., s.v. 
Timavus. 

3. BépeBpov: an Tonic form of 
ivapesg which Strabo also uses 


connexion wi 


another stream, suck 

as Posidonius suggested, is highly 

bin cet oe 
is t was y 

as the euiliow as stream which 

sinks into the earth near S. Canzian, 

a place aboat as tiles ag 


adhere Nee therm ig Sig p- i a 


= r — a: n, > ai ee 
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respect of its position; for owing to the alluvium formed by the 
Arno and the Serchio it is distant from the sea, not 24 miles (20 
stades), as Strabo says, but 6 miles ; and those two rivers, instead of 
meeting beneath its walls, as he describes, enter the sea by separate 


channels. 
Lunae 5 ‘H pey Aotya xddts eort cat Amiyjy, xadrovor 3° ol 
(ony, “EdAnves Ledjvns Aéva cal wedw. H pev oy OAS Od 
Spected peydAn, 6 32 Aqy péyvords te cal «dAAoTos, dy atr@ zepi- 
éxcov tAclous Atpévas dyx Pabets advras, oloy dy yévorro Spun- 
Thptoy Oadartokparncarrwy dvOpemwy rocavryns pity Oadrdrms 5 
tocovrop dt xpdvoy. weptxdrcleras 3’ db Atpny dpecw tYynAois, ad’ 
Gy 1a meAdyn catomrevetar cal  Tapdad cal rijs ovos éxa- 
Marble répwhey word pépos. péradAa dt AlOov Aevcod re cal zorxlAov 
a arraal yAauxl(ovros rocatrd +” éort cat rydtxaira, povorAlOovs exdi- 


dovra wAdxas xat ortdous, Hore Ta ZACioTA TOD exapexGy 10 
épywy t&v ev rH “Popn cal rats ddAas wédcow evreibey Exew 
thy xopnylay’ xal yap ededywyds eorw  AlOos, ray perdA- 
Awpy imepxetpever ris Oaddrrns tAnotoy, ex 3& ris Oaddrrys 
dtadexopuévou tov TiBépios ryy xousdyy’ cat riv ~vAclay rip 
els rds olxodopas cedudroy evdutdtwy cal ebpnxeotdrwr ff 15 
Tuppnvla xopnyet rhv xAeloTny, TE Toray Kardyouca ex répy 
dpav ebOts. pera€d 8& Aotyns cat Ilons 5 Mdxpas 2ort 
notduuoy, § mépare THs Tuppnvlas cal ris Atyworixijs xéxpnvrat 
Téy ovyypadéwy woddol. 7% 32 lica xricpa pév éort roy ey 


Od. 5. 413 dyyxi Babs 82 OdAacca. 
8. Badarrox vreov 
ww: f xersa hie pais 
Zapde : more bab] 
Corsica, for Sardinia is ibe. miles 
from S 


15. weApadrev: ‘beams.’ 
17. peraty: this is a mistake, = 
Lana was situated on the left, no 


the right, bank of the Macra. We 
may here remark that Luna, though 
it gave its name to the harbonr, 
was five miles distant from it, 
and that the Macra did not flow 
me Ne 
8. wordyrov: Kramer's con 
sare for xepioy of the MSS.: Med. 
vig ( Advers. Crit. 1. p. 540) suggests 
er 9. kriepa: following this legend, 
ollo 

Virgil igiort 10. 179) speaks of 

Alphese a porgine Pisae | Urbs 


ee ee re ee ee ee a ee ee es ee eel 
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Tedozornjoy Tuwarés, ot pera Nécropos xi “Tcoy orpareb- Pisa and 
gavres xara répy dpdxdovy éxdariOncay, ol pty els rd Mera- its rivers 
adyrioy of 3 els ray Tioariy, dxavres [Tvd10s xadrovpevor. dveiv. 
82 worayay xetrac peragy car’ abriy Thy cupBodrry, “Apvov re 
5 xai Abécapos, Sv 5 pay e€ ’Appnrlov péperar wodvs, ovxt was, 
GAAd rtpixy oxioGels, 6 8 ex ray "Asevylvwy dpiy avp- 
necdvres 3 els by SetOpoy perewplCovorw dAAjAcus rais dvr 
xonais ext rocolroy Sore rovs éxi rév. ydvey éordras 
dudorépey pyddrepoy txd Oarépov xaSopacbar, dor’ davdyxn 
10 ducavdwAwra ex Gaddrrs elvass orddior 3’ elt rod dvdazAov 
mept elxoot. pvbevovos 3’, re apGrov ex r&y dp&v of sorapot 
Katrepdpovro ovrot, xwAvopdvous Umd Tay emywpley pH cup- 
necdvres els ty xataxAruCoey Thy xodpay, vaorxéoOat p42) KaTa- 
xdicew, cal purdtas rip aiorw. dsoxet 3° adds evruyfoal Export ol 
15 wore, kal viv ovx ddofet did Te eixapziay cal rd AOoupyeia 
cal rhy tAny rhy vavrnyjoyoy, } Td wey adardy éxpSrro apds 
Tous xara OdAarray xivdvvous’ xal yap paytperepor Tuppnvar 
Usipfav, xal aapdfvvay avrovs of Alyves zovnpot yelroves 
wapa Trevpdy Gvres’ voy 3¢ 7d zAdov els tas olxodopas dvadl- 


20 oxeras tas ey “Podun xdy tats éxavrect Baciea xaTaoKeva(o- 


pévey Tleporxd. 

Etrusca solo.’ The story probably 8. tous dal rav pévev; an evi- 

arose from the similarity of the dent tion. 

names, 20. xdv vats dwavAcou: ‘ where 
5. «& “Appyriov: the Amus_ even in their country seats men build 

flowed ium, but rose 30 sega worthy the Persians’: 

miles to the north. Persian laxury ial, see 
6. ™mxG ox oxvobels: there seems Hor. Od. 1. rid ri *Persicos odi, 

to be no foundation in fact for this this puer, apparatus.” 

statement. 
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No. 28.—THE APPIAN WAY AND THE POMPTINE MARSHES. 
(V. 8. 6.) 


The Pomptine Marshes, which extend over an area 30 miles 
in length and from 6 to 11 in breadth, occupied the southern- 
most angle of Latium, between the Volscian mountains and the sea. 
They are caused by the want of any sufficient outflow for the waters 
which descend to this district from the mountains, and are dammed 
back by the sand which has accumulated along the shore. As they 
lie in the direct line between Rome and the Campanian coast, they 
have presented a perplexing problem to the rulers of that capital in 
all ages. The work on the ‘sterilis diu palus,’ which Horace (A. P. 
65) alludes to as having been accomplished by Augustus, does not 
appear to have effected much, and throughout the whole of the 
middle ages, and even down to the end of the eighteenth century, 


' the Appian Way, which crossed these marshes, became impassable 


Tarracina. 


and was abandoned. It remained for Pope Pius VI to reopen it, 
and he also restored the canal which Strabo mentions. But the 
only real remedy is to carry off to the sea by artificial channels the 


streams by which the marshes are supplied, and this would be- 


a work of great difficulty and expense. One or two points in the 
present notice of the canal journey—its being usually made by 
night, and the boat being towed by a mule—illustrate in an 
interesting manner Horace’s account in the Iter ad Brundisium 
(Sat. x. 5. 11 foll.). Strabo no doubt had passed by this way, and 
his mention of the ‘ sorry mule’ (jp:d»07) seems to imply personal 
experience. 


6. “Eis 8° dy éxardp oradlos tod Kipxalov Tappaxivd eons, 
Tpax lyn xadoupérn apdrepoy dnd rod cupBeBynxoros. mpdxerras 


1. 708 ov: this is Mad- 3. awd rod éros: ‘from 





ig’s ecatecticn (p. 541) for r@ Kip- 
i he rightly remarks that the 
genitive, but not the dative, is used 
absolutely by Strabo for the place 
from which a distance is computed. 


Cp. 10. iy rérrapo: ths AfAov 
p- 10. §- § 


the nature of its position’; cp. 
Hor. Sat. 1. §. 26 *Impositum saxis 
late candentibus Anxur.’ Strabo sup- 
poses Tpaxlen to be derived from 
zpaxus. Similar etymologies of the 
names of places, as @opyia: from 
Sppos below, Kvyn from sijpa (5. 4. 
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82 asrys plya dros $8 rowver 3ve worapol> xadcira: 3’ 6 pel(op 
Osges. erradda 82 ewasre 1H Oadrdrry xpéroy 9 "Anata Appian 
3d, Lerpayeirg pis dad rie ‘Pepys wexpe Bperrecion, “*?- 
sieistes 3° édevopdvq, raw 3° ent Caddrry wdAcwr rovTes 
§ tgaxropdry povos, res Te Tappaxivys xal roy epefis Poppiés 
ve cel Murrovprys cai Suvodcoys, cal réy doydray Tdpasres 
re xai Beeyrestow. sAnciow 3% ris Tappaxivys BadiCovrs ext 
ris "Popeye wapaBlBrqras rj bp rj "Anaig Buipol del wod- Pomptin 
Aovs eradious zAnpowpevy rois dAcios Te cal rois woraplos 
10 act siciras 32 pddiora piy vicrep, Gor’ euBdrras ad’ 
éoxipas éxBairew speias cal BadiCe rd AoLTdy TH Ody, GAAG 
cal peO’ iydpay’ pupoudkes 8 Hpusdmov. efqs 32 Dopplas 
Aaxerixdy xtlopa eorix, “‘Oppla Acydpevoy apdrepoy dia 1d 
esoppoy. «cai rdn perafy 32 xcAroy excivot Kaidray aydpacay Caieta 
1sTa yap cotta narra casfras of Adxapes xpocayopevovow ccsme) 


tion for révous: é sup to derive its name from 
could only mean ‘over many spots, a ian word, the derivation 


which does not suit the stands or falls with the story of 
10, vunrep ; sravellrs mane the the i i ‘ormi 
canal journey by night in order to For the use of the word sa:fvas in 


save time. Laconia in the sense of ‘rift’ or 
22. bupevAadt: hence the Lat. ‘hollow place,’ see 8. 5. 7, No. 41, 
*remulcam ’ for a ‘ towrope.’ where Strabo comments on that and 
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Enos 3 éxévvpor ris Alvelov rpopod roy xddmoy gacly. lye 
82 pijicos crablwy éxardy dp£dpevos axd Tappaxlyns péxpe ris 
Gxpas tis duwvipov’ avdwyé 1° évraiOa omjAaa sreppeyeOn, 
katoxlas peyddas xal xodvreAcis dedeypéva’ evredOen 3° ent 


tas Popplas rerrapdxovra. 


No. 24.—ROME; DISADVANTAGES AND ADVANTAGES OF ITS 
POSITION. 
(V. 8. 7.) 

This passage should be compared with another in Book VI 
(6. 4. 1, No. 33), where Strabo discusses the influence of the 
geography of Italy generally on the development of the Roman 
state. In the present extract he unreasonably depreciates the site 
of Rome as the nursery and centre of a great empire ; for while he 
notices the advantages which it derived from the abundance of food 
and building material supplied by the neighbouring districts, and 


‘from the facility of river-transport from the interior, he overlooks 


points of greater importance. These are (1) its central position in 
Italy, owing to which it was brought into contact with one after 
another of the various races of the peninsula, and enabled to subdue 
them, and was ultimately adapted for the seat of government ; (2) 
its situation relatively to the sea, to which by means of the Tiber it 
was near enough for purposes of commerce and for maritime 
supremacy, while it was sufficiently distant from it (15 miles) to 
be safe from attacks from that quarter; and (3) the capacity of the 
city for unlimited extension over the neighbouring country from the 
original nucleus formed by its seven bills. 


7. "Ev 8% rH pecoyalg xpém piv brtp réy "Qorlwy eorly 
7 ‘Pop, cat pdvn ye exit ro Teepe xetrac’ wept Fs dre apds 


other cognate words. But whether than the curve of the bay. 
the derivation in the t instance 1. THe Alvelov Taseed Caieta ; 


hada At i pad eget wlth! Sscieel 3. 
ground that suggested it is much rh Spevipov: the 
more likely to have been the sceuioy a uk stood the town 


onh- 
Aqua brane ‘mentioned below and port of Caieta. 
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dpdyxny ov xpds alpeow Exrioras elpyras’ apocberdoy 3° Sre 
otd’ of pera ratra xpooxricarrds rwa pépy Kip rod BeAri- 
ovyos Yoav, GAA’ eovAcvoy rois apovroxerpévors. ol pew ye 
apéros rd KazirdAvoy xal rd Tla\driop cat ray Kupivoy 

5 Addow erelyscay, ds Hy otrws elea(Baros rois Efaber Sor’ ef 
épddov Tiros Tdrios ether tredddy, quia perjes thy réy 
dprayeicdy wapOdvar UBpur “Ayxos 8 Mdpxios xpocAafav Extension 
rd KaQop dpos xal rd ABerrivoy Spos xal rd peragd rovrep % the city 
sedloy, Sinprnudva cal dx’ dAAnAwy Kal dxd ry aporeret- 

10 xiopéveay, wpoodOnxey dvayxalws’ ovre yap otras epuprovs 
Adgous ELw relyous aoa: rois Bovdopévas emiretylopara 
cares elxey off Srovy exaAnpicat tov xicdov loxvce roy 
péxps rod Kuplvov. FAey£e 82 Tepovios ry Exrerpuw dvexdy}- 
pwce yap zpoobels rdy re "HoxvAivoy Addop xai roy Oiiivadw. 

1s kal ravra 3 eidpoda rois Efw6ey dor didwep rdppov Babetay The Agge 
Spufavres els ro evrés edéfayro Thy yi, cal eféreway Scop 
éLacrddioy xGpa ext ry evrés ddpus ris rddppov, xal ézéBadoy 


I. : im &. 3.3, where he §. € td8ou: ‘at the first as- 
says t Romulus and Remus sault’; eka de 36. 11 rotrovs 
founded Rome ty réwos ob upésaipesw = prtw Uf “Igédou eal pgdiess tpapapever. 
padre § apes drdyxqy terrydelors. 17. Baorékiov ySua: Dionys. 

3. of ye wpare: the tradi- Hal. gives the length of the Agger 
tions of the origin of the city which as about seven stades (9. 68. 4), 
Strabo follo differ in some re- which Mr. Barn (Rome and the 
spects from those that are found in Cam, p- 48) considers to be 
Livy, who places the original settle- pie peer The-whole pase- 
ment on the Palatine, says nothing age Vin eokcee frp 
of an attack of Titus Tatios on the dv 32 yaplor, $ ris widean 

Hill, and regards Tollus rerév lov, éxd raw Aloxvilver 

ostilias, and not Ancus Martius, Aocupdrew weléw pixpe roe KodAlree, 

as having first enclosed the Caclian. yepororgres loviv dyupéy régpos re 


ihe pout of ce oF eeolen Lis: BaGos torly airys 1 
torical investigation, as given by eixos SF iwepaviornxe ras rdppov 
Momameen, HW, &. vol.1.ch. 4. It is xdpan: spoo paver irboder iynis 


Swopurro 
S Eacilice and iy and ie dvarpargra, rovro rd xwplov 
that there was an independent settle- 9 drra pdy lors pir’ ist phos ore 
meat on the Quirinal. Slew, rervrgcovra 32 wotéw bei widres. 


Advan-  dpyds péy ovy dAdorplas ris xixde xdpas obtons ayabis Te 10 


tages of the 
neighbour- 


Food and avfnOeica adds avréxe rotro pey tpopy rodro 82 fédors 15 


building 
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rétxos xal wupyous Gd ris KodAlvas wiAns péxpe tis 
"HoxvAlvas. td plow 82 rq xGpare tpirn eort wIAN dud- 
vopos TO OvcpevdrAr Adpy. 1d pey ody Epvpa rototroy éore 


7d THs BéAEws, Cpvpatuy érépwy Sedpevor. 
of apGro: rap avrdy AaBely d:adoyiopdy wepl re ohGy aurGy 5 


xal pot doxotow 


xat wept rv dorepoy, didrt ‘Pwpalors spoojxey ovx axd Tay 
épupdrwy dd\Aa aad tay StrAwy cal ris olxelas Gperys exev 
Thy doddreray xat tiv &Anv evaoplay, tpoBAjpara voyiCorres 
ob ra relxy rots dvdpdow GAAG rovs avdpas rots relxeot. car’ 


cal wodAfjs, Tod 82 Tis modAcws edddovs evemtxetpyrov, 1d 
ing country. paxapoOyodpevoy ovdty yw tomixdy evxAnpnpa rH 8 dpern 
cal TG xdvy Tijs xépas olkelas yevoperns, epdvn cuvdpouy res 
dya0éy Szacay eidvlay imepBdAdovea, 8: Fv ext rocotroy 


cal ABs mpds tds olxodoplas, ds adiarclarous wowodow al 
ovpsréceas cat éuxpyoes Kat perazAdces, adidAccwroe Kai 


1. retxos: a fine piece of this 
wall, constructed of huge blocks of 
peperino, has been laid bare, and is 
now to be seen within the precincts 
of the craig feet at Rome. 

3. tplry wtAy: from the 
she oe pres the road sae 

ro the existing clo 
gate (Porta “‘Chiusa) in the wall of 
Anrelian. ‘Its exact position was 
discovered in 1873, while digging 
the foundations of the new Public 
of the lava- 


Offices, ; 
ved road which passed through 


it, very nearly in the middle of 
Agger—ind plicy 7H xdpart, as 
Strabo says.” Middleton, Zhe Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome, vol.1, p. 133+ 
In the course of recent excavations 
in the N.E. of Rome traces of the 
two other gates mentioned in this 
have also been discovered, 
orta Collina was found to be 


a little to the S. of the present road 
to the Porta Pia, while the founda- 
tions of the Porta Esquilina are in 
contact with the existing Arch of 
Gallienus, which was built against 
it on the outside; ibid. pp. 131, 133. 

11. 7d oépevov: ‘there 
was nothing in the advantages of 
the position to call for favourable 
comment’; lit. ‘what they might 
expect to be congratulated on was 
not,’ &c. 


17. cupmréces nal duwpihoas: 
cp. fav. 3- 193 ‘ Nos urbem colimus 
tenui tibicine fultam | Magna parte 
sui’: and 197 ‘ Vivendum est illic 
ubi nulla incendia.’ 

peraw, ‘complete al- 
terations,’ ‘transformations’; this 


aie natlie onan tan cl Rtas li, “aati ate an rattle. — Aten Solty eg tags et Mlle ants Seti Mente 
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attra: otcar cal yap al perasAdcas éxotowl res oup- 
atéceas elol, xaraBadAdvrwy cal dvoixodopovrrwy xpos Tas 
dxOvplas éxepa ef érépax. apds rar’ ody Td Te Toy perddr- | 
dey 7AHRG0s nat } HAN xal of xaraxoplCovres rorapot Oavpaoriy River 

$ wapéxover hy Sxoxoprylay, xpGros tv Arty éf°A\Bas peeaw “*™P 
Tas apds Mapoois Aarlyns adAcws 31a rod ta” airy wedlov 
pepe ris apds roy TiBepww ocupBodrjjs, Exe’ 5 Nap xal 6 
Tevdas of d:d ris "OpSpexijs els roy airdy xaradepdpevos 
sorapdy roy TlBepy, 31a 32 Tuppyvlas cal rijs KAovoloys é | 

10 KAdss. éxepeA6n yey ovv db Z<Baaros Kaioap ray rowvreay 
2Aarrapdrey ris awédews, wpds pew tas eéuxpycets eurrdfas Koo A 
otparverixdy ex réy dwedevOdpwy 1d BonOijcoy, zpds 32 ras 
ouwpardéceas ra in ray xawéy olxodopnudrwy xabeddy, xal 
xwArvoas éfalpew wodGy éBdouyxovra Td ampds rats ddois rais 

1s Snpoclas. GAN’ Sums éxdrAatev dy H exavdpOwors, el pi ra 
péradAa xal 4 dAn xat 1d ris wopOpelas ebperayxelpioroy 
dyretye. 


is Madvig’s emendation (p. 542), 
approved by Cobet (p. 138), of pe- 
raspéaus of the MSS. both here 
and in the following line, where 
peranphous is wholly unsuited to 


gion uired. 
Epi es I. 100 * Dish eadibenn' ee. 
“A\Bas: from Alba Fe. 


et teat the lake Fucinus. This 


y. & Tevéas: the Tinia, a small 
river of Umbria, which reached the 
Tiber a few miles below Perusia. 

12. orparurnicéy : the ‘ cohortes 
vigilum,’ who were established by 
Augustus at a night-watch, both to 

vent fires and to act as police. 
consisted of freedmen ; Sueton. 
Octav. 25. 

é : Lat. ‘libertini’; 
the word is emended by Cobet from 
the inadmissible dweAcvOeperaw of 
the MSS, 
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No. 25.—ROME: PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 
(V. 3. 8.) 

The impression made on an intelligent stranger by Rome in the 
Augustan age is here strikingly presented to us. The Campus 
Martius was at that time not only a place of recreation, but, owing 
to its magnificent edifices, the most attractive quarter of the city to 
the sight-seer ; and the Mausoleum of Augustus, which is the only 
building that Strabo describes in detail, was evidently when he 
wrote the wonder of the day. This huge monument, erected in 
somewhat barbarous taste, stood between the Via Flaminia and the 
river in the northern part of the Campus, and was built by Augustus 

in the year 28 B.C. as a burial-place for himself and his relatives ; 
and the ashes of many of his successors were deposited there until 
the time of Nerva’s death in 98 A.D. Its foundations, which were 
square in form, were of travertine stone, and from these was reared 
an immense circular vaulted chamber, built of massive concrete and 
faced with white marble, which contained the sarcophagus of 
Augustus, with a series of fourteen compartments radiating from it, 
in which the other members of the Julian family were interred. 
Above the vault a conical mound of earth was piled up, and was: 
planted with trees in the manner of a hanging garden, the whole 
being surmounted by a bronze statue of Augustus. In front of the 
entrance stood two bronze pillars, which were placed there in 
accordance with that emperor’s injunctions, inscribed with a cata- . 
logue of the acts of his reign (Sueton. Ocfav. 101). These have 
now perished, but a copy of a portion of the inscription exists in the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, on the walls of the Temple of Augustus 
at Angora. The Mausoleum was pillaged by Alaric, and in the 
middle ages was converted into a fortress by the Colonna. At 
a later period the vaulting fell in, and consequently the mound has 
disappeared ; and though the shell of the building remains, its walls 
have been stripped of their white marble, and the basement is buried 
beneath the soil. At the present day the interior is disfigured by 
its having been converted into a theatre or circus, which is known 
as the Teatro Correa. Burn, Rome and the Campagna, pp. 343-345 ; 
Middleton, Zhe Remains of Ancient Rome, 2. pp. 288-290 ; Story, 
Roba di Roma, pp. 224-232. 
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8. Terra piv ow § geeis Tes xdpas sapéyera: Td eoTUXH- 
ee ee 
yap ‘EXAgras wept ras cries evoroygoa: pductra Sofdy- 
Se ee ee es 
5 xSpas ciuets, ovr spowwcgrer pddusta Gy oiyépyouP Road 
exeivn, etpécces StGy cal sidray eloaywyys cal Swo- S355 
rope res tewandray exxrAKew Ta Amara tis wodcus els 
roy TiSepes. forpecay 32 cal rds xara Thy xepay dd0us, 
wpooGerres txnonds Te AOpuy cai ¢yydoes cordder, Gore TAS 
10 dppanafas 3dxeebas wopOpciaw Gopria® ol 3 ixcvopo: curpdzsep 
iby xaraxappbdvres Sdovs audfas xoprov wopevras evias 
&xoder\cizast. recovroy 8 dori rd cicaydyyon Bap 3:4 ree 
Spaywyiasy, Gore sorapovs ka TEs wéAces cal ray Urordépesy 
pctv, Exacay 32 ol«iay cyedaw dSefaperds cal oldevas cal 
15 Kpouvous Exew apOdvous, Gy» srelorny tzydArActay exomjoaro 
Madpxos "Aypixzas, wodAois xal &dAts dvaOypact xocpycas 
Thy wohuy. Gs 3 elzeiv, of wadatol pep rod xdAdous ris 
“Pepys GAscydpour, spds SAdrAors pel(ooe cal dvayxatorépois Works 
Gres’ of 8 Sorepoy nal pddotra of voy cal caf pas ove 
20 rovrow xaQvorépyeay, GAX’ drabydrey xod\AGy cal Kaden 
éxAnpecay THY ZOAw. cal yap Tlouxmpos xat 6 beds Kaicap 
cat & SeSacrés cal ol rovrov waives cal ol dQ cal 


10. “so that the 16. ‘Ayptawas: Agrippa 
receive what is brought by was of 
river-transit.’ For this some A age. 
unusual sense of wop@pciew, cp. the 32. ol rovrow waides : his 
similar use of sop@peia in 5.3.21, sons. Sant lpol prea a 
No. 236 sore riw le raw of thoagh theatre 
elva:, erected by him, egy oe Mier 


13. dwoAsholwaot : ‘ tunnels (for and Lucius: Sueton. Octav. 29. 
the passage of the water) leave ot : these are enumerated 
space for a road which in some by Suetonius, lor. cit.: ‘Sed et ceteros 
cases admits the passage of a wagon principes viros saepe hortatus est, 
Jaden with hay.’ ut pro ‘facultate arn mipdemoner 


a ~ 
we? rd 58 PER Ch ee OE anise alls etli Ce ate relia, tla RN esac Rite Bites whe. od mem, 


Marstias. 
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yuun cat adeAgi wacay SrepeBdAovto cxovdyy cat dandynp els 
ras xatacxevds’ rovrwy 8t ra mAciota 6 Mdprios exer xdpros 
apes Ty dice mpochaBay xal tov éx rijs xpovolas xéopov. 
xat yap 1d péyebos Tod zedlov Gavpaoréy Gua, xal ras dpparo- 
Spoplas cat riv GAAny lrnaciay axéAvroy waptxoy ey re 5 
Tocoury dO ray cpaipg cal xpixw xat wadalotpq yupra- - 
Coudvwy, xal rd wepixe(ueva Epya xat 1d ESahos sod(oy 3° 
€rovs cal tév Adhuy orepdvat tay txtp rod worapod péxpe 
Tov pelOpov oxynvoypadiny oyu exdexvvpevar dvoamddAaxtoy 


Baplyover tiv Oday. atAnotoy 3 earl tod wedlov rovrov xa to 


Edo wedloy xal oroat KixA@ wapxAnbets xat Gon xa Odarpa 
tpla Kal dudiOdarpoy cat vaol modvreAcis cat ouvexeis 
GAAHAdts, os wdpepyow dy bdfatev si thy &dAAnv wodw. 


vel novis vel refectis et excultis, 
urbem adornarent. Multaque a 
multis exstrncta sunt: sicut a Marcio 
Phili aedes Herculis Musaram ; 
a L. Comificio aedes Dianae; ab 
Asinio Pollione atrium Libertatis; 
a Manatio Planco aedes Saturni; 
a Comelio Balbo theatrum; a Sta- 
tilio Tauro amphitheatrum; a Marco 


vero Toe Liv complaura et Pos hi Holl 
Liviae’ is miauea clow. 

&8eAG4: Octavia; the Porticus 
Octaviae, which was built by Au- 

us in her name, is sometimes 

spoken ofas her work. The remains 
of it are close to those of the theatre 
of Marcellus, near the angle formed 
by the Capitoline and the ated 


szGcav “a 
ae both 


eel vas 7 chicos 


4- wal ydp +d 

the extent of the eatbates is ‘wosderfal, 
which leaves free space at once for 
the chariot-races and his a ar 
equestrian sports in m of,” 
&e. 3 év is not found in the MSS., 

bat is ali inserted by Madvig 
( 

gir in Lat. ‘trochus’ (Hor. 


Od. 3. 24. 7) the ‘ hoop,’ py the 
use of which Greek and Roman 
boys, like our own, combined amuse- 
ae and exercise. 


trav Addwv oreddvas: the 


exprestion recalls the ocreg¢dvepa 
prow of Soph. Ant. 121. 
1t. GAAo weBlov: it is doubtfal 


what OD go referred to. : es 
r ct. 2. 83 
es that it is the Cuapes Flami. 
nius, as the southernmost 
the Campus Martius was call Pon 
the other hand, Mr. Burm (op. cat. 
Pp. 303) regards it rather as being 
the Campus Agrippae, a name given 
sometimes to a portion of the Cam- 
Martius at the foot of the 


irinal. 

Giarpa pla: if the ae 
Flaminius is being spoken of, the 
three theatres would be those of 
sae Balbus and Pompey. 


3. os : ds for Sore: 
Hig thet would seem to throw 
the rest of the city into the shade.’ 


The reason why the Campus Martins 
was at this time the most pat splendid 
quarter of Rome was that, since it 
was unencumbered with old houses 
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didmep lepoxpexécraroy voulaarres totroy tiv Toxo» xal Ta 
Téy txidpaveotdrey pyhpara éyrav0a xareoxedacay dvtpéy cat 
yovaixGy. dfiodoydraroy 32 1rd MavodAccoy xadovperoy, 2s? Mausolest 
xpyxibos tynAijs AevxoAidow xpos rp worapy xSpa péya, Expe fA 

s Kopudis rois decBardor ray ddéripwr curmpedpés’ ea’ Sxpy pep oa 
oty elxdy tors xadxq roo LeBacrod Kalcapos, txd & re 
xepare Onxal elow avrod xal réy avyyeray xal olxelus, 
Omobey 3% péya GAgos wepexdrovs Oavpactods txor ey pice 
82 re wedly 6 ras Kavotpas abrot wep[Boros xal obros Aibov 

10 Aevxod, xUcd@ pty weptxelpevor Exay cidnpovy xeplppaypa, 
évrds 8° alyelpos xardpuros. wddAw 3’ ef ris els rip dyopay The 
sapehOdy rip dpyalay GAAgy Uf BAdAns Bo sapaheBrAnperny FOre™- 
tavrn kal Bacidixds orods cal vaods, Bor d2 cal rd KamireAcopy 
xal Ta évrava Epya cal ra dy rp Tadarip xal re ris AtBlas 

15 wepimdre@, pqdles éxAdBocr’ dy rév ELeaber. 


9. vhs xavorpas: this cremato- 
public there was nothing to hinder rium wascalled the UstrinaCacsarum. 
the whole of its vast area from being ‘The site of the Ustrina on the side 
laid out with new streets, povéicus, towards the Via Flaminia (Corse) 


Pp 378. op. cit. 1. p. | 
Z Te xGpe piya 12 Sdn & OdAqs these words 

the Mausoleum of Augustas was not refer to ds ‘should 

actually on the bank of the Tiber, ranged one another on | 

bat near to it for Virgil either side of this, both basilicas and 

(Aen, 6. 874) to describe the river temples.’ The basilicas referred to 

as flowing by it, and for Tacitus were the Basilica Paulli on the | 

(Amn. 3. 9) to speak of Piso as northern, and the Basilica Julia on 

landing thera The word ‘tumalus,’ MS eo ce, Aflac 

which both those writers apply to it, 14. AsBlas wepe TY? 

refers to the xe lpia hod was sitmatch on the Exqailisn, bet 


that sarmounted it. its site has not been discovered. 


Tibur 
( Tivoli). 
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No. 26.—T1BUR, PRAENESTE, AND THE ALBAN HILLS. 
(V. 3. 11-13.) 


Strabo, who here is describing from personal observation, 
rightly regards the Alban Hills as forming an independent group, 
separated by a depression from the Aequian and Volscian moun- 
tains. They are in fact a cluster of volcanoes, the craters of some 
of which, being filled with water, have become lakes, like those of 
Albano and Nemi. On the edge of the mountains that rise on the 
further side of the depression to the north-east, stood the important 
fortress-towns of Tibur and Praeneste, which from their command- 
ing position dominated the plain of Latium. 

The district which is included in this survey furnished the greater 
part of the materials for building that were used at Rome. These 
were (1) ¢sfa (‘ tophus’), which was found both at Rome itself and at 
various places in the Campagna; (2) évavertine (‘lapis Tiburtinus’), 
the chief quarries of which were near Aquae Albulae in the plain 


below Tibur, as Strabo says; (3) Sepertno, of which two kinds were 


used—the ‘lapis Albanus,’ a somewhat perishable stone, which was 
quarried in the Alban Hills ; and the ‘ lapis Gabinus,’ a harder and 
more fireproof material, which Strabo mentions as being found at 
Gabii, in the level ground between Tibur and Tusculum. To men- 
tion instances of the use of these :—tufa is found in the older parts 
of the Servian wall; travertine on the exterior of the Coliseum ; 
‘lapis Albanus’ at the exit of the Cloaca Maxima into the river ; and 
‘lapis Gabinus’ on the front of the Tabularium. 


11. "Ey dpe 3’ elot rots év “Pan TlBoupd re xat Tpasve- 
ards xai TodcxAov. TlBovpa pév, évy 1d “HpdxActoy xat 6 
xatapdxrns, ov moet tAwWTds Gv 6’Avloy ad’ thous peydAov 
xatanlatwy els pdpayya Babetay xal xarahoy apos aith 1H 
adrc. evredbey 32 dcé£erce wedloy sil mapa Ta § 


2. 7d “HpdxAnov: Hercules was 


wae 
the divinity peopel! y worshipped + the celebrated 
at Tibar, an his temple chara cas was wail, which 8 sty excellently 
famed for its magnificence; Juv. 14. 
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inynnop, Fxiober 3° dxd ris ouvexovons dpewis atyéve dreCevy- 
pdévov, tuepaipoy xal dvol oradios rovrov xpds dpOlay 
dvdBaow, «apis 8@ ry epupydryrs cat didpuf xpuntais 
Scarérpnra: wayraydbey péxprt tray wedleoy rais péy vdpelas 
xdpw rais 3° e&ddwy Aabpaiwy, Gv ey wrq Mdpros wodrropxod- § 
pevos GxéOave. ais piv oty SAdats wddect mAciotoy Td 
evepxes apos Gyabod rlOera:, Tpaweorlvos 32 ovpdopa ye- 
yévnrat d1d tas ‘Pwopaloy ordoes. xatapevyoues yap éxeice 
of vewreploavres’ exodtopanOévrwy 8¢, mpds TH) xaxdoe Tis 
adAews cal ry xdpay dxaddorpiotebat cupBalve, rijs alrias 10 
peradepopéyns ent rovs dvairlovs. pet 32 81a THs x@pas 


Tuscualum 
(Frascati). 


Oidpecris aworapds. 
AExGeioar wdr«KWs. 


apos éw 8 rijs ‘Péyns cloly al 


12. "Evdorépw 8% ris car’ airas dpewns GAAn_pdxts éorl, 
perafy aiAGva xaraXelxovea toy xara “AAydor, HYynAH péxpt 15 


rod ’AXBavod dpovs. 


éxt ravrns 3% 1d Totoxdoy fSpuras 


awdXts ob pavdws xatecxevacpérn’. xexdopyntas St Tais Kixre 


angle of the Apennines towards the of its territory. It is of this occa- 
Alban Hills.” Bunbory, in Dict. sion that Lucan says (3. 193)— 
Geogr. 3. p. 665. ‘ Vidit Fortuna colonos | Praenes- 
3. TOUTOY: SC. TOU abyévos. tina suos cunctos simul ense recisos.’ 

5. : C. Marius the 13, Ovdpeons: the name Verestis 
ounger, who was blockaded by isnot mentioned elsewhere. As the 
la in Praeneste. The ‘ cunicalus’ und below Praeneste is a water- 

or isévopos in which he con- aed, from which streams flow on 
cealed himself is mentioned by Livy, the one side to the Anio, on the 


Epit. 88, Vell. Patere. 3. 27, and 
Appian, 2. C. 1. 94; but these au- 
thorities differ as to whether he was 
killed or committed suicide. 

6. wéAcor: after this word the 


other to the Liris, it was probably 
a confluent of one of these. 
14. "EvBdorépe: nearer Rome. 
G\Ay pdxis: the Alban Hills, 
In what follows these are described 


MSS. read sAcioroy; but Cobet as ‘a lofty group culminating in 
omits it, on the ground of its having the Mons Albanus ’ (i973 pl ypr ros 
arisen from dittography. The omis- ‘Adfavod Spovs), that being the dis- 


sion improves the 


tinguishing name of the highest 


Q- TH kaxoce ris wbhews : after summit, now Monte Cavo (3,147 i): 
the death of Marius the inhabitants They are separated from the V 
were massacred, the city plundered, scian mountains by a depression 


the fortifications dismantled, and a 
military colony settled in possession 


(atadw), at the point where Mt. 
Algidus faces them. | 


re a een 
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guveias xed elxedeplas, cal pdducra rais txemtmrotvoas exit 
rd cera rie ‘PSgqe plpos. 13 yap Todcxkor twrac@a éori 
Ashes eSyces nal eSvbpos, copupodperos Hpfpa woAAaXOS nal 
Sexdpeves Becrcluy caraccevas exxpexectéras. owwexy 
§ tori cal ra ry "AASave Spe: sxonlzrovra, tay abryp Te dperny 
Exevra cal caracxevoqy. edefas 3 dori wedla, ra pie apds THY Pils 
“Pdggy ewedsrovra xai ra apodcteia avras, Ta 32 awpds rye 1 
@ddarrey ra pty ote xpos Thy OdAarray Grrév torw Tytervd, 
va 82 dre ebdyeyd re cal xapazlgolus efnoxuufva. preTa , 
1032 rd AABaxie "Apula tori xédus Uxi ry dbg TH "Awamlg: Aric 
orddees 8 cloty dx ras “Pduys exardy Effcovra’ xotAos 3 
doris 6 réxos, Exar 3° Spees epupryw Expas. wsaxlpxecras 3° 
esras td piv Aavotor, roAts “Pepalov, ty defg ras "Awaias 
6308, a4” $s Zxozres § re OdAarrd dor: cal rd “Avror rd 3 
as Apreploros, 3 xcadobor Népos, ex rod ey dpicrepg pépovs ris Nem 


& drrév dovw : from aa steep hill, but in ancient times it 
malaria, which there,asit extended into the valley below, 
does at the present day. which was called the Vallis Aricina, 


ebkywys: ‘agreeable to dwell and must once have been the basin 
?. Sustiedyeryev, ‘unpleasant of a lake, and before that the crater 
dwell i e rs No. 76. a of a volcano. 
: Le after 13. Aavowmev: owing to a curi- 
et confusion between this 


4 
ft 
H 
eu 
Fi 

: 
j 
Ht 


3 
the same mistake in 5. 3.2, vium did not even bear the title of 
be i a colonia, though colonies of vete- 
to Ardea was 160 stades, and rans were on more than one occa- 
from Rome to Alba. which sion settled on its territory. 
ose 
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6308 rots ef ’Apixias dvaBalvovoew. ris 3° ’Apexlyys rd lepdy 
A€yovowy adBpupd rt rijs TavpoxdAov’ «al ydp rs BapBaptxdy 
xparet xal UxvOixdy wept 1d lepdy E00s. xablorarat yap lepeds 
S yernOels airdyeip rot lepwydvov apdrepoy dpaxérns arijp’ 
Echijipys ovv torw del wepioxondy ras emOéoas, Eromos apb- § 
LacusNe- peoOar. 103 lepdy ey Groce, apdxertat 3¢ AGawy weAaylCovea, 
xbarep 3° dpewi cvvexis dps teplxecras nal Alay tri) cal 
Td lepoy cal rd Bwp dwodrapBdvovea ey xolre rén~ xai Babe?. 
Tas pay ovy sayyds Spay forw, 2€ Sv t) Aluwe swAnpotrar 
totrey 3 early 9 'Hyepia xadovpérvn, dalpords rivo0os exdyupos® 10 
al 3 dxoppives evratéa piv &dnrol elow, Efw 32 delxvuvrat 


adppeo zpos ti emdveray avéxovcat. 


deeply sunk in an ancient crater, 
which as the Lake of Nemi is famed 


3- : the reference is to 
the human sacrifices in Taurica, 
with the story of Iphigenis and 
with story igenia an 
Orestes. 


as king, and bore the 
Rex Nemorensis; (3) that 
the assailant made his at- 
tempt, he was bound to break off 


a branch from a sacred tree thet 
egrew within the precincts of the 
temple. Suetonius mentions, as an 
instance of the wayward malice of 


ae rg that that emperor, think- 
ing the Rex Neciorensis of his 
oh had held office unmolested too 
; m a com- 
Hoe 6 ack him, acaulay, 
his Lay of the Battle of the 
Regtllus, has po the story, 
where he of ‘The still 


glassy lake that sleeps Beneath 


Aricia’s trees—Thoee trees in whose 
dim shadow The ghastly priest doth 
reign, The priest who slew the 
ar tis And himself be slain.” 

, ovoa: ‘which over- 
flows its banks’: Strabo elsewhere 
uses this word of objects surrounded 
by water, as the Echinades (10. 2. 
19), and of flooded land, as the Delta 
of the Nile during the inundation 
oa the 4). 


speaking 

lacus,’ says, ‘ Egeria est, quae prae- 
ee ee Cp. 
Ov. Met. 15. 488; Virg. Aen. 7. 


3- 
of dE 82: the waters of the 
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yap tat wodda ery xal wddww fet. ex 32 tis Dovxivas eclvas 
ras ayyds loropote: rod Mapxiov ®aros rob riv ‘Péyay 
worlCovros xal sapa radAa ebdoxtobrros Bara. 1H 82 "AABs 
dia rd dy AdOe rijs xdpas tpicGar nal dd 1d edepaes dyri 
dpovpas eypijcavro woAddais ‘Pepatos, rovs GuAaxhs Seopevous 5 
évradéa xabelpyorres. 


No. 27.—THE LAKE AVERNUS AND THE LUCRINE LAKE. 
(V. 4. 5, 6.)° 


The Lake Avernus, which was situated on the isthmus that jomed 
the promontory of Misenum to the mainland of Campania, occupied 
a deeply-sunk volcanic crater, the steep sides of which were thickly 
covered with trees. Between it and the open sea Jay Cumae, with 
which city in Roman times it was connected by a long tunnel ; 
while on the side towards the bay of Baiae the Lucrine Lake was 
interposed—a shallow lagoon of considerable size, which was 
separated from the sea by a bank of sand. Originally the two 
lakes had no communication with one another, but a canal was dug 
between them by Agrippa, who desired to convert the Lake Avernus 
into an inner harbour, at the time when he was forming the Julius 
Portus by deepening the Lucrme and opening a wide channel 
between it and the sea, while he strengthened its barrier of sand by 
an artificial dam. This work was sufficiently important to evoke 
the praises of contemporary Roman poets (Virg. Georg. 2. 161-163; 
Hor. A. P. 63), and consequently it is not a little surprising to find 
that already when Strabo wrote it had become useless and was de- 
serted. The reason of this is probably to be found in the difficulty 
of preventing accumulations of sand in such a lagoon. At the 


3. roO Mapxiov U8aros: Pliny incipal reservoir of the Aqua 
also (31. 41) speaks of the water of Marcin was at Sablaqueum, the 
this aqueduct as ‘ clarissima modern Subiaco. 

ram omnium in toto orbe,’ he 4- év Babu ris xGpas: ‘in the 
likewise asserts that it came from heart of the country.” 

the Lacus Fucinus, though this is 5 rovs dviaxijs Seoplvows : 
an impossibility, for the valley e.g. Syphax (Liv. 30. 17), Perseus 
of the Liris is in The (Liv. 45. 42). 
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present day the whole of this neighbourhood is greatly altered, for © 
the two lakes are once more separated, and the ground between 
them is overgrown with underwood, while the Lucrine is reduced 
to little more than apool. The cause of this was the great eruption 
of 1538, when the huge mass of the Monte Nuovo was elevated, 


filling up a great part of the area covered by that piece of water. 


5. TAnelow 32 ris Kéuns rd Mionvdy dxperipcoy cal ey rep Misem 
perafe "Axepovola Alun, ris Oardrrns dvdxvels ns revayd- | 
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pera rovrop tyxoAxri(ovca yey els Bdos, ey 3 al Bata: cal rad Baise. 
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2. oe ppg Ne 
Lago usaro. reeks 14. xpeeav wapey Speves : 
Cumae, when they had founda fitting ‘not serving for.’ 


for the entrance to Hell at the 16. epocpipaxs: ‘somewhat shal- 
lake Avernus, seem to have proceeded low’; 3 ep. 4 3- 6, No. 82, of Taren- 
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peyadodértpy xal aBdre, at xara deicvdatpovlay xardoxtopy 
éxolouy rév xédx0y. xpoceptbevoy 8° of emiydpre xal rods 
Spvets tous izeprereis ywoudvous xatanizrew els 1d Bop 
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TlAovreplots. xal rotro rd xwploy TAourdndy re tweddp- 5 
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tt lange Bat ast 
poi issued from this neigh 

hood, and in other places w 
same thing ha birds areknown 
to have fallen dead (e.g. at Hiera- 
polis in Asia Minor (13. 4. 14, No. 
61), which was one of the Plutonia, 
or entrances to the infernal regions, 

Se rae epedicann Ea 
; ie erg oad e ma 
hace been the case here. ch & 


the opinion of Lyell, Principles of 


I. p. 60 
Le eneetoe: ‘who held 
the on lease.” 


13. wpocomeaav: ‘where he 


claims the spot for the Cimmerians.’ 
Ephorus’ account looks like the 
combination of two sets of 

—(1) the Homeric story of the 
Ci ho the 


by 

Northern E 
oli Me elon me, uh of winter ts 
dimly As they are asso- 
ciated by Homer (Od. 11. 14) with 
the entrance to Hades, the Cumaeans 
would ee them in their 


might readily arise in a volcanic 
region, where the nature of the 


ground admits of subterranean habi- 
tations os: formed. 
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éxeoxetacer. claxrovy 3 Exar aAolois edadpois, évopploac- 
Oar piv Sxpnoros, réy dorpéwy 82 Oipay Exev Apboverdryy. 
Evcoe 32 rovroy abroy THY Alpsyy efvar Th» tale actly, 
mene 32 abray roy “Aopyoy. 
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No. 38—PUTEOLI AND NEAPOLIS. 


(V. 4.6, 7.) 

Puteoli, or, as.the Greeks called it, Dicaearchia, was at this time 
the most important city of Italy after Rome. The site of the 
original Greek settlement was a steep mass of trachyte rock, which 
projects into the sea, and is now occupied by the town of Pozzuoli; 
but during the century preceding the Christian era its buildings 
extended themselves for a long distance in the direction both of 
Cumae and of Neapolis. The cause of its prosperity was the com- 
modious position of its harbour, owing to which it became the 
principal port of Rome, though 150 miles distant from that capital ; 
and its natural advantages were further improved by the construc- 
tion of artificial harbours, and especially of the famous mole, the 
arches of which were supported by twenty-five piers; of these 
sixteen still remain. The commercial greatness of the place is 
recorded in the following epigram of Antiphilus of Byzantium, who 
wrote during Nero’s reign (Asthol. Palat. 7. 379) : 

Elwé, Aaudpyea, ti gos récoy cis Eka yaya 
BePAgre, piovow yevdperoy wehayous ; 
Kuedésen rade xeipes dmdpicuvro Gahacog 
reixea’ péxps wéaov, Tata, Piaspeba ; 
xéopou wyirgy Séxopa: ardor’ cigde ‘Péopny 
éyyiber, ol sairye pirpor Ixw Aipéva. 
Strabo also, who here describes it as ¢urépioy péyioror, testifies to 
its widespread mercantile relations in his notices of Gades (3. 2. 6, 
No. 13) and of Alexandria (17. 1.7, No. 79). From the latter of 
these passages it is clear that he had visited Puteoli, for his remarks 
on the unlading of the Alexandrian trading-vessels there imply that 
he had himself seen it. 
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6. ‘Efis 3 clot» al wept Acxadpyecay dxral xal airh § 
addts. fy 82 apdrepor pry exlrecoy Kupaicy ex’ ddipios lipv- (es 
pdyoy, cata 32 rh» ‘AvylBa otparelay ovygxicay ‘Pepaior xal 
peraydpagay [loricAous dad ron ppedres of 3° awd ras 

5 ducedlas réy vddraw Axay ydp rd xuploy exe? pix Bade 
xal rijs Kupalas Oclov sAfipes tors xal wvpds xal Oeppdy vddresy. 
ries 32 xal DAdypay 31a retro rhy Kuyalay voul(over xAy- 

Ojjvar, xal téy wexrwxdrey Tiydyrey rd xepatma tpavpara | 
dpaddpew Tas rovavras xpoxods row xupds xal rod fares. ¥@ 

10 88 adlis eundpioy yeydvyras pkyrotov, xetpoxowjrous Exovra Its. 
Spuovs da ri» ebpulay rijs dypouw ovpperpos ydp dort rH hey 
rirdyy cal xddAnow loxupay cal wifiw AapBdver. ddwep TH 
xdAucs xaraylfavres Ti» dypocoylay apoBdddover xdpara els 
Thy OdAarray, cal coAwobes Tas dvawexrayévas ydévas Sor’ 

15 dopadrGs evopullerOar rds peyloras dAxddas. wtadpxecras 32 
THs wéAews ciOds 4 Tot ‘Hdalorov dyopd, xediop wepixexAEt- 
pévoy divamvpos dhpdor, xapuvdders t¢xobcas dvaxvods zoA- 





ee terial for making cement known in 
was established there in B.C. 194. modern times as forso/ana, the name 

q dud tis SvowSlas: as if being derived from Pozzuoli, which 
er: te Cnet Pile Ercan be neee 

7: : the was extensively 

ei. Both the icy oe ers of ancient Rome. It has the merit 
leceedof the Glinte ave said ie of hardening under water, and for 
Book 7. Fragm. 2§ to be attached this reason the fossolana which is 
also to the peninsula of Pallene in found on the volcanic island of San- 
Chalcidice ; and Pausanias (8. 39.1) | torin (Thera) in the C was 
mentions a volcanic spot in Arcadia, preety employed for works at 


Fo 
see Engl. Cyclop.,‘Artsand Sciences, which vapours and ray abr 
8. ¥. 9 aie :‘Itisusedwith the ascend’ + Baedeker’s Naty, 
most favourable results when mixed p- 103. Other descriptions are found 
with the parest and richest hydrates _ in Petronius 130. 67, and Silius Itali- 
of lime.’ cus 12, 133. 

33. Gnpexovlay; this is the ma- 
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pep apGre “EXAnruca dyra, tra 3 Screpa rois "EAnmecots 
dvapif ra Kapwavud. wAddora 3 lyxy ris “EAAnnays dyoyys T 
dyratéa ed(erat, yuprdcd re cal tgnfeia cal dparplat nal ten 
évépara “EdAqwuxd calzep dvrav ‘Papalay. vost 32 sevre- cult 

g Tepexds lepds dyes overed\cira: wap abrois povouds re xal 
yuppucds ext wAclous tyudpas, tvdusdrAes rois emaveordracs 
réy card rv “EdAdda. fori d¢ cal drOdbe diGpvf cputrh, Cra 
fei aces Mees eave ha cass ee ee 
trepyacbdvros duolus Soxep txt riv Kéuas, dd00 re. dvotx- 

10 Gelons evarrins (evyeot wopeutis éxi wodd\ods cradious’ ra 3é 
@Gra tx ris éripavelas rod dpovs, woA\Aayd0ew exxorecSy 
OvpBev, da BdGovs wodA0S xardyerar. Exe 82 nalyNedwokis 
Oepp&y vddreay éxBodas xal cararxevas AovrpGy ov xelpous 
tép dy Balas, wodd 32 ry wAHOe Acrwopdvas’ excl ydp GAAW 

1g TOUS yeyérnrat, curyxodounudvas Bacieluy ErwWs U2” GA- 
dois, obx eAdrrey ris Accatapyelas. eacrelvoves 32 ri dy Nea 
NeaxdAct d:ayeyhy thy “EAAnvchy ol ex ris “Pdpns dvaxe- j; 

i Gese ctw!” eh a teckdpre,” Mabatiy op. | 
| 


6. 1. 2 that Neapolis was the only c¢.p. 213. Augustus a them 
place in S. Italy besides Tarentum a few days before his death ; Sacton. 


of 
its general use down to the fourth ; it is 2, ft. long, and | 
century; Mahaffy, Creek World 11 ft. broad. We learn from the 
under Roman Sway, p. 213. Indeed that it was the 
the Hellenic has tra- work of Cocceius, the architect of 
ditional in Na The a the Lake Avernus 


reek 
in that city during the le ages, 12. OvplBev: this is a 
and there is a considerable Greek there are no shafts to admit light 
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potyres dedpo Hovuxlas xdpw ray dxd wadelas épyacapévwr 4% 
xat EdArAwy dad yHpas H Gobdveray xzodovvroy ey dvéves Cie" 
xat tép “Powpalwy 3° Eos xalpovres tH Bip rotty, Oewpodvres 
rd wAROos ray dad tis atrijs dywyns emdnpotyrey dvipar, 
dopevos Giroxwpotcr xal (Gow atrdAt. | 5 


ere el 


No. 29.—HERCULANEUM, POMPEII, AND VESUVIUS. 
(V. 4. 8.) 

It is interesting to compare this passage, describing Vesuvius in 
its quiescent state with the towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
lying undisturbed at its foot, with the younger Pliny’s account, in 
his two letters to Tacitus (Z fist. 6. 16, 20) of the great eruption of 
Aug. 24, 79 A.D., by which those places were destroyed. In the 
time of Strabo, who speaks of the upper part of the mountain as 
nearly level, it must have resembled a truncated cone, and in this 
respect must have differed from its present appearance, for the two 
summits which it now displays, as seen from Naples, were first 
elevated in 79 A.D. The fertility of its lower slopes—the ‘ vicina 
Vesevo Ora jugo’—has been celebrated by Virgil (Georg. 2. 224). 
Nothing could have been further from the minds of the men of that 
time than the idea of its bursting into eruption, for the volcano had 
shown no signs of activity within the historic age: still, the evidence 
of its former fires was noticed by other writers besides Strabo; 
thus Diodorus (4. 21. 5) speaks of Vesuvius as fywy sodAd onpeia 
rou xexava Gas kata rovs Gpxaious xpévous. Long periods of quiescence 
have occurred at intervals since classical times, and between 1500 
and 163! A. D., during which period the Monte Nuovo was upheaved 
near the Lucmine lake (see No. 27), the mountain was covered with 
wood and bushes, and cattle grazed within the crater. The height 
of Vesuvius, which varies from time to time in consequence of the 
eruptions, may be approximately estimated at 4,000 ft. 


1, tav dnd awaSelas ipyaca- tat accede é 
pévev: ‘from the number of those é bvrev: ‘of those who sojourn 
who have made their livelihood by there with a view to the same cal- 
teaching.’ Greeks are meant, as ture’; dad, lit. ‘ owing to.’ 
shown by ‘Pepyalew inc below. § qAoxwpotor: ‘abide there.’ 
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8. "Exduevoy 82 dpotpidy ory “HpdxA\ccov exxeryyedony els 
thy OdAarrap Expay Exo, xaraxveoptvny XUi8i Oavpacras SoS Posspe 
Vytecrhy xorety THY xaroixlay. “Ooxos 82 clyoy xai ravryy cal 
tay edefns Tlopaylay fy wapappet 6 Sdpvos aorazcs, eira 
§ Tuppnyol cal TleAacyol, pera ravra 82 Lavyirar’ xal ovros 3 
éfdaxecoy éx ray rézey. Neidns 32 cal Novceplas nal ’Axeppas, 
duemtov xatoulas ris wept Kpdueva, exiveds tory % Tlop- 
mya, wapd re Tdpvy worapy cal dcxoudvy ra doprfa xal 
exadunovn. indpxecras 32 ty réxwy ToUTer Spos rd Ovecovcor, Mount 
10 dypols weptoxovperoy sayxddors wARp rijs Kopupis’ airy 3° VOY 
éxlzedos pity woAd plpos dori», dxapxos 3 dAn, ex 32 ras 
Gens reppddns, xal xorddas dalver onpayyddeas serpy 
al@adwday xara thy xpoay, os dy UxBScSpuptvev txd supeds, 
és texpalpor’ &y rts rd xwploy rovro calecOat apérepow xa 
ts Exe xpargpas supds, cBecOjvas 8 emArmovons ras dAys. 
rdxa 82 xal rijs evxapalas rijs xixdy rovr’ alrioy, Soxep dy ry Produc- 
Kardyp, gaol, rd xarareppwdty pipos ex ris exodo Tis oor 


exolnoev. Exet pty yap Td Acraivoy xal rip» éxxupovpdrny BGAoy | 


Se ee pipes. Perhaps the following inter- 
tions found at Pompeii are in ara is the least jecti : 


ing . ee ee 
4 Wapapped: ow eferongg coun covered ashes owi 
in the ground uced by $6 the fase throwa ep by the voleane 


eruptions, Pompeii is now at some of Etna causes the land [in that 

distance from the Sarno, and a mile aphe teepediadeitr tia Cp. 

from the sea. . 2. 3: warareppoura woAG Adda 

_ 7. Spevipov: the site ofAcerrae rd Koravelew yapia: § piv obv orodés, 

in Cisalpine Gaul was between the Avmjoaca apis cape, ebepyeral riw 

modern cities of Lodi and Cremona. siya ton Soreper’ ebdpweder 
3 xeres 


that P t é cbolvev. 
hal Fonpal wat a pwn fname Dar ln cep ar 


17. 7é kata pipes: both constituent, which enriches the soil, 
this passage and the one that follows both at first, when it is in an inflam- 
are perplexingly expressed, though mable state, and afterwards, when 
the meaning seems tolerably clear. pa riep Et par hep lant Porta le 
The difficulty here lies in the word soil] is full of richness, it is i 
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xed rip expdpovoay rovs xapmots’ seord{ovea piv ovy TE 
Alaa apds exatpwow enirydela, cabdtep 4 Oaddys xaca, 


2Lixpacbcica 8 «cat AaSoica sad cal éxrédpwow els 
sxaptoyorlay peréBare. 


mable, like all sulphareons earth, but 


after this has ted, when it tec han 2 cents 
eva w 
Re ls ae 


‘xeaw would be a better 
it serves in turn for producing crops.’ 
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8. "Exdpevor 32 dpovpidy tor “Hpdxr\crop exneévgy els Hera 
Tyy Oddarrapy Expay Exov, xaraxveopéyny XSi Oavpacras SoS Pomp 
Vyteerhy xoreiy Thy xaroxlay. “Oonos 32 cixoy xai rav¥rny cai 
ry» edefns Tlopanlay fv sapappet & Sdpvos woraxds, cira 
s Tuppnvol «al TeAacyol, perd ratra 82 Savyirar’ xal otros 3 
efdxecoy éx réy réxey. NedAns 32 xal Novxeplas xal ’Axeppae, 
épwpipov xaroxias ris wept Kpduewa, exivedy eorw % Tlop- 
wnla, wapd re Tdpyy worapy xai dexoudry ra gopria xal 
exxduzoprt. Undpxeras 82 réy roxwy TovTey Spos rd Ovecowtoy, Moun 
10 dypots weptoixovpevow waynddots WARY Tis Kopudis’ abry 3° VO™ 
éxlxedos pity woAd pépos doriv, dxapwos 3° An, ex 32 ras 
Sens reppddys, cal xowrddas galver onpayyddeas werpéy 
al@adwdséy xara rhy xpday, os dy exBeBpeptvev vxd awupes, 
@s texpalpur’ &y res 1d xwpioy rovto xalecOat apdrepoy cal 
ts €xew xpargpas xupds, oBecOnvas 3 emArzovons ris DAys. 
raxa 82 xal rijs evxapalas tis Kixdy rodr’ alnioy, Soxep dy rH Prods 
Kardyy, acl, rd xaratedpwOty plpos tx ris exodod rips robheaed 
dyevexGelons dad rod Alrvalov aupds eiduxedov rh» yav 
éxolncer. Exar wey yap Td Acwaivoy xal ray exavpoupéyny BGAow 
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3. “Ocner: several of the inscri pipes. Perhaps the following inter- 
tions found at Pompeii are in pretation is the least jecti 3 
Oscan dialect. - ee coe 
4 wWapapped:; owing to is covered ashes owing 
in the ground uced by the to the dust thrown up by the volcano 
ri pinay lin i is now at some of Etna causes the {in thet 
distance from the Samo, and a mile gig peadiniresrtopdee ye) Cp. 
from the ses. . 2.3: earareppoucra: woAG Adder 
_ 7. Spevipov: the site ofAcerrae 7d Keravelew yapia’ § pir ctv ovedés, 
in Cisalpine Gaul was between the Avmjoace apis xapte, ebepyeral riv 
modern cities of Lodi and Cremona. upay ter ebdpweley 
iwivaev: from this we gather Ie xeras wat » vis 
that Pompeii was a town of some ody Spoles eboiveu. 


local importance, even before it be- 
came a fashionable watering-place. 
if. TdwaTaTedpwily pipes: both 


19. Tye pév yap: translate thus: 
— for the volcanic ash contains a 
constituent, which enriches the sod, 


this passage and the one that follows 
are perplesingly expressed, though 
the meaning seems toler , 

here li 





both at first, when it is in an inflam 
mable state, and afterwards, when it 
is fertile ; that is to say, when it (the 
soil) is fall of richness, it is 
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Aisa spés exzfpuow éarryics, afaey + Sey oe. 
Cfuxpastdce 3 af leSawe stew a= Gee 
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No. 30.—AETNA. 
(VL 2. 3, 8.) 


Etna, from its height (10,835 ft.), its extensive snow-fields, and 
the area which it covers—it is ninety miles in circumference at its 
base—as well as from its eruptions, must always have been an im- 
pressive object to the imagination. Whether it is referred to in 
those passages of the Odyssey which speak of ‘ storms of ruinous 
fire’ and of ‘smoke’ as seen in the land of fable to the west of 
Greece (Od. 12. 68, 202, 219), is doubtful; but Strabo quotes 
Eratosthenes as stating that Hesiod was acquainted with it (1. 2. 14), 
and at a later period both Pindar and Aeschylus, in splendid 
passages, accurately describe the features of its eruptions (Pind. 
Pyth. 1. 21-24; Aesch. P. VY. 367-371). From this time onward 
we have periodical notices of these occurrences. We gather from 
the present extract that in the Augustan age ascents of the moun- 
tain were not uncommon ; Seneca also implies the same thing with 
regard to his time (Z fist. 79. 2), and it is well known that the 
emperor Hadrian viewed the sunrise from the summit. To judge 
from the present condition of the mountain, and from what we 
know of the phenomena of volcanoes, Strabo’s account seems very 
accurate. His mention of a ‘level plain’ on the summit—though, 
from the dimensions which he gives, this must have been much less 
extensive than that on Vesuvius (see last extract)—is interesting in 
connexion with what we know of the various truncations of the 
cone. Seneca, in the letter already mentioned, suggests such 


Catana at 


the foot of 
Aetna. 
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a depression of the summit as an explanation of the mountain not 
being seen as far out at sea as formerly; and Lyell, who refers to 
this, adds—‘ At a much later period, Falcando relates that the 
lofty summit of Ema had fallen in in 1179, and it was destroyed, 
according to Fazzello, for the third time in 1329. Again it was en- 
gulphed for the fourth time in 1444, and finally the whole top of the 
mountain fell in in 1669, Principles of Geology, 2. p. 21. 

3. ‘Ywépxecras 82 pddcora ris Kardyns i) Alrvy xal rép 
wept Tous xparijpas sabGy aAeiorov exelvn Kowwwvet xat ydp of 
puaxes els thy Karavalay tyyurdrw xarapépovrat, xal ra sept 
tous evoeBeis exet reOptrdntar roy ’Apdlvopoy xal rép 
*Avantay, ot rovs yordas éni ray Spor dpduevar delcwooap § 
exipepopdvoy rod xaxod. Srav 3, 6 Moceddénds gycr, 
yinra: tra wepi 1d dpos, kararedpotiras morAS Paha ra 


Fertility of Karavaley xwepla: } pty oty onodds Avm}caca mpos Kaipoy 


volcanic 
sail. - 


evepyerel rh» xdpay xpdvors Sorepoy® evdumedov yap wapé- 
xetat xal xpnoréxapzoy, rijs &\Ans ovx spolws obens evolvov" 10 
ras re pl(as, ds expdper ra xarareppwhévra xwpla, malvew 
ext rogotroy ra apdéBard gacw dore avlyecOar didmep ex 
tay drov adapotow alua 3: tpepGy rerrdpwr 9 wévre, 
xabdmep rovro kal xara riy ’Ept@cay cupBaivoy elpijcaper. 

6 32 pia els apf peraBdrAdAwy amodsOot thy emaveray rips 15 
yiis ¢’ txavdy Bdbos, Sore Aaroplas etvas xpelay rots dvaxa- 
AvWat Bovdropevors rhy ef dpxiis émepdvecay. raxelons ydp év 
tots kparnpos ths wérpas, cfr’ dvaBAnOelons, rd baepyvbey ris 
xopudijs typdy andrds eort pédas fewy xara ris dpewys’ tra 
angw AaBav ylverar AlOos prdrlas thy abrny gudidrrwy ypday 20 
fy péov elye. xal t) omodds 32 xatopdvwy rev AlOwy os axd 
tay fidov ylveras’ xabdrep oty 1d miyavoy tH EvAlyn ozm0d¢ 
werd isnt found inthe MSS, bey ve erlang 

oy Moigesioa remarks, i ie regard. to Tan liny (19. 15 9; 156) says 


He Te rerghe ler fla ld ied 
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rplgeren, revetres Eyew ri olzclupa updos raw Spsedos elais 


5 dexepévy cal repaxtpreven’ Urreiber yop dpxy Tis axpupelas. 





the desert regions, the central one is 
now covered in its lower part with 18. Bovvév: this is the small cone 
eaks and chestnats, in the higherwith of eraption, in the centre of the wide 
beeches, birches, and pines: Bae- semicircular crater. In the of 
@cker's Stavhern Jialy, p. 346. Aetna (182) it is described in 

> dd ver vend ved wepls: * penitusque os ultra.” 
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stediov, vxtp 32 rod Bouvod vépos SpOtoy d:aveotyxds els Tos 
Scov d:axoclay wodiGy ipepody (elpar yap xal mvepulay), 
elxd(ew 32 xaxvge dbo 82 roApjoayras mpoedOeiy els rd 
wedloy, exerdi) Oepporépas éxéBatvov rhs Ydppov cal Baburépas, 
dvactphyar pndey Exovras xepirrérepov pd (ew. ray daivo- 5 
pévey rois méppwley aopaor. voullew 8 ex ris rovavrys 
Syeus wodAAd pvdeverOas xal pddrwra old dacl rives wept 
Feed "Epsedoxdéovs, Sr xabddotro els roy xparnpa cal xaraXdlxoe 
Empoli. adbous tyvos ray eu Bddeay thy érdpay ds epdpes xorxas 
eipeBivas yap Ekto paxpdy Gawler rot xelvovs rod xparipos as 10 
dveppiysydyny ind ris Blas rot aupds’ obre ydp wpootréy elvas 
réy rénov ov dpardy, elxd(ew re pnd e xarappidival re 
Sivacbas excioe Und tis dvtinvolas rGv ex Bdbovs dvepov xat 
ris Oepydrynros, iy apoanavray evAoyoy adéppwlevy axply 4 Te 
oroulp ro} xparjpos mpoomeAdcat’ el 82 xarappideln, POdyor 15 
dy d:apGapty xpty dvappipjvat wdAw drotoy mapeAnpOn apd- 
repoy. 1d pey ov éxdAclrew wore Ta avevpara xal rd sip, 
éxwAverrovons rhs DAns, ovx EAoyor, ob py exit rocotrdy ye 
Gor’ dyrt ris rocavrns Blas édexrdy dvOpéry yevécOa ray 
tAnovacpev. wxdpxeras 38 i) Alryn padAop pev ris card roy 20 
sopOpey xal ri Karavalay wapadlas, adAd xal rijs xara 1d 
Tuppnytxdy wéAayos xal ras Arwapalwy yvicovs. vixrwp py 
ovy xal déyyn palverar Aaunpa ex Tis Kopudis, pe” Hyuépay 38 
xazpep kal dyAvt xardxerat. 
. Apepody : in the Aetna (336) 11. o6re ydp: this refers to po- i 
ait Ao ocd aasing tlt A ey 


eee ee ron kore 18. @0dvoe Av: ‘it would be de- 
within—' prospectans sublimis opus  stroyed (i.e. would be melted, or 


ue otherwise changed) before it could 
dai ale rod gr abies be thrown up again in the same 


day studing of Roman coutrae condition. 
tion still remains me Sp i, Se a1. dAAd wal: Etna is a very con- 
shoulder of Etna, ich spicuous object, as one passes the 


the Torre del Filosofo, in conse- Lipari islands on the way to the 
quence of a fanciful tradition con- Straits of Messina. 


necting it with Empedocles, | 
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NQ 3L—SYRACUSES: THE POUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 
(VL 2 4) 


The amusing!y matter-of-fact way im which Strabo, both here 
and im that part of the preceding extract which refers to Empedo- 
cies” sandal, combats an abserd tradition, proves both the hold 
which sock traditoas maintained on the popular mind, and the 
prosaic character of that age, by which he was himself not un- 
m4uenced. The story of Alphesas and Arethusa has been made 
the scbiect of deiizbtful poems by Moschus im ancient, and Shelley 
m modern, times; Ovid also has related i in his Mefamorphoses 
(S- 577-641): but the Hteral acceptation of it, also, has been per- 
petuated, though with a curious variation. Pausanias, as might be 
expected, accepted without hesitation the connexion of the Syra- 

casan fountain with the river im Greece as a fact; was it not 

vouched for by an oracle? (5. 7. 3) But at a later period the 

honours due to the Alpheius were transferred to the Jordan, for the 

leaves that the river was repated to bring with him—his bridal gifts, 

as Moschus calls them, 7. 3 ddve Gépaw cada Goda cai dvbca—were 

taken to prove the identity of the stream with that of the river of 

Palestine, since they were believed to be the foliage of such trees 

only as were known to flourish on its banks (Marifictti, quoted in 

Wilkinson's Afagne Greecia, p. 15) 

The myth of Alpheiys and Arethusa is by no means a simple one. 
As it appears in its original form in continental Greece, it is not 
Arethusa, but Artemis, who is pursued by the river-god (Pausan. 
6. 22. 9, 10); and Prof. Freeman has suggested (Hist. of Sicily, 
1. PP. 355-357) that this story was carried into Sicily by the founders 
of Syracuse along with the worship of Artemis, but that, in order to 
save the credit of the tutelary goddess of the place, it was trans- 
ferred from her to one of her attendant nymphs, Arethusa. He 
further adopts the view which was first propounded by Marius 
Aretius, the Syracusan writer of the sixteenth century, that the 
reason why the story of the pursuit was localized in Ortygia was, 
eh nay the phenomenon was to be seen of two fountains spring- 
ing UP In close proximity, one from the earth, the other from the 
neighbouring waters of the harbour. The former of these is the 
fountain of Arethusa ; the latter is now called the Occhio della 
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Zilica, and wells up to the surface of the sea with a considerable 
body of fresh water, but it is said to be distinguishable only on very 


calm days (Smyth’s Sicily, p. 171). 


It is not mentioned by any 


ancient writer, and the Alpheius in Strabo’s version of the story is 
regarded as emerging at the fountain of Arethusa. Holm (Geschichfe 
Sialiens im Alterthum, 1. p. 123) deprecates any attempt to intro- 
duce the Occhio della Zilica into the ancient legend. 


4. "Ed nud 32 Tlopanlov rds re GAAas xaxdcavtos wéAets 
Syracuse «al 37 cai tds Svpaxovocas, aduwas dtoulay 6 DeBacrds 


Kaicap zoAd pépos rod madaod xrloparos dvédaBe. 


WEvTa-~ 


mods yap fv rd aadatdy dy8ojxovta cal éexardy cradlwy 


éxovca 1d retxos. 


&navra pey 3) réy KUKAoy rotroy éxmAn- 5 


poty ovdey eer, rd 82 ouvorxotpevoy +d apds TH wow TH 
"Oprvylg pépos GiOn deiv olklcar BéATior, dftoAdyou wéAews 
exov aepluerpor 7 8° ‘Oprvyla ovvdare yedipg apds rhy 
Fountainof jretpoy duopotca, xpyyny 8 €xes tiv ‘ApéOovcay efieioay 


1. Hlopanfov: Sextus Pompeius, 


who for some time was master of 


the whole of Sicily. 

2. dtrouxlav: this Roman colony 
was sent to Syracuse in 23 B.C. 

3. wevrdwokts: Cicero (Verr. 4. 
§3) said that it consisted of four 
cities, viz. the Island (Ortygia), 
Achradina, Tycha, and Neapolis. 
Strabo’s fifth city would probably 
be the upper past of Epipolae to- 
wards Euryelus ; see Dict. Geogr. 2. 
p- 1062. In the same article, p. 
1067, it is stated, on the authority 
of Leake, that the estimate of 180 
stades for the circuit of the wall is 
in excess of the trath, which is four- 
73 cares miles, or 133 age 

7 0 Yyce: it is on t 
lower proud to the north of the 
island and tne Great Harbour that 
the amphitheatre and other Roman 
remains are now found. 

8. ype: the history of the 
connexiou of Ortygia with the main- 
land is well given by Freeman, of. 


cit. 2. pp. 504-506. In the time of 
Ibycus (sixth century B.C.) it was 
joined by a mole (Strabo, 1. 3. 18), 
and it continued to be so when 
Thucydides wrote (6. 3 obaérs wepr- 
wrvfoudrp) ; but Cicero, like Strabo, 
describes it as having a canal and 
bridge (Verr. 4. 52 ‘Eorum por- 
taum conjunctione pars oppidi quae 
appellatur insula, mari disjancta 
angusto, ponte rursom adjungitur et 
continetur °). 

9. "ApéGovcav: Cicero thus de- 
scribes it (c. 53): ‘In hac insula 
extrema est fons aquae duicis, cui 
nomen Arethusa est, incredibili mag- 
nitudine, plenissimus piscium, qui 
fluctu totus operiretur, nisi muni- 
tione ac mole lapidum disjunctus 
esset a mari.’ It now occupies an 
extensive basin, which is surrounded 
by masonry, near the shore of the 
Great Harbour, towards the southem 
end of the city; but the water is 
brackish. 
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sorapdy evdvs als ry» OdAarray. - pvOetover 32 riv "AAhecds Story of 
elvas rotroy, dpydpevoy pew ex ris TeAoxovjooy, 31a 32 row * 
seAdyous bxd yas 1d petOpor Exovra péype apds ri» "ApéGov- 
cay, cir exdiddvta tyOdpde wdAw els rh» OdAatray. rexpy- 

§ potyras 32 rowotras nicl Kal ydp gidAny rid exxecotcay 
els ray worapdy tydpicay ey "Odvpale dedpo dvevexOnvas els 
Thy xphyny, cal Ooroicba dad rév ey» "Odrvuzle Povdverésy. 
& re [livdapos éxaxodrovdGy rovros elpnxe rade 

Suxvevpa cepvor "Addeos, 

to xAevay Cvupaxoccay OdAos, ’Oprvyla. 
Luvatopaivera: 38 rg Tlwsdpy ravra xal Tiyawos 6 ovy- 
ypapevs. el yey oty apd rol ovpdw as ry Oaddrry caréxisrey 
6 "AAderds els re Bdpabpor, Fv ris dy amBavcrys evredbey 
dujcery xara yis petOpoy péxpe rhs Tenerlas ducyes rh Oaddrry 

ts dcacaeoy Td wérysoy Vwp’ ered) 82 rd Tod wxoTapod ordépa 
gavepdy tor els rip OdAarray exdiwddy, eyyts 32 pndey ey Te 
adpy tis Oaddrms dawédpevoy orépa 7d xaranivoy rd pedpa 
row morapov, xalzep ovd’ ofrws dy ovppelvat yAvcd, warrd- 
sacow dunxavoy tort. ré re yap rijs "ApeBovons Bwp dyri- 

aioe its denise ae 


Holm suggests (of. crt. 1. p. 387 
that the reading here should be 73 sunt victimarum stercus 








8a hogy iad bea we. ‘ It is cer- Oi tlie: ht gainers = : 
tainly difficult to explain the passage 11, : Timaeus auro- 
as it stands, for &d ro¥ weAayuvs menium wrote a history of Sicily in 
cannot properly mean ‘across the the third century B.C. He was un- 
sca. critical, but ted the ancient 

5- @dAqv: this feature of the myths in their primitive form, with- 
story existed as carly as the days of out rationalising them, as Polybius 

as we lear from Schol. and subsequent writers did. 
16. 82 pydev : ‘and no 


7. Codevcta : Nat. 


Seneca, 
Quaest. 3. 26: * Quidam fontes certo 


Aretha 


menta ejectant, ut 
Sicilia quinta quaque 


dyyvs 8d p open- 
ing (i. e. eddy or whirlpool ) is visible 
in sea near to shore in the 
direction of the transit, such as 
miyht engulf the stream of the river’ 
18. 008" ovres Gy ouppelve 
yAvcu: ‘even in that case it would 
not keep completely fresh,’ because 
some portion of the sea-water would 
mingle with it. 
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similar 
phenomena. 
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paprupel norioy op’ 1é te da Tocovrou adpou ovppdvew rd 
pedpa rod sorapyod pi di:axedpevoy rH Oaddrry, péxpe Gy els 


porsgs 


yap éxt rod ‘Podavod rotro morevoper, 6 ovppéver rd peta 
did Alurys lov, dparhy cS(ow rhy piow GAA’ éxei piv cal 5 
Bpaxd dedornua xal ob xvpawovons tis Alps, evratOa d¢, 
Gzov xewpdves efaloros xat xAvdacpol, mbavormros obdemtas 
olxetos 6 Adyos. emereiver 38 rd Webdos 7) GidAn wapareBecioa 
ovde yap airi) pevpare evwerOys, ody Sri tg tovovry re Kal 31a 
Towovrey adpwy hepopévy. gtpovras 3° vad yas worapol 
wodAol cal woAAaXOD Tijs yijs, GAA’ ovK ext rocotroy didornpa® | 
el R rovro duvardy, Tad ye mpoeipnptva advvera kal TS wept 


rod ‘Ipdxov v0 mapazArjow* 


pet yap ax Expas 
Tlisou (Gyoly 6 Lopoxd‘js) Adxpou r’ dd TlepparBév 
els "Auourdxous xal "Axapyavas, 
uloye. 3° Hacw rois "Axerdov 


xai txoBds, 


EvOev és “Apyos 
3:4 xiua repay cer djpuov 


roy Avpxelov. 


sa 
ane subterranean channel was neces- 
sary to the story as related by Strabo, 
because the water was supposed to 
issue through the earth. 

viv: cp. 4. I. 11, of the 
Rhone, 8d Alpons Ufidw rhs Aqudvens 
garvepdy Seixyver 1d peiBpow bal wod- 
Acts oradiovs. This is true. The 
idea that a river eit pass through 
a lake without mingling its waters 
is mentioned by Strabo in connexion 
with the (supposed) course of the 
Tigris through the lake Arsene in 
11. 14. 8, No. 54 (where see note), 
and 16, I. 31. 


10. @lpovras 8° wd yhs: this 


henomenon was especially familiar 
. the Greeks because of he cae. 


ous ‘swallows’ (Sipe0pa or CipeOpa, 
in modern language cafavothrae) 
which are found in Greece; see 8. 
8. 4, No. 48, on the outlets of the 
ae = Stymphalas and Pheneus. 


: : sc. about 
ts passing t ro 
14. bet yap: this 


—- N 
oO. 
263 in Dindorf's Sophocles. 
18. twoPds: ‘lower down,’ ‘far- 
ther on’ in the passage: cp. 8. 5. 6, 


No. 4L 
20. Sijpev rév Avpxelou: Argos 


sn are riage Fo Hesy- 
us, from us, son of Lynceus, 
king of that x hi 
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fedslay 8 “Exaraios, 5s gyot rdv ey rois "Apdirdxos 
"Ivaxes ec red Aaxpow péovra, ef ob cal 5 Alas pei, Erepor 
eivas roe "ApyoArxod, Gpopdobas 3° oxd "Apduridxou roo xal 
TRy wdduy “Apyos "Apdurtoxixds xaddcayros’ rovroy pty od 


g otrés Gyo els rd "AyedGov exBddAdrgcw, ray dt Alavra els 


*AmsodAavlay xpos dbo seiv. ixarépaber 32 ris ricow Ayeiy 
dor: péyas, Gy 6 pei(ey xal dydoijxovra cradlay tori. 


No. 82—TARENTUM AND BRUNDISIUM. 
(VL 3.1, 6) 


The two famous harbours of Tarentum and Brundisium lie on 
either side of the base of that projecting spur which forms the heel 
of Italy. The former of these towns was for a long time the more 
important, and the Romans discovered its greatness during their 
wars with Pyrrhus and with Carthage; but Brandisiam was destined 
to eclipse it, when the Roman empire extended and communication 
increased, on account of its favourable position as a starting-point 
for Greece and the East. This superiority Brindisi maintains for 
the same reason in modern times ; but it would seem as if Taranto 
might before long recover its importance, since the Italian Govern- 
ment are now planning to convert it into a station for warships. 

Strabo’s description of Tarentum is one of the best in his entire 
work, for he seizes on all the salient features of the topography. At 
the angle formed by the coast of Italy in this part a deep inlet, 
16 miles in circumference, (the Afare Piccolo) penetrates into the 
land, and is separated, except for a narrow channel, from the outer 
sea by a peninsula, which interposes like a dam between them. 
This peninsula, which is covered by the buildings of the modern 
town, is generally level, but rises somewhat towards its further end, 
where the acropolis stood in ancient times. At its extremity the 


3. “Exarates: Hecataeus’ expla-. Amphilochian Argos with the city 
series’ was ¥erp neat the atk Gi in the Pelo 
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bridge commences, which now spans, as it did in Strabo’s time, the 
channel already mentioned. The isthmus joining the peninsula to 
the mainland, across which there was a means of transit for vessels, - 
js now pierced by a wide and deep canal, which admits warships of 
the largest size. The outer harbour, or Mare Grande, is somewhat 
exposed to the open sea, though partially sheltered by two islands, 


-> - wa 


(Mare 


D\enroes Piccolo) 





now called S. Pietro and S. Paolo, and in classical times the 
Choerades. 

The port of Brindisi seems formed by nature for a commercial 
station. It likewise has an outer and an inner harbour, and the 
communication between them is not inconveniently narrow, as it 
is at Taranto. The inner harbour is a deep and sheltered basin, 
penetrating the land in two long arms, between which the town of 
Brindisi lies. 

Tarentum. 1. Tod 3¢ Merazoyriov pev d:éxet cradlovs wept ds:axoclous | 
cai elxoow 6 Tdpas, 6 8% zAots én” abrdy zpos tds dyaroAds. 
Tov 3¢ KdAwov Tayrds Tod Tapaytlyou Td zAdoy ddrAévov dvros, 


ls evrada 31) Atpiy ort péytoros cal xddAtoTos yepupg nreid-. 
harbour. nevos peyday, oradiwy 3° toriy éxardy rhy mepluerpor. ex de 5 


g. dxarév: this is an understate- Mare Piccolo being 16 miles, or 
ment, the real circumference of the 1938 stades. 
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petpar 3€ gacw avrovs, GAN’ dwedOey els ri Borrialas. 
Borepoy 32  addts Bacirevopéyn woAARpy axdBade rhs xdpas 
ixd tay pera PadrdvOov Aaxedaiovlav, Spos 8 exxecdvra 
airdy éx rod Tdpavros éd3éfavro of Bpevrecivos, xat redevrh- 
cayra Hficocay Aauxpas tapys. xdépay 3 Exovei Berrie rijs 5 
Tapayrlver’ Acxréyews ydp exelyn, xpnordxapmos dé, péds 82 
cat Epa tGy odddpa exawvoupévoy eorl. xai ebrAevon d2 
paddAoy rd Bperréciov évi yap aorduars wodAol xAclovras 
Atudves GxAvoTot, xdAswy droAauBavoplvey evrds, Sor’ 
douxévas xépaow eAddov 1d oxijpa, dd’ ob xal rovpona> otp so 
yap ry wdAe xepadry pddtora eAddov xpocéoixey 6 rézos, 
TH 38 Mecoaxig yAdérrn Bpévriop 7) Kepady rod eAddov 


xadeirat. 6 8 Tapayrivos ov zavreAGs eorw dxdvoros dia 


6. péids 82 wal Epra : 
of this is remarkable, for these were 
the Sealy for sea Tarentom 


airy see berecageig MOE 


the: windings of the two arms already 
noticed. 


to. nlpacw Baddow: in 7. 6. 3 
Strabo compares the Golden Hom 
at Byzantium toa s horn, adding 
ds yap wAdorovs mre axdAwove. 

ov rep oH F intro- 
duction of the words civ Tp wide is 
puzzling. The ‘horns’ are the arms 
which ron off from the inner harbour, 
and the point from which they 
branch is the entrance to that har- 
bour; consequently the city, which 
lies between the two arms, cannot 
be the head of the stag, and in that 
case it is bard to ssp talsoicesc haa 
correspond to it in t ete ass 

12. Bptvnov: cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Bperrqavov : Bplvrior ydp wapd Meo- 
casio $ 773s lAdgov xepars, ds Xé- 
Aevmcs ty Sevripy yAwookiy. So too 
the Etym. Magn. and other autho- 
vities state that Bplvdce in the Mes- 


dialect signified ‘ ?; and 
a gpa pases, Seng 2p aes 
borated by the name of the city in 
old Latin poetry having been Brenda: 
see Mommsen, Untental Dialekte, 
pp. 46, 7o. If however, as some 


think, the Messa was 
related to the Illyrian, then the 
name may be with the 


Albanian (modern eh es Sh brente, 
which ‘within’ 


Lehroéuch, p. 453; png 
Alban. St 


in this passage of the gvyxdés, which 
Strabo eady noticed in con- 
nexion with the inner harbour of 


n sagen of that harbour, and not 
e outer harbour, of which in fact 


case be inapplicable to the land- 
locked piece of water—but simply 
eal = ‘sheltered’; and dvaves- 

ea: does not mean ‘ being open 
at the mouth,’ but ‘ forming wits 
expanse.’ 
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vd dvenezrdécOe:, cal rive cal xpoofpay@q fra ra wepl rez 
puxdo. 


No. 33.—How THE CONFORMATION OF ITALY CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROME. 
' (WL4@ 1) 
The summary here given of the advantages afforded by Italy to 
its inhabstants should be compared with Strabo’s remarks in 2. 5. 26, 
No. 8, on the superiority of Europe to the other continents from this 
point of view. 
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CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE. 


No 34—Gaermasxy. 
(VIL 2 3) 


The cformasce which Strabo bere gives about Germany and the 
tes thar =tatoed i, is very imperfect. and hardly extends at all 
bey sad the Ee It was principally derived from narratives of the 
ca=spe:gas of Dresas and Germanicas, which no doubt added 
greazly we the knowleczge which the Romans possessed of th2t 
coc=sry; but if Strabo had not disbeieved the truthfulness of the 
easy traveiler Pyzbeas, who had visited Germany, and whose stafe- 
mme=cs, thocgh the Geographer took every opportunity of discredit- 
amg them, are now gencraily accepted as trustworthy, he would 
have had mock more to commcanuicate. A map of Ancient Germany 
wil be fouad the best general commentary on this passage. 





3. “Eons 82 ra piv xpére pipq ris xepes ravrys ra apes The Re 
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) xe Kom: ‘the walley of the time of Augustus: see 4 
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+ 2 wip Eclourly perdyeye: ing of Agrippima at S Ute 
‘Se USd cemed te Rbice and rum (Codegwe), says ‘forte accident 
“err eetablebed cc it: left bank wt cam gestem Rheso 
“eer the suupices of Agrippa im aves Agrippa in fidem acciperct.’ 
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cai did TO THY abryy tdgp ixddpaw ob pep esi revectd ye 
The Suevi. dos dricxe: rd rabry Spy. tvrasOa F losin é “Epatoves 
dpupds cal ra rée Loqfew fry, va péw olzocvta Uvris 308 
Spupod, dy ols dor: cai rd Bovlaipen rd row Mapefctew Basi- 15 
Aecos, els by excivos téxow GAAous re pevapéstace Ticiovs amt 


im the Black Book 3; and it is noticeable that, 
orest, the forests of the Hartz, and while Strabo 
the woods of Westphalia and Nas- and Velicies nothing 
san 
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3 cal rovs duecOreis davry Mapaxoupdvovs. euéory yap rois 
upéyyasw obros éf Bisrou perd rhy ex ‘Pdpys tardvodos- 
vlos yap Fw tvOdbe cal evepyerciro tard ros LeBacrod, €waweA- 
Cay 3¢ Sevdorevee cal carexricaro xpds ols cixon Aovylous 

g te, plya fOros, cal Zovpous cal Tovravas cal Movyapras «al 
UuSlvrows xal ray LoyxSew evry plya fOvos, Téurevas. wANy 

td ye rev LojSas, os Env, C6yn ra piv evros olxet, ra Se 
dxrés rob dpuyot, Spopa rois [éras. peywroy pip ouw rd 

ray Tonfes Eves’ dujcer yap aad roo “Phrow péxpe row 

to AABios pédpos 3¢ ri abr&y cal xépay rou “AAfwos réueras, 
xabdwep “Epudrdopo: cal AayxcBapdor yuri 32 cal reddws els 
Thy zepaiay ovrol ye exxestéxact devyorres. xowdr 3’ Coriy Migrati 
&wact rois ravry rd wepl ras peraracrdces cipapts ha raw 
Atreryra rod Blow xai &a 1rd ph yeupyeiy pnde Cncavpicecy, 

15 GAA’ dp xadvBiors olxciy ebypepor Exover wapacxevyw rTpod7y 
3 dxd réy Opeppdras } areloTq xabdxep trois voudow, Gor” 
exelvous pipovperos ra olxeia rais dpuapafas exdpayres Say 
dy d6fn rpdxovrat pera téy Booxnpdrey. Gdda 8’ evdetotepd 
dor €Ovq Teppamxa Xnpovoxol re cal Xdrro xel Tapa- 


the place at which he wascom- _ler’s /udex Var. Lect. p. 981. 
posing his work, bat also of the Towrevas if this, which is 
place of which he was s at Cluver’s conjecture for Bovrewas of 


ing 

the time: e. g. 3. 5. §, of the Straits the MSS., is the right reading, these 
of Gibraltar, rds IypzAqyddas ivOade = are the ancestors of the Goths. 
peregipovei rives. See Gen. Introd. 6. «Aw: ‘only, while some 
p. 2s, and Hablers remarks in tribes of the Suevi, as ] have said, 
Hermes, vol. 19, pp. 235-241, where dwell within the forest, others dwell 
: pros ping ig a ia tees. Térais: * border- 

+ ve, 2 cp. ope tots .? 

ac. Germ. 43: ‘ Dirimit enim scin- ing on Dacia’; ep. 7. 3. 1. 
ditque Suebiam continuum mon- 1g. weAuPias: wigwams, like 
tium jugom, ultra quod plurimae those of the Gauls and Britons, 
gentes agunt, ex quibus latissime which are described in ¢ 4. 3, No. 
patet Lugioram nomen in plares 17, and 4. §. 3, No. 18 
Civitates diffesam.’ 
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Bptodior xat Xarrovdpio «pds 8 ry axeare Lovyapfpol re 
cat XavBor cat Bpovxrepor cat KinSpoc Katxot ré xai KaotAcot 
cai Kayyravot xat &ddAot wAclous. eat rabra 32 re ’Apacig 
dépovrar Biooupyls re cat Aovalas worapos, dyux “Pyvow 
wept éfaxoclovs aradlovs, piwy 3:4 Bpovcrépay ray ddar- 5 
rovev. ors 82 xal SdAas soraysds, ov perafs cai rod ‘Phyov 
moAepey xai xaropOdr Apotoos éredcéracen 6 Teppancds. 
dxetpdcaro 3 ov pdpoy ray eOvéy Ta wAcioTa, GAdAa cal 
ras éy rp xapdzAy vioous, Sp cor: cal % Bupyasis, jy ex 
soAvopxlas «Te. 10 


- 


No. 35.—THE TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION OF GERMANICUS. 
(VIL 1. 4) 


Every detail is valuable which throws light on the history of 
Arminius—‘ the man, but for whose heroism and skill Germany 
would not now be Germany, nor England England ; the general, 
who stemmed once and for ever the full tide of Roman conquest in 
the hey-day of the early empire.’ Tacitus, who carefully narrates 
the campaigns of Germanicus that led up to this triumph, has 
described the triumphal procession itself in brief words ; and while 
his eyes are fixed on his hero, the Roman general, he forgets to 
mention, except collectively, the German captives. Hence we 
Jearn nothing from him in this connexion about the fortunes of 
Arminius’ relations, who had either surrendered themselves to the 
Romans, or had been made prisoners by them. This omission is 


3. dat satrd 82 7} "Apaotg: to have dwelt on the east, the lesser 


ie oe - 


*in the same pr ld a Ems.’ 
Strabo seems to be in error with 


to the Li since it is a 
tribu of the Rhine, and does not 
reach the German Ocean, like the 


Ems and the Weser. 


5. Bpounripey trav dXarrévev: 
the division into greater and lesser 
is found in several other 
tribes. The greater Bructeri seem 


German island 


on the west of the Ems, extending 
as far as the Lippe and beyond it: 
Dict. Geogr. ast. Bracteri. 

6. Saas worapds: the Saale in 
Thuringia, a tributary of the Elbe. 
7- dteXevrnoev> he was killed 
by a fall from his horse in 9 B.C. 

9. xavis : cow Bokmal 
the mouth of the Ems, 


e 
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supplied by the following passage of Strabo. Unfortunately, the 
names of several of them, as they have come down to us in his text, 
like those of some of the German tribes which are here mentioned, 
are doubtfully genuine. On the question whether Strabo himself 


was present at this procession see Gen. Introd., p. 27. 


4. Tvdpymsa 3 ratra xardorn ra €6yn woANcuotvra apos German 
‘Pwualous, et dvdiddyra cal wdAw dguordyeva @ Kal caradei- TES 
wovra tas xarouias' kay xAclo 3& yrdpysa iaipter, ef 
éxérpene trois orparnyois 6 LeBacrds d:aBalvew roy “AASw 

§ perioves Tous éxeice Guamnotayévous. vurl 3° ebxopdrepoy 
uxédaBe otparnyeiy rdy ey xepol addrcpor, el rav Efe roi 
"AABios kal Hovxlay dvrey awéxoiro cai ph sapofivor xpos 
thy kowevlay ris fxOpas. ijpfavro 82 rod woAduou Lovyap- — - 
Bpos zAnoloy olxobyres rot “Pyvov, Médwva Exovres Hyepdva’ 

10 KaxeiOey dn Bredéxovro EdAor’ SdAos Bvvacrevovres kai xara- 
Avdpevor, tdArAw 3 adrorduevor, wpodiddytes cal ra Sunpa cal 
ras aiores. apos ots f) pty dmurtia péya dphedros, of 32 
miorevOdyres 1a pdytora xaréBAaway, xabdrep of Xnpodboxor 
xat ol rovrots Uajxoot, zap ols rpla rdypara “Papatoy pera 

1g TOD aTparnyod Ovdpov KovwriAAlou sapacxovdynbdvra aaxdAero 
ef evedpas. Ericay d2 dlxas Sxavres cal sapéoxoy tye vewrépy 
Teppavxep Aapmporarop SplayBov, éy § eOptapBevbn rév Triumph of 


exaveotdrwy dvdpov odpara cai yuvaixGy, Leyyodytds re Oe 


10. &eBlyovre: Coray’s correc- cies currusque liberis onus- 
tion for Bexar of the MSS. tus.” Medals Saneacrating tix 

16. 1O vewripe Teppaving : triumph are still extant; one is 
called to distinguish him frota his figured in Dict. Biogr. vol. 2, 
eh rasa who also bore the p. 262. Pn 
title ermanicus, 18. Leywpotvros : passages 

17. Aapwpsrarov OplayBov: the in the second book of the Annals 
date of Germanicus’ triumph, as we of Tacitus which introduce the re- 
learn from Tacitus ( Ann, 2. 40), was lations of Arminius here mentioned 


May 26,17.4.D. The Roman histo- are (ch. 55)—' Spes incesserat dissi- 
rian's description is—‘ vecta ent dere hostem in Arminium ac 
captivi, simulacra montium, tem, insignem baie et ia 


num, proeliorum’; and of in nos aut fide . . Segestes quam- 


himself he sa ota uam consensu gentis in bellum 
Etnentium visus saad (pes Spe- tractus discors zat auctis 
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Leyéorov vids, Xnpovoxwy iyepdy, xal adedgpi) avrod, yuv} 3’ 
"Appeviov rot woAcpapxyncavros éy rots Xnpovoxois ey rH wpds 
Otapoy Kovwri\Xtoy xapaczovdjoe cat viv Ext ovvdyovros 
toy wéAcpov, dvoua OovovéAdsa, xat vids rpreris Qovpédrtxos® 
érs 3¢ DeviPaxos, Teyysnpov vids ray Xnpovoxwy yepdvos, xat 5 
yor) tovrou ‘Papls, Ovxpoprpov Ouydryp tyepdvos Xdrrev, 


tac odiis, quod Arminius 
iam ejos alii pactam rapuerat.’ 
When Arminius to attack 
- bis father-in-law, and Segestes 
: a ais aid from the Romans, we are 

told (ch. 57)—‘ addiderat 
legatis flium, nomine Segimundum : 
javenis conscientia cunctabatur. 
quippe anno quo Germanise desci- 
vere sacerdos apud aram Ubiorom 
creatus raperat vittas, profugus ad 
rebelles. adductus tamen in spem 
clementiae Romanae pertulit patris 
mandata benigneque exceptus cum 
pracsidio Gallicam in ripam missus 
est. Germanico pretium fuit con- 
vertere agmen, pugnatumgue in ob- 
sidentes, et ereptus Segestes magna 
cam quorum et clientium 
manu. imerant feminae nobiles, 
inter quas uxor Arminii eademque 
filia estis, mariti magis quam 
pc animo, neque evicta in 
i neque voce supplex, com- 


egg intra sinum manibus yan 
um uterum intuens” Of i- 
nius’ child, whom Strabo calls 
Thumelicus, we read (ch. 58)— 
‘Arminii uxoe virilis sexus stirpem 
edidit: educatus Ravennae puer quo 
mox ludibrio conflictatus sit, in 
tempore memorabo.’ As the notice 
which is here promised is not to be 
found in Tacitus’ extant works, it 
probably was introduced in one of 
the lost books. Finally of Segi- 
merus and his son we are told 
(ch. 71)—* Jam Stertinius, ad accipi- 
endum in deditionem Segimerum fra- 
. trem Segestis praemissus, ipsum et 
filium ejus in civitatem orum 


rduxerat. data utrique venia, facile 

gimero, cunctantius filio, quia 
Quintilii Vari corpus inlusisse dice- 
batur.’ What Strabo mentions 
with regard to Segimundas, that he 
was conducted as a prisoner in the 
triumph, confirms Tacitus’ statement. 
that, though he was favourably re- 
ceived by the Romans (‘benigne ex- 
ceptus’), he was nevertheless placed 
under a guard (‘cum praesidio ’). 

3. viv in ouvixovros: as Ar 
minius died in 19 A.D., and Strabo 
lived until a later period (see Gen. 
Introd. p. 4), we must conclude 
that he did not subsequently revise 
this part of his work. 

4. GovovidSa; this, and the two 
following names, Thumelicus and 
Sesithacus, do not appear to be 
Teutonic in their present form. 
Messrs. Vigfusson and York Powell, — 
in their ‘Grimm Centenary’ volume, 
p. 15, are of opinion that in Thus- 
nelda, the latter part is the same as 
‘hild’ in Bronhild, &c., bot that 
the former part is probably a cor- 
ruption; that Thumelicas may be a 
nickname or name, given to 
the child by the Romans, as that of 
Italicus was at a later time to a 
descendant of Arminius’ brother 
Flavos (Tac. Ans. 11. 16); and 
that Sesithacus possibly stands for 


i the child was really 


only two years old at this time, for 


he was not born in 1§ AD., 
when his mo fell into the hands 


of the Romans. 
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ae. Yeptorys te 6 sevepes row "Apperiew cai Uf apyas 
5 seowe 32 ami Ags ree Xdrree lepevs, cal Dre 32 cdpara 
evrasendy cc res serepOycres cOres, Keotlcas Kepyares 

BRveccce Corises Xeoceenes Xérree Xarrevapluy Aavdén 
TerSertine. decyen 32 ree “Al Seer 6 “Pawes xepl rpcxiAlous 
erat. d rs cidvsepetoes Eye ras sdous" yet 32 dub 
2@ veelas cat Osdeus am lecpaw cuclorepeiy évdyxy. 


Noa 3&—THE SOURCES OF THE DaxXUBE AXD THE RHINE 
(VIL 2 5) 

Cae of the most remarkable features m the geography of Europe 
ts the searaess of the cpper courses of its two principal rivers, the 
Dascbe and the Rime. The sources of these are, indeed, 80 
e223 apart, and, as Strabo observes, the Lake of Constance 
'sgantines Laces) mtervenes betweea them ; but Donaueschingen 
im the Black Forest, where the Danube rises, is less than 35 miles 
<c:staat from the stream of the Rhine. 


5. “O 32 “Epavstes dpcpos xearorepes ré fori cal peyadd- Hercynian 
eripes dy xupious Upupreis cichog weprepfdvan plyar, ty 
péoy 382 Rowres xdpa cards elxcieGa: dvwapnéve, rept js 
epgcepes. for, 32 sAgeicy avrys F Te TOs “lotpow wHyy Kal Sources of 

15 § res ‘Pavow cai } perafy duets Alurq cal ra Zdq 7d 2c 05 Dele 
“Pyvev daxedpeve. lor F 5 Aluvy ray pty seplyerpor ota- 


x. AcvSdn§: the same mame as : the in the 
Theodoric. ; the Alps; cp. 


: of 
en 7. 1. 3, No. 94. on ee 
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Brigan- Soy sredpor  xevtaxoction, diappa 82 eyyts diaxoolay. Exe 
(fama 32 Kal vioor, t expycaro épunrnple TiBépios vavpaxay apes 
Cosestance). Oiwdorxobs. voruerépa 8 eori ray rod “lotpov anyér nai 
airy, dor’ dvdycn rg ex ris KeArixis eat roy “Epxtnos 
Spupdy ldyre apG@roy piv diamepacas THY Alyyny, Execra ror § 
“lorpoy, ctr’ Fn 30 ebrerearépwv ywpler xi roy dpupdy ras 
spoBdces xoreioOas 3° dponedler. tyepjowr 8 ad rijs 
Aluyyns apoeAGay ddd” TrBépios cide ras rot “Iorpov mpyds. 


No. 37.—ICE OF THE PALUS MAEOTIS. 


(VIL 8. 18.) 


The intense cold of the region to the north of the Euxine was 
almost as proverbial in ancient times as, for a somewhat different 
reason, a ‘ Crimean winter’ has become in our ownday. Herodotus 
dilates upon it (4. 28), and notices the fact which Strabo here men- 
tions, that the Cimmerian Bosporus was frozen over, and could be 
traversed by waggons. Similarly Virgil, in a well-known passage 
in which he depicts the rigours of winter (Georg. 3. 349 foll.), has 
chosen the ‘ Maeotia unda’ and the lands in its.neighbourhood as 
the scene of his description. 


Region, 18. “Azaca 3  xeépa dbucxelpepds tore péxpe téy ex 
the Euxine, 9addr7rq rézev rGv petratd Bopvobévous cal rot ordpatos rijs 10 


3. wevraxocley: this is substi- Morigen rh etl Migs On 
tuted by Meineke for rpaxociew of that Tiberius, 
the MSS., which it is impossible the valley of the Rhine, had 
for Strabo to have written, since he the Lake of Constance, 
says that the lake was pearly 200 there launched a flotilla, with which 
pasate he surprised the enemy in quarters 
viicov: probably the island where he least expected to be as- 
of of Reichaan in the Untence The sailed’; Merivale, Roman Empire, 
the Vindelici here 4. p. 200. 
spotin of that conducted by 7. tpephovov: from the Lake 
and Tiberics in 15 B.C., of Constance to i it 
Od. 17 *Videw Bet be is somewhat more than 30 in 
Od. 4 4 a es ; 
sab Alpibus | 
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Madridos’ atrGr 32 réy eat Oardrry rd dparixdtata rd re 

erépa rit Mausribos nal Er: paAAoy 1d 108 Bopvodévovs xal 

6 pvxds ro Tapvpdcov xd\rov, rob cal Kaparlrov, caf dx 6 

leOpds ras peydAns xepporfooy. dnAot 32 1a Win, calaep ty Cold i 
§ wedias olxovyrew’ Svous re yap ov rpédover (3bapryor yap ro ~*™*** 

(gor), of re des ol pity Axepy yervévras, téy 3° dxoppwecr 

ra alpara (xal yap rovro décptyor 13 pdpos), of re Txzot pixpol, 


10 Tréy cupPawdstay ZeEpl 1d ordpa ris Maeridos SHAds ores. 
duafederas yap 5 didzdovs 6 els Daraydperay éx rod Tayri- A high 
nawalov, Sore xal sAobw etvar xal dddév° NeoxrdAcuoy 8€ Gacy @ PE 


3. ted Tapvpdnov xbAwev: now capacum on its western to Phana- 


$ emendation 

6. Exepy yevviwra:: this is also of wgdde of the MSS. ; thus slew 

mentioned by abu apla ge ciated and d8ée represent the condition of 

the cold was certainly not the cause; the strait in summer and winter re- 

see Rawlinson's note ed /ac. spectively, as Virgil says (Georg. 3. 
@ e * 


following clause. Virgil mentions to affect; so he says of places 
the same thing as happening; like the basin of the Copaic lake— 
Georg. 3. 363 ‘Aeraque dissiliunt rovs Tosovs word péy wAcieOu 
pies gh In an earlier part of his ord 3i we{evecOa: ; 9. 3.16. These 

(2. 3. 26) Strabo quotes from seem a jient answer 
Eratosthenes an epigram on a vessel to Madvig's oy pean Advers. 
Sea ee a aid wi ac, riot rice it mtd 


wap dpe | ee ee eee 
ve 


across, that a tavern is set up 
sdpiar | fe ody as dvdOnpa Ocov on the way '—is ous, and is 
wards, 


”  dwiBecypa | yxecpiwos approved by Cobet. 
poydror 09,’ lepeds ashe PRicoerehe of the 
11. & &dwAovs: the width of the , Sieparhgualare ace full ahaa. 
Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits tion— in 
Kertch) in its narrowest part is and 7. 4 7—which was sent by 
hardly 4 miles, but from Panti- : Great 3 


2, 
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roy rod Mebpidarov otparnydy ey te atte xdpy Opovs per 
vayayl wepryeréobar réy BapBdpwr, xeyavos 3 Iawopayig. 
dpucrol ré elowy lyOves of dwodnPOdvres ey rey xpvoTddA® TH 
Bpocayopevopiyn yayydun, xal pddsora of dvraxaior, 3eAgion 
adpioos Td péyeBos. act 32 cal rh» duzedop ty rp Booxdpy 5 
catopurrecOat xepGvos, Exapayrey xoAV Tis yijs. Adyerat de 
cal ra xatpara oodpa ylvecOa, rdxya pty trav copdrwy 
dnOiCoudvey, rdéya 32 rav zedlwy aynvepotyrwy rére,  xal 
rov wdxous rod dépos éxOeppatvopevov zAréov, xabdaep ey rots 


védeow ol mapyAtoe sorototy. 


ance of the Greeks of Pantica : 


Ferther, and describes them as being, 
partly at least, imbedded in the ice ; 
Trist. 3. 10. 49, 50 ‘ Vidimus in 
glacie pisces haerere ligatos: Bg: 
pen ¢ ex illis tum quoqae viva fuit.’ 
bo seems here to imply that 
they were imbedded alive. On the 
interesting question whether Sices 
statements of ancient authors have 
any foundation in fact, Prof. Ray 
Lankester writes to me as follows:— 
‘There is in my opinion sufficient 
evidence that fish not 
survive after being frozen the 
water in which they occur into solid 
blocks of ice, they themselves be- 
firm and 
add that, whilst I do not doubt 
that some fish often survive freezing, 
a vast number are A:lled by frost. 
Whether some species are more 
resistent than others to cold is not 
properly known.’ It is difficult for 
y one, who carefully estimates 
the facts mentioned in the letters 
on this subject in Nature, vol. 43, 


PP. 39%, 440, 464, 516, to deny 


that fish can survive enclosure in 
solid ice during a period of several 
oe 


yoyyéuy : a small round net; 
the form of ihe word is in 
Aesch. Ag, 361 péya SovAclas yéy- 
yapor. asaubon int 


erpreted -yey- 

yaun to mean a ‘ pick,” which would 
suit the meaning here better, but 
in Oppian, Halrest. 3. 81, it is cer- 
tainly a net. According to the 
description here given, it would 
seem that the ice was first 

and the fish then extracted with a 
net. 


dvraxaio.: a kind of sturgeon. 
Herodotus speaks of them (4 53) 
as being lar age fishes, suitable 
pean las 


Borysthen 

6. Pavan eveestens this custom, 

and the victory of Mithridates’ 
are mentioned also in 
3. 1. 36. 

7. Ta katara: ‘In these coun- 
tries there are really but two seasons; 
you pass from intense cold to hob 

egal heat’; De Hell, 
by Rawlinson on Herod. 4-2 


Stra e roo 
bo seems to have mock- 
suns as heatin 
their density ; 


similarly in these nerf sr the heat 
may be caused by the density of the 


SS 
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No. 36.— THE THRACIAN BOSPORUS; TUNNY-FISHING IN THE 
Goupsm Horx. 


(VIL 6. 1, 2.) 


The tanny was formerly, and is to some extent at the present 
day, an important element of food in the Mediterranean. With 
regard to the migration of these fishes the prevailing view of 
naturalists in antiquity was, that they came from the Ocean, and 
skirting the coasts of Spain, Gaul, Italy, Sicily and Greece, passed 
through the Propontis and the Black Sea to the Palus Macotis, and 
that after the breeding season they returned by the shores of Asia 
Minor and Africa. In accordance with this view, Strabo notices 
the passage of the shoals from the outer sea to Sicily along the - | 
southern coast of Spain (3. 2. 7) and the shore of Etruria, where 
there were look-out stations (Overvocxeraa) at Populonia and Cosa 
(5. 2. 6, 8), until the Straits of Messina were reached; there they 
were hemmed into a narrow space, and became the prey of the 
sword-fish. The capture of the latter fish on these occasions by 
the natives is graphically described in a passage quoted from 
Polybius in 1. 2. 16. Modern authorities, on the other hand, main- 
tain that the Mediterranean, and not the Atlantic, is the special 
home of the tunny; and that though the shoals passed, and stil] 
pass, along the coasts just mentioned, so that fisheries exist at the 
present day at the same points as formerly, yet no great migration 
took place along the whole area, and that they bred at different 
spots, and not only in the Palus Maeotis. Still there is no doubt 
that that piece of water was their chief breeding-place for the east 
of the Mediterranean, and that Strabo is accurate in his account of 
their migration, after the breeding season, along the north coast of 
Asia Minor, and through the Bosporus to the Aegean. The early 
date at which tunnies were caught in the neighbourhood of the 


i. Ani this phenomenon; sésd., 6 

sans were associated with a dense pecovpavowros 83 [row fAlew cebus 

meppace [yore ral) Srex frm pucre swlecoere BC Bhat ip ie hese 
Trey 8 


He also speaks of (Panti- Aceay due paw. 
capecn) as especially noted fax nT Mm rnin 
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Full informa- 


tion on this subject will be found in Rhode’s monograph, 7iyxxerum 


captura, 1890. 


EAcllespont is proved by the vertebrae of that fish having been 
found in Dr. Schliemann’s ‘ third city’ at 
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BOOK VIIL. _ 


THE PELOPONNESE. 





STRABO’S eighth, ninth, and tenth books, in which he treats of 


Greece, are unfortunately the least satisfactory portion of his work. 
This may in part arise from his having himself visited only a small 
portion of that country: still, in the case of other lands with which 
he was personally unacquainted, such as Gaul and Spain, this cause 
has not prevented him from presenting us with much valuable 
information, which he derived from the narratives of other intelli- 
gent travellers ; and of such sources of knowledge there could have © 
been no lack in the case of Greece. Perhaps he may have been 
influenced by the feeling that that country had been sufficiently 
treated of by previous writers, and for this reason he may have 
omitted many facts which would be valuable to us at the present 
day. But the chief reason for Strabo’s want of thoroughness in 
this part of his treatise was his extravagant veneration for Homer 
as a geographical authority. This feeling had already caused him 
to devote a considerable part of the introduction to his Geography 
to combating the views of Eratosthenes, who had ventured to 
underrate the value of the great poet’s opinions on that subject ; and 
now that he comes to Greece itself he makes Homer his text-book, 
and employs himself chiefly with the examination of his geographical 
statements. Even his general information seems toa great extent to 
have been derived from grammarians and commentators, such as 
Apollodorus and Demetrius of Scepsis, rather than from writers on 
topography. In this respect, however, he reflects the spirit of his age, 
for the men of that time had accustomed themselves to look upon 
Greece as interesting only in the past, and as possessing no present 
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ace * walrs "—weas composed of the valley and plams of the river 
Feneasy, togecber wc) the sopes ef Mocat Erymanthes, whach 
sands a the moeetoroce of Aca, Els and Arcadia The 
second, Fsacs, coessced of the lower vay of the Alphems and 
whe cammscy <2 Ss sen;tSocrboed; while the third, Tripbrha, was 
the cousclasd towards the soczh, exte=t=g as far as the confines of 
Nessetzma. The prococetory of Cbeioaaras, which forms its ex- 
cresse Socecary cowards the west—a lofty fat-topped mass of rock, 
reazsg fom sorth to soccth—1s evidectly an island which has been 
yeused ta de maccaad by a belt of sand. A country sach as ths 
was act easy defended, becarse is long ceastiee was level and 
exposed, aad the passes by which x is approached from the interior 
were m the bands of others. Its prosperity arose from two causes 
—the ncioess of ms soil, and the immunity from mvasion which t 
esaaily er xcyed om accocnt of the sacred character attached to t 
as the hxd & whack the Olympuan festival was celebrated. 

The pbencmenca which ts noticed m the second of the para- 
graphs m ths extract—the community of origim, or at least the 
close proximity of the sources, of the two chief rivers of the 
Peloposaese, the Alpherus and the Eurotas—was a feature of the 
country that was certain to attract the attention of the imaginative 
Greeks. The district of Asea, from which they were both believed 
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to flow, is an upland plain which lies between the territory of 
Megalopolis and that of Tegea, deep-sunk in the midst of the 
mountains, and with so marshy a surface as to form a lake in the 
winter-time. The waters that collect in this plain disappear at its 
lower end, partly through the soil and partly at the cafavothra of 
Marmaria, and reappear—as far as we can speak with confidence 
of anything that passes underground—on the further side of the 
intervening mountains at no great distance off, towards the south 
as the Eurotas, and towards the west as the Alpheius. But the 
identification of the sources of the two did not stop here. At the 
head of the plain, at a place now called Francovrysis, or the Franks’ 
Springs, two copious fountains issue from the rocks at separate 


spots ; and as these are the chief supply of the waters that collect. __ 


below, they were regarded as the headwaters of the famous rivers. 
These are the 800 sya of Strabo; and Pausanias, who gives 
a more detailed account of them (8. 44. 3, 4), relates that the two 
streams joined their waters and flowed for 20 stades in a com- 
mon channel—a description, the truth of which Leake has carefully 
verified. The Alpheius however was believed to have its real 
source far off on the side of Mount Parnon in Laconia, and to be 
identical with the stream which flowed northward through the 
district of Sciritis into the plain of Tegea, and there disappeared 
underground, after which it was supposed to burst out again near 
Asea (Paus. 8.54. 1,2). The connexion here implied was regarded 
by Leake as possible, because the cafavothra of Taka into which 
this river formerly descended (its waters are now diverted) lies 
immediately on the opposite side of the mountain to Francovrysis. 
It seemsto be the supposed subterraneous passage between the two 
that Strabo refers to (6. 2.9), when he mentions the fable, that if 
two votive crowns were thrown into the water which, after an 
underground course, reappears at Asea, they would be found in the 
stream of the Eurotas or the Alpheius, according as they were 
dedicated to the one or the other. See Leake, Zravels in the 
Morea, 3. pp. 36-43; E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, 1. pp. 264-266. 
Quite recently, however, it has been discovered by M. Martel, by 
means of a comparison of the relative altitudes of the two places, 
that the catfavothra of Taka cannot possibly supply the water 
which issyes at Francovrysis: see the Revue de eeeETaeiNe for 
1892, p. 341. 
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and was intersected by the Eurotas, lay in a deep depression 
between Taygetus and Parnon (6,355 ft.) The city itself occu- 
Pied a site which closely resembled that of Rome, being built 
om a number of low hills close to the river. The neighbouring 
country of Messenia was destined from the first to become subject 
to Sparta, because the passes that communicate between them 
were in the hands of the latter power ; for, whereas the summits of 
“Taygetus rise immediately above Sparta, on the western side that 
mountain descends in gradual slopes to the plain. The soil and 
climate of the two tended to produce the same result, for Messenia 
was endowed with extraordinary fertility and an enervating air, 
while Laconia was braced by fresh winds, and demanded of her 
sons the active life of a mountaineer. The fortunes of the former _ 
of these countries depended on the possession of Mount Ithome, 
which commanded both the upper and the lower Messenian plain, 
and in consequence of its height (2,631 ft.), its broad mass, and the 
steepness of its sides, was easily defensible and capable of offering 
a protracted resistance. As soon as it was lost, the Messenian 
cause was lost also. 


Similar 8. ‘H 3 Meconvloy adrdts force KoplvOy* taepxera: yap 
ops tis médews éxarépas dpos imAdy cai amdropoy relyer Kxowveg 
and mepreAnppevoy Sor axpondrAe xpijoOat, rd pey Kadovpevoy 
"10dpun 1d 32 "AxpoxcpwOos Sor’ olxelws Soxet Anpyjrpios 6 
Ddpwos mpds PiArwzoy elaeiy rdv Anpnrplov, mapaxeAevdpevos 5 
rovtwy txecOar ray aédcwv dudoiy emOvpodvra ris TeXo- 
movyjcou’ tay Kepdrwy yap kparay, on, xabéfes tiv Boty’ 
xépara pey Adywr rhy “lOdpny nal roy ’AxpoxdpwOov, Body de 
tyy [leAonzdvyncoy. at 37) dad Thy ebxaplay tavrny aydi- 
prota, yeydvarw al mddes abra. Képw6oy pey oty xardé-10— 
oxaway ‘Pwpaice cat dvéctncay téAw’ Meconjyny dt dvetor 
dcnapees even navere: Dee gab el the dake. eatog as 
trius of Pharos who gave this advice been restored from Polyb. 7. 11. 3, 
to Philip V of Macedon, the son of where the saying rans thus—oUre 


Demetrius II; he wascommissioned dp, learlpew ri xeparow xparén, 
by him to seize Ithome, and was pdvos dy bwoxelpew Zxas rdv Botw, 


2 — atl 0 et __ ain | 
as whee Mine & ee 3, ee ge ee Lala Ses aoe ee nae * * 
ee ee ge 
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pv AaxeBaipdrios, sddty 8° drdkaBor Onfaior xa) pera raira | 
Didirxos "Auvvrov® al 3° dxpoxdvas doikrroe 3idpewwar. - 
5- 1. “Eon 8’ ov» pera roy Meconriaxds xdAnxoy 6 Aaxamxos The _ 
peraly Tardpow xat Maredp, exxAlvoy pixpdy dnd peonpfplas Gur 
g wpos fe° d:¢yover 3¢ cradiovs éxardéy tpidcovra al Oupides 
. ToS Tawdpou dy rg Meconriaxe ovat xoAry, posdns xpnuves. 
rovrey 3° sxépxecra: rd Tatyerow for: 3’ dpos pixpdy tatp Mount 
ras Oaddrrys WynAdy re cal cpbcov, ovrdxroy cata 74 tpoo- Teens 
dpxria pépy rais "Apcadicats vxwpelas, Gore cxararcixer Oat 
10 perafd avrAGva, caf dy y Meconpla cuvexis dors ry Aaxeruy. 
trontsrexe 38 ry Tavyéry } Sadpry dy pecoyalg cat ’Apixdat, Sparta. 
ov rd rod 'Axdd\Aavos lepdy, xai 9 Paps. lors pv cup ey 


ycles, 
Ithome, with the summit of that sculptor: Pausan. 3.18. 
moantain for its acropolis. g foll In the course of excavations 
a. @Uiewes “Apwrov: made by M. Tsountas on 
of Macedon fi the to the of H Kyriake, three 
cede certain territories to the Mes- _ miles to the S. i 


name of ‘the Windows’ from its Tsountas also discovered what he 
caverns, which are the resort of in- thinks probablyto be the foundations 
throne. pepts 


the 
10. atAGva: Strabohere correctly of that place in the of 
describes the depression between the In its neighbourhood, at the modern 
chain of Taygetus and the mountains Baphio, a ¢ho/es or domed chamber, 
of Arcadia in the neighbourhood of like the ‘ Treasuries’ at Mycenae, 
the modern , where there was excavated in 1 and yielded 
rans a narrow pass, through which - a rich find of works of art. 


P2 


and 
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xotrorépp xwple rd ris wédews Eapos xalzep daodauBdvoy 
Gpy peragv GAN’ ovddy ye pépos avrod Auyd(et, rd 32 warardy 
&lpvale 1d apodoreroy, xat éxdAovy avrd Aluvas’ xal rd rod 
Atovbcov lepdy ty Alpras 2g” bypod BeByxds ervyyxave, viv 3’ 
éxt Enpod rhy Rover xe. ev dt TE KdATw THs TapaArlas 7d 5 
Taenanm. piy Talvapoy dcr} dorw exxemévn 1d lepdy Exovea rod ITo- 


gedsSpos ey Edcet Wpupévoy azAncloy 3° early dyrpoy, 30’ od 


rov KépBepoy dvaxOijvat pvdevovow id’ ‘Hpaxrdous ef Gdov. 
Contrastof 6. Iept 32 ris gicews ray téawy Kal rovrwy cal tay. 


Meconnaxéy ravra pep axodextéoy A€yovros Evpixidov ry 10 


Messenia. yao Aaxwvixyy now tev 
wodvw piv Eporoyv, exnoveiy 3° ob sdior 


I. sapere &mwodapPévov: the 
that Sparta, thongh it 
embraced a number. of hills i in its 
circuit, was itself in a depression, but 
in its existing state no of it was 
built on marshy ground, as the name 
Limnae seemed to suggest. -These 
hills lay in the neighbourhood of the 
right bank of the Eurotas, and the 
city was at first confined to them, 
but afterwards it spread ont over the 
plain towards the south; and the 
suburb of Limnse occupied the part 
lain which borders on the 
jetty bes Ae bane a places is 

swampy at present 
yg 4 se Avovucecy : the 


pga at Athens. ence the 
Lenaean festival, the second in order 
of the Dion was known as the 
* festival in Limnae.’ Similarly the 
name Lacas at Rome continued to 
be applied to places ori y 
ees oe after all traces 0 water 


disa 

sas ‘standing’; the 
word used in this sense cue 
of Praag te but rarely of a material 


“re = 


oe tows dx Leake 
re pial out that whe ean 


by is the small peninsula, 


7 miles in circumference, at the 
end of the great promontory of Tay- 
getus, which is ee to it by 
an isthmus only -a-mile wide. 
The ‘ bend of the sea-shore’ («éAwos 
vis wapaXlas) in which Strabo 
describes it as tying is the bay to 
the south-east of the headland of 
Thyrides, Leake, Morea, 1. pp. 300, 
gol. 

7. wAnolov: Leake remarks that 
Strabo’s account is here more ac- 
curate than that of Pausanias, who 
identifies the temple with the cavern 


a ate aa i the sian oe! ty of 
ape Matapan (Taenarum) part of 
the wall of the temple, and a little 
further inland a large grotto in the 
rock corresponding to the cavern; 
pp. 246-300. This cavern, though, 
as Pausanias remarked, it has no 
signs of subterraneous descent, was 
the ‘Taenariae fauces’ of Virg. 
Georg. 4. 467, and of other writers. 
12. wodvuv pév: this and the fol- 
lowing quotations are from the 


cre ontes, Fragm. 452 in Din- 


ies cca Ae amg "tee 2 = - ~~ eee oe Be ey . = eae -& Mee we 
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colin ydp, dpect weplBpomes, rpaxeid re 
dwecleBodds re wodepulocs* 
tee 82 Meowqriacys cadrlcaproy 
xardppurdy re pruplae rduact, 
5 cal Boveri cal solyratow eiSorerdérnp, 
oor dy xvoaies xelsaror ducxelpepos, 
oor a8 rebplaxas gAlow Geppdy Syas. 
cal wwofas rip sddav gyoiy Sy of “Hpaxdeidar wepi ris 
xdpas éwoujeavro toy piv xpdrepoy yeréc bar 
10 yalas Aaxalyys xépiov, pavdov ybovds, 
roy 32 devrepow ris Mecotens 
dperty dxoboys pelCor’ } Abyp dpb. 
7. Tpaddvras 32 rév pty Aaxedalpova xyrdécocay rév a3 cpabet 
xaserdecoay, (yrovat rh KyTeeorar riva déxecOat XP elre Pa a aa 
13 Ter Kyrap elre peydAnp, Sxep doxet mHavdrepoy civas’ THy 32 
caserdeccas ol pty carauwlddy déxovrat, of 82 Sr: ol dad rey 
ceopay poxpuol caterot A¢yorrat: xal 6 xaséras 1d Secperiproy 
evredéey rd wapa Aaxedaipovlos, omyArady re Encore 32 Keous 
eadAop Td roatra cowAdpara AdyeoOal gacw, ag’ oF cal rd 
20 ¢upoly dpecxgoww. 
eboecoros 3° 4 Aaxwmxy xal 32 rot Tavyérov xopupds twas Laconia 


8. s: ‘alittle below’; mentions as being assigned to that Cuth- 
6. 3. 4, No. 31. i word, viz. that of ‘having many (2ket. 
wihuv: ‘he says that of chasms or hollows.” This certainly 
the lots... the first posses- agrees with the appearance of the 
sion of &c.” The story referred to is country in the neighbourhood of 
that of the Dorian partition of the Sraek eaceclally @ feature im 

w. 


d 
a 
: 


ee 


a * = came ten enentine athln pan aati tothe apetianat pat fi retanaelionee ntact te pts ae eNsn Rey AOE a0 aa te 
pot, i er AO hOB a Tiare ante Sis Sea ra ei, 
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Groppayjvat tiwes psnpovetovow. lot 3% Aaroplas AlBov 
aodvredovs Tou piv Tawaplov éy Tavdpy zadraral, vewort de 
cai ty r@ Tavyére péraddoy avégfdy rives eityeOes, xopryov 
€xovres thy tay “Pwpaloy wodvréAeras. 


No. 42.—CORINTH. 
(VIII. 6. 20-23.) 


Strabo visited Corinth himself, and his description, which is clear 
and good, enables us to realize the excellence of its position. It 
possessed in perfection the three qualifications which Aristotle 
(Pol. 7. 11. 1-3) regards as most important for a city—a salubrious 
aspect, a good water-supply, and a site which, while it admitted 


facility of egress, was difficult to attack and to beleaguer. It faces 


the north and east, which direction according to that writer is 
in Greece the most favourable for health, and thus at all times of 
the year it is fanned with fresh breezes. It is abundantly furnished 
with good water by the fountain of Peirene. It commands the 
Isthmus, the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, and the entrance to the 
Peloponnese ; and its massive acropolis, which reaches the height 
of 1,887 ft., is an almost impregnable stronghold. Its two ports 
of Lechaeum and Cenchreae, which communicated, the one with 
the far west, and the other with the far east, rendered its com- 
mercial situation the finest in Greece; and by land the trade 
between the northern and southern parts of that country necessarily 
passed through its territory. By these circumstances the policy of 
Corinth was materially affected throughout its history. Its widely 
extended relations with foreign countries imparted to it a.cosmo- 


t earthquake of 464 .B.c., were at Crocene, a village to the 
was followed by a revolt of northward of Gytheium on the road 
ie Het: Thuc. 1. 101. The = (Paus. 3. 21. 4): their 


falling of the peaks of Taygetus been discovered near a place 
is noticed ae Cams. 16. called Levetzova, and the marble 

3. & Tavépe: Taenarian a from them proves to have 
black marble is afeniredt by Pliny, green porphyry; Curtius, 
36. i. 1 58. leet 2. p. 2 


a} Tatyire: these quarries 


= es 
a ee Oe ee oe oye Se Oe craig a Gr ra tae ae BO, Air aay pS Seca ee a . 
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politan character which was wanting in other Dorian states, and 
the dependence of its prosperity on commerce caused it more than 
other cities to have the interests of peace at heart. 


20. ‘O 82 KépwOos adverts piv Adyeras did 1d Epwdptov, Advar 
dal rg "loOpe xeluevos cal dveiv Ayre dv Kbps, Gy 5 poe rie 
ras "Aolas 4 82 ras “Iradlas dyyés tore’ cal pqdlas wocet Tas of Cor 
ixarlpwber dporBds rey opriay wpds dAA}AOvS Tols TOTOTTOP merce, 

sagesteow. Fwd Soxep b wopOpds oix ebxAovs 6 xara TH 
Sicedley 1d wadaidy, obrw xal ra weAdyn cal pddwora rd Uwep by sea 
MeAroy da ras derizvolas’ ad’ 08 nal sapoyud(orrac 

Maréas 82 xapWas emAdfov réy ofxade. 

dyerqriy ov éxardpas Fy rois re ex ris IraAlas xal dx THs 

10 "Agias guxdpas, ddeios ray wept Madrdas sdodv, cardyeo Oat 
raw goprow airy cal we(H 32 r&v exxops(opdven ex Tizs and 
TleAororricov cal ray elcayopdvay Emare ra ry Trois rd 
cheiOpa txover. dduewe 32 rovro cat els torepoy péxpe 
xavyros’ Trois 3 Uorepos cal scl spoceylvero wAcovexTy para” 

15 nal yap 6 loOpixds dyay exed ouvredovpevos SyAous éxyyero, 


t. d@gvande ply Aiyerm: by of the Sicilian and Aegean seas met 
3. $50, which passage one another, and the violent winds 


i 
: 
: 
LF 


x; Euripi Tread. \ well off that : : 
pides 097) promontory (Od. 4. 514; 9- 





a ; Pedgen sales cinerea ei aaladieagtritgeiallins meee ey A, som a - ee ee ee 
ee ee ee 
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Jes power «al of Baxy:dda: rvpasrqcavres, shobewe xai sodAol «al 
fal rulers. slyos Aauxpol, daxdoa Erq oxeddy re xartoxow THe Gpx 
cat Td euxdpiuopy ddeds exapxdcarro’ rovrovs 3: Keyedor 
xatadtcas avris érupdyynce, xal plype tpcyovias 6 olxos abrob 
ouvéyewe® Too 3& xepl roy olxop Totroy ZAovrTOw papréptos Td 5 
"Odvprlacw drdOnya Kupédov, ogvppAaros xpucots drdpas 
evpeyéOns Ads. Anpdpards re, els trav ty KoplrOe dvrac- 
revodyrov, pesywor tas Uxel ordcets tocotroy ivéyxaro 
ahovrov olxober els rh» Tuppyrlay Gore avris pity ipfe rijs 
defapévns abrdyp wddews, 5 3’ vids avrod cai ‘Pepalwy xardory 10 
Bacuets. ro re rR Appodlrys lepdy obras zrobowwy Uxiipler _ 
Gore xAclovs % xAlas lepodotAous exéxryro éralpas, ds dveri- 
Oecay tH Oeg xal Gvdpes xal yuvaixes. xal 3:4 raéras otp 
worvexActro ) wédts xai exAour{{ero’ ol yap vatxAnpor padles 
éfasnAloxovro, xal 31a rovro 4 xapoysla gnoly 15 
ob savrés avdpds és KdpuOdr tof 6 mobs. 


cal 32) cat prnpoveveral ris éxalpa xpos rnp sredl(ovcay, ori 
ov purriepyds ef ob3' eplay Axroiro, elxciy eyo pévror 
Toadtn tpets dn xabetroy lorovs ty Boayet xpdévy rovry. 

21. Typ 32 roxo8eclay ris aédcus, 2£ Sy ‘lepéyupcs te 20 
elpnxe xat Evdofos xal &AXAos xal abrot 32 eBopey vewoti dve- 


2. Saxdova this probably three pieces of work’; aliter, 

udes part of the time during ‘I have lowered three masts,’ i.e. 

which the ‘I have ruined three shipmasters.’ 
power, previous to the estab- KaSarpeiy » a8 a nautical 

of ° : see was‘ to lower the mast,’ which was 

Dict. Geogr. 1 done when a vessel came into port ; 


- p. 676. 
6. dvBpds: this colossal statue of as applied to weaving, it meant ‘to 
Zeus is mentioned in the account of take down the web, when finished, 


Olympia, 8. 3. 30, No. 40. from the upright loom’: cp. Theoer. 
Sckanlvans abrév wikeus: = 15. Sh Ales po weceuieeriia su: 

@ i.” ie! ws 
10. 8 8 vids abro0: Tarquinius 20 : of Rhodes, a 


Priscus ; see §. 2. 3, and Livy, 1. 34, writer of about 300 B.C. 
where the story is told somewhat 31. EsSofes: of Cnidos, the 


y: ; 
19. tpeisg nabeiAov lorous: ‘I have vewori dvelyugbcions: in 44 


ee ee EE ee ee, Qe Ee eee oni? 
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§ prisre éphies, of’ g cere: § relus si rparwe(acdous Curse 
(avuw Teds asty TE (yg Tee AcpecepisGaw anres per < 
rys wolews 3 coudes anf rerrapéaevra ovedless WxEPX' 
ererequste 3 Seep res wédcus yenris Fw rem cpeus ou 
stpucyrre 8 rg sepSclp revry cal rd dpes avd 
re “Anson ivurdes § taverio fw requpes faeGas, ai ty 
tes Dies peous yrres 6 dues ton. TS pos, dparrerarat 
éxderte isases ani vepiestiés lore. § pis ow copuyy 
us Tye "Agpelirgs, 62d B rp expedd rhe Mapiege eivas 
Sacre «:iry, lacvsw piv ota Eyouvery pesrip 8” det Seavyors 
aak Tero ares. Geel 82 cal tx6ivde nai Uf EdrAaw ¥50 
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wdpewy twav preBluv ovvOr\‘PeoOar ti apes TH Al(yn rod dpous 
xpyyny explovoay els tiv addw do6’ IxavGs az’ aidrijs 
BSpevecOa. ote 3% nal ppedrwv evaopla card Thy wed, 
Adyoves 33 cal kara rv ’AxpoxdptvOow ob phy hyeis ye edopev. 
Tov 3 ovy EipixBov dycavros otros, _ 


qxee weplxAvoroy mpoAtzote 


*Axpoxdpivbov, 


lepdy dyOov, zérAw 'Adpod(ras, 
+0 xeplxAvotoy irot kara Bdbous dexréor, éxet cal dpdara Kai © 
Sadvopor AULBades Sujxovor de adbrod, ) rd wadratdy UaorAnsréoy 
thy Tlephyny eamoAd(ey cat xatdppuroy zotety 1d pos. 


éyradOa 3€ dace alvovta roy Wryyacoy dAGvat tad BeANepo= 


dvrov, srvoy Urzoy éx tod tpaxjArov trod Medovons avaza- 
Avra xara thy yopyoroplay’ réy 3 airdy dace xat thy “Iamov 
kpjimmy dvaBareiy ey re “EXtxGue aAngavta rp syuxe thy 


tmodcay aétpay. tnd dt TH 
1. owbA : ‘is formed’; 


cp. §. 3- 13, No. 26, where also this 
word is used of a stream formed by 
the combination of many sources: 
tedrcizovow al wy ya? wal wddur ovrGAl- 


“pes TH Tod Spovs 
in : this Hay exactly de- 
scribed by Pausanias (2. 3. 1-3) as 
being beyond the Agora on the way 
to a for issued ‘Gali ed 
ground close to the northern 

of the terrace on which the lower 
city was built, where there still are 
copious sprip This was the 
which Baripides speaks (Afed. 65) 
whi ipides s ( ; 
oepvoy snag sieges There 
is no need to suppose with Leake 
(Morea, 3. 24?) that the fountain 
to which bo refers was a dif- 
ferent one from that in Pausanias, 
and that it rose immediately below 
the precipices of the Acrocorinth, 
anf Afyovorw 82: there are now, 
were formerly, numerous cis- 


Tlepiyn 16 Diovhedy eorw, 


tems (¢péara) in the Acrocorinth; 


indeed, Strabo says as much four 
lines below. The difficulty of re- 
conciling his two statements seems 
to E. Curtius so great, that he 
regards this passage from Afyoun 
to eiSopev as an interpolation; Pelo- 
Ponnesos, 2. P. 593- 

6. Fxw vorov: from an un- 
certain ley of Euripides ; Dindorf, 
Fragm., No. 921. Meineke first 
pointed out (Vind. Strabon. p. 123) 
that the metre here is choriambic, 
and that the passage should be 


written in two, not in three, lines. 


Strabo shows by his comments that 
he misanderstood the meaning of 
wepleAvoros, which is the same as 
the ‘ bimaris’ of Horace, as Meineke 
remarks. 


13, dévawaXivra: ‘which sprang 


up’; cp. Hom. J/. 23. 692, 694: 


dvand\Acras ly Gus and ds s 
dydwadro. 

15. éwd 82 +h Tapivy : the upper 
fountain is meant. 


- ete erate: Stee, —— een a le ee ee, ee ne ee ate sf dhe genes. Deletes oo -ob epee) 
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¢pima eva Ghiye. Grd BR res copuges tpes dpcrow po ve 
epeparen 6 re [legsevess cai 6 "Erucds, dog HY_Aa cad pegs 

Sede, on 6 Kress colzes trererruces dpderigas, wepe— 

§ ey Sueves 873 Tes Cuclos cai Tes Bowries cal ry¥s MeyapcSos 

eat Tes axriray’.cw Ty Pucidc Kepurfies cal Suvesias wpos 
doséper 32... Exezcerres 82 rovres dzvavruy Té calotpera 

“Ovesa fq dcarecrevra pty Bawries ani KiSaipives éxd rear 
te Arnica 

22. "Aryy 8 res Tapedias ixarépes res py rd Adxatoy res The two 
82 Rey coi 0,9 cat Ainge Exdyes res wékews Seow ESdoqq- 

cesta ereiovs’ routy pty eww ypurras xpos tous cx THT 

"Aoias xpos 82 rois dx rys "Iradies ry Acxal. 1d 32 Ady atop 
lg Veectcrece Ty Tela carocciay Exow ov sOAARR oxiAy 32 
asteOcrvetas ereiiay repi dudexe éxardpaden ras cdou TH 

exi re Adyass. trrecOey 82 wepecreivovva § For pexpe 

eyes res Meysptos xAv(eves pix ved row Kopw6:axou 

asAroe, cmAg 8 éeti cai roves rd SloAcow apds ray érépar The 

ao eve Tey cara Sjouvivre sAncion deta trey Keyypeds. dy 3¢ Diolcos. 
Ty perefe roc Acjaiow cai [ayew ro res "Acpeles payreion 
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qpovpioy % 8 Olvdn ray Kopwoiev. dnd 82 rév Keyypedr 
& Sxowots, xa’ Sy 1d crevdy rod didAxov" Exes” 7 Kpop- 
puovia. xupdxecras 8é Tis novos tavrns 6 re Tapwrixds KéAros 
cal & "EAcvowraxds, tpéxoy tia 6 abrés Gv, cuvexis te 
pegecdd “Eppionxey. ext 32 re "lodpue nal 1d rot “IcOplov Tovedavos 5 
don. lepoy GAcet mrvdde: ovynpepés, Srov tov ayGva tGpy "lobpicy 
Koplyfior ovverédovr. 
Capture of 23. KopivOior 3° xd Palzng a exelvw re ouveptrovel- 
Corinth by ee 
Mummius, «ygay xal l3lq xpos “Pwpalous twepomrixds elxor, Gore tives 
B.C. 146. ai ray aplcBew napidvrwv rip olklay ab’réy edppycar 10 
xatayrAnoas BopBopor. dayri rovrwy pey ovv xat EAdwy Gp - - 
égjpaproy erway dlxas atrixa’ weppbelons yap afsoAdyou 
orparias, airy te xaréoxazro td Aeuxlov Mopplov cad raAdAa 
péypt Maxedovlas trd ‘Pwpalos éyévero, é» dAAots SAAwr 
mepnopévoy otpatmyyer ti» 8% xdpay ~cxov Tcxvdrioe tiv 15 
arelorny rhs Kopw6ias. ToAvBios 88 ra ovpBdvta wept rh 
ddrAwoww ey olxrov péper Adywy spoorlOnor xat Thy oTpariwrixny 
8rtywplay rh wept Ta tTéy reyvGy Epya cal ra dvabjpara. 
— of dot yap Weiy zapay eppyspévovs tlyaxas én’ Udovs, ser- 
or Tevovras 3 Tovs orparioras emi Tovrer.  svopd(e. 3° a’Tap 20 
a to"AntoreBou ypadiy rot Avvicov, ep’ ob ries elpij8al pact 
TO ovdey mpds Tov had cat rév ‘Hpaxdda rap xara- 


3. 78 orevdv: Strabo (lo. cit) 21. "AporrelBov: Aristides of 
and other ancient writers estimate Thebes was a somewhat older con- 
the width at 40 stades; it is in a gerd ie gk ae 


miles, or 32 stades. Pliny (35. 98) tells us that he es 
5 IloceBavos lepdv: this sanc- cially excelled in rep 
, the site of which wasexcavated acter and ta but he does 
in 1883 by the French School, Jayon not seem accura a fg distinguish 
the eastern side of the Isthmus, not far between him and grandson of 
sleet A pun ol & gece the same name; Dict. Ant. 2. 


a ; 

16. Teds Se: this pa is this sayi meant ‘That has nothing 

quoted from Strabo in singe i to do with Dionysus,’ and was 

works as Bk. 40, sin oa i: originally @ protest on the t of 
19. éw’ ddovus: ‘tothe ground.” the spectators erg Greek 
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iapiamucs (otis, tan 02 Severe aventipow ey rp Axpyrpcip 

re oy Panwy ciUiuscctes igyes iupaper ins.~peGdrvres 3¢ ree 
§ dAAae ered-_sus tree dy “Pung ra shasta ami dguota é- 
rede cquser rus 0 coi of coho res “Pupys xerezs foyes- 
pryedocpes yep as pater § Gulereyres 6 Noses, os Gavi, 
peretes jehas res beyhein. Acvandics 2 careccevacas 

re vs Eirvy-es icpép ani creer true )peeu y-Wware cw axe” 

do axtcdstew 6 Miupist, ot cospaous TE icpew pix avedei fees, 

er érelucur ou axttene 34, GA arcOqee cedcowes efpay 

@ 3oikerar sodas U yeeyees Extives ot dpestisas cwddy, GOT 
T-t:<jpen ree dveédrres pace. tellin BR xedeow _<paPe The cay 
ee | Ses Sen ee ee ee ee 
15 bd Tey Cisrias, Croiceus TEepParres Tow &zeAcvbepixew does Cacae | 
theictroes- of ra ipcizis myotvres cal revs rog¢eus cwarvanxd- 

Frovret eipiexee dotpactrew repedruy thiby, TOAd 52 aul 
xeerare Garpdforres BR rip narecnevyy obdive roger 
asxews;yrew clases, Gete evtopyoastes Tar TeovTuy cal 

so Rankiueres relics wexpexopurOlanw txispucey thy “‘Pogys” 

eure yap dxalow ra cx rey Tapes Andbérta, cal pucta 
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ra dotpdxwa. ar’ dpyas py ovp eripydy opddpa dpuolos 
Tois xaAxdpact Trois xopwhtovpyéow, clr’ e@aavcavro ris 
aoxovoins, éxAtxdvprwoy tap dotpdxwy Kal od catwplwpévwr 
rév mrelorov. 7 pév 37 wérts 7 réy KopwOlwy peyddn te cal 


= -. = a - 1 - me - id ‘- = 
Teele tate ene eg aE le, Ba tice tn ip cho gle cata gal eclectic diys Magn ats PITA D Bm ass maine 1 pd ling many, mgm 


arovola did mavrds inipfer, dvdpav re nindpnoe ayabar els 5 


ré rd rodtrixd cal els rds réxvas tas dnpioupytcds’ pddwora 
yap xal évratéa xat ey Sixvdve nbfyOn ypadexy re xal wAa- 
ottxh) Kal waca 4 Tovatrn Snptovpyla. ydpay 3 foxey ovx 
evyewr odddpa, GAAA oKodrrdy re xal tpaxeiay, ad’ ob adyres 
édpudevra KépivOov elpjxact xat xapouud(ovrat 


KépivOos dppug re xat xotdalverat. oe. 


No. 43.—OUTLETS OF THE LAKES OF PHENEUS AND 
STYMPHALUS. 


(VIII. 8. 4.) 


The disappearance and reappearance of streams is a feature 
of common occurrence in the limestone soil of Greece, and has 
already been noticed in these extracts in connexion with the 
Alpheius and Eurotas (No. 40), and will occur again in the account 
of the Cephisus in Boeotia and the Copaic lake (No. 45). In the 
latter of these two passages Strabo has clearly explained the 
causes, Owing to which lakes are at one time formed and at 
another drained, when changes in the subterranean channels 
take place ; and, as he points out, it is possible in some cases to 
demonstrate the connexion between the lake and the stream which 
issues from it at some distance off, because the subsidence of the 
one corresponds to the flooding of the other. A Greek engineer, 
M. Siderides, is now engaged in exploring some of these subter- 
ranean outlets, and into one of them, the catavofhra of Versova, 
which partially drains the plain of Tegea, he succeeded in pene- 
trating to a depth of 262 feet below the level of the plain, and 394 


3. Katwpiepivev: ‘well exe- which is here attributed to the site 
cuted.’ of Corinth is characteristic of the 
11. KépivOos S6pug re: ‘Corinth mountains of Greece, which are 
is beetle-browed and fullofhollows’; everywhere dppuderres and woAdrry- 
the precipitous and rifted appearance ou, fos. f ; 


ae eee i a ee 
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feet from the entrance hormostally. The pessages m some im- 
stances were extremely narrow, and the chief objects by which 
they had been choked were wood, pebbles, and mane-stalks, 
carried along by the food-waters. There is good hope that when 
the cafecvthrar have been enlarged by the help of dynamite, 
which has already been done in the case of that of Versova, a com- 
siderable amount of marshy ground may be rendered fertile and 
heakhby. Revue de Géogrepkie for 1892, pp. 343-345- 

The Sipebper or ‘swallow’ of the lake of Pheneus in northern 
farncus im antoquity, s0 that Catullus (68. 109-112) compares to it the 
absorbing character of Lacdamia's love :— 

*—tamgo te absorbens vertice amoris 
Aestas im abreptum detulerat barathrem ; 
Quale ferunt Gran Pheneum prope Cyilencum 
Siccare emulsa pmgue palude solum.’ 
During the present century this lake has passed throngh more than 
one phase of change In 1806, when Leake visited it, the marshi- 
ness of the soil of the plain of Fonia (Pheneus) was the only sign 
of the presence of water. Fifteen years later the cs/avethra was 
blocked and the waters gradually rose until they reached the depth 
of 150 & im places; but in 1832, about the time of the arrival of the 
young king Otho in Greece—and the coincidence of the two events 
was regarded as a favourable omen—the lake disappeared and the 
land which # covered was restored to cultivation, while at the same 
ume the Ladon and the Alpheius rose, and the country about 
Olympea was inundated. When I saw it, however, in 1853, the 
whole valley was once more filled with a very extensive sheet of 
water. Leake, Morea, 3. p. 151; Curtius, Pelofonneses, 1. p. 189. 


4. Tlept 8% ree "AAdetod cai rod Etpsra rd cup BeBnads Catavo- 
supabofor elpyra: cal 13 sept "Epacitvoy rv exdiddvra ex rigs Weel 
Lropperidos Aluygs eis rhy ‘Apyelay vuvl, xpérepoy 3° ove lakes. 
dxevra ixpvow, rar Bepdbpur, & xadodory of "Apxddes (épe8pa, 


1. wed “Adgued: cp. 8 3. 12, Mount Chaon, at the extreme west- 


Na 40. ern angle of the plain of 
2. Epestvev: cp. 8.6.8. The 4. Beptipev: this is form 
river issees from a copices source of Bégadpew: the modem 


at the catrance of a cavern below name is cafevetira. 


peep ran 
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TudAGy dvray cai ph dexopévwy azdpacw, Gore ray toy 
=Srupparloy xédw viv pey nal wévre dcéxew cradlous azd tH 
Alfgewns, tore 3 ex” abrips xeioOa. ravayrla 3’ 5 Adduy Exabe 
Tow fetparos exisxeOdyros zor? 31d thy Eudpafisy ray anyer 
ouvpnecdrvta yap Ta xepi Pevedy BépeOpa xd ceicpod, 3c Sv 5 
Hy % popd, porny exolnce roo pevparos péxpt rey xara Babous 
AcBéy rijs sys. «at ol pey ofrw Adyovow *Eparocbévys 
3E gyor wept Devedy piy rdv "Avlay cxadrotpevoy sxotrapds 
Aupwdlew Ta xpd THs wWeAcws, catadvecOa: 3° els rivas jOpous 
ofs xadeicba: (épeOpa’ rotray 8 eudpaybévrwrv io6’ Ere 10 
DwepxeioGa 1d Bop els ra wedla, xddw 3° dvacropoupsdvey 
EOpouy ex rév aedlov exxecdy els ray Addwra xal roy ‘AApasy 
epPddAreEw, Sore cat ris "OdAvurlas crvoORval xore ry repl 
TO lepdy yiv, ray 8& Aluyny ovotadrARvar rdp "Epacivoy 32 
aapa Truppddov péorra vaodtvra izd 1d Spos ev ry ’Apyelg 15 
ad\w dvapavivar &d 3) xal “Idupdrn xoAwpxotrra rip 
Sripparoy xal pydey sepalvovra emyeippoa thy xarddvow 
axodpdfa oxdyyous soptrdpevoy zodrots, zatcacbar 8t &o- 
onplas yevopérns. 


1. pa oe ee ee Se Ce ee 
admitting of appears into an arched cavern at the 
off’: in a similar sense verb foot of an escarpment of rock ; bat 
awepdes is used of ‘ a —s iin other cases the term ‘ strainer ° is 
body of water in 1. 3. paca: quite applicable, for the appearance 
7d =. ov, eng 


right, that being ‘about the real the work of Heracles (Pans. 8. 14.2), 

the flooding of the land of Olympia 
of Stymphalus and the margin of by the overflow of the Alpheius was 
the described in 


Arcadia. cam Aa gplistel i 
Q- qpous: sometimes, as in the Pascoe basen . 
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‘NORTHERN GREECE. 





No. 44—ATTICA. 
CX. L. 3, 4, 15, 16, 19, 23, 24) 


It is difficuk to bebeve that Strabo had not visited a place of so 
great interest aad historical importance as Athens, and yet the 
probabilities seem to be against his having done so. His descrip- 
tion of the city aad of objects in its neighbourhood does not read 
like that of an eye-witness, and the flourish of rhetoric with which 
be deprecates the necessity of giving a detailed account of it points 
in the same direction. Too great stress should not be laid on the e 
latter of these two arguments, because in speaking of Rome also, 
though he had resided in that city, Strabo only describes one 
building at all elaborately ; still, in the case of Athens he confines 
himself more completely to generalities. It is noticeable, too, that 
in dealing with one debated point, which, if he had been on the 
spot, we might expect him to have investigated for himself—the 
quality of the water of the Eridanus, which rose close to Athens 
(§ 19)—he quotes the testimony of others. See General Introduc- 


tion, p. 18. 

8. "Acrh 8 doriy [9 7Arrixy] dugiOddrarros, orev 1d Shape and 
apérop, cir’ els rh» pecdyaay szAariverat, pnvoeds 3° ovdey ar rags 
qrroy dmuotpogyy AapSdve apos 'Opwsdy rijs Bowerlas rd 
xupriw fxovcay apos Oaddrry’ rotro 8 dori 1d devrepon 
aoe ue ok tae coast Sieh ees Ltteer chee’ pov : the 
Hes thai of the gromentery of second of the three § of Attn 

Q . 
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srevpdy egov ris "Arrucis. 1d 3¢ Aowwdy Boy Td apoodpatiéy 


dort xAcvpdy aad ris "Opeztas ext dtow xapareivoy péype 
tgs Meyapltos, § *Arrixh dpewh, toAvervupds Tis, dseipyouca 
Th» Bowrlay axd ris ’Arrudjs: Gof, Sxep cixow & ros 
apdécber, loOpov ylveoOar Thy Bovstlay audiOddarroy obser § 
ris tplrns xepporjoov ris Ac Seions, dxoAapBdvorra yrds ra 
xpos tH TleAonoryncy rip re Meyaplda cal ray Arrixgy. dd 


32 rovro « 


ai ’Axryy dace AcxOjvas rd zadady cai “Acrixyy 


Thy voy ’Arrixhy sapovopacbeicay, Sti trois Speow vaondarexe 


Td srcloTor pépos abrijs GAtreves xal orevdy, phe 3° dfvo- 10 


Ady~ Kexpnyevoy, zpowesrwxds péype Vovviov. 

4. Mera 3y Kpoppvéva trépxeyrat ris axris al Txerpesyides 
zérpat adpodoy ovx dmodelzoveat apos Oadarry txtp avtéy 
3° dorly 4 ddds 9 ext Meydpwr cal ris “Arruxis axd roo 
loOpot otre 3 adddpa aAnoid(ea rais aérpas 4 ddds 
Gore soAAaxod xal zapdxpnpyds dors 31a 7d trepaelpevow Spos 


which faces east. Strabo had 
mentioned the south-western side in 


4- tv rots wpbo6ev: in 8.1.3 Strabo 
divides Greece (somewhat arbitrarily) 
into four peninsulas: these, com- 
mencing from the S., are (1) the Pelo- 

with i its isthmus at Corinth; . 


raralla of the Ambracian and Ma- 
gulfs. This division he recapi- 
flatts, as rogards the fist three of 
these ‘ peninsulas,’ in the opening 
sentences of Book ix. The present 


however, hig irreconcil- 
able with na view, for though 
Boeotia may, if , be re 


Eetweea ts 


16. wapdxpyyves: 
i.e. there are preeipices above 
and below it. The character of the 
pass is ex by its modern name 
Kas} or the Bad Staircase. 
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15. Addos 3° éorly 4 Movruxia xeppornord(wr cal xoidos 
cal ixdéyopuos woAd pépos diver re xal éxirndes Sor’ olxjoces 
déxecOar, crople 8% puxpe@ thy elcodoy Exwv. txonlzrover 3 
aire Ayéves rpeis. 1d ey ovy wadratdy ererelytoTo Kal oury- 
xtoro 7 Movuvuxla xapazAnolws dosep 9 roy “Podlwy adds, 
BpoveAndvia re szepiBdry roy re Tetpara xal rovs Aysdvas 


wAnpets vewpluy, ey ols xal 4 SaAodixn PAwvos Epyos Sfidy 
Te Ww vavorabpor tais terpaxoglas vavoly, Sy ov«. éddrrovs 


I. Miovvuxla: originally the 
name Munychia was restricted to 
the hill which lies on the north- 
eastern side of the Piraic peninsula, 
and forms its highest point; this 

Piracus, the 


to the further of the peninsula 
beyond the isthmus which separates 
the harbours of Zea and Piraeus; and 
in this passage we see that it is made 
to include the town of Piraeus also. 
xothog xal twévopos: ‘hol- 
lowed out and undermined’; this 
was probably in part the result of 
quarrying, for numerous traces of 
Feed are yg “ these hills at 
present ° or twdvopos in 

this sense, ep adi 8. 17, No. 61, 
where a district is said to be iwdvo- 


ychia; these are the same 
bare Pibaipe beg (1. 93) describes 
as Apévas Tptis avropves. 

5. r sav ‘Poblov wéks: 
i.e. with broad straight streets, the 
houses of which rose one above 
another like the seats of a theatre. 
Under the auspices of Pericles, 
Piraeus was laid out by the famous 
architect, Hi mus of Miletus, 
who af built the city of 
Rhodes. 


. vewplev: traces of the sub- 
structions of the docks (vedoorxos) 
which belonged to these dockyards 


are still visible under water both at 
sai ort lege pipes : ae 

AocSiey: more properly called 
oxevoOhun, a naval arsenal, where 
tackling and other appliances of 


ships, as well as munitions of war, 


were housed. From a passage in 
Pliny 7: 1325) where this ‘armamen- 
tarium is mentioned, it has been 
wrongly concluded that it was a 
but Strabo here clearly distinguishes 
t ere clearly distinguishes 
it from the et ar See Dict. 
“tt p- 191. tolag ars of this 
ing was great antiquity ; 
Pluta oy Sits taste 2 
struction by Su of it as 
bavya(spevow Epyow: Sulla,t4. An 
inscription which was di in 
1881 proves that its site was on the 
north-east side of the port of Zea; 
see Foucasrt, L’ Arsenal de Philon, 
in vol. 6 arp erieagiae de Corre- 
spondance gue, Pp. 540, where 
sap of the isscripaion is given, 
containing the original] contract for 
the erection of the building. 
Pidovos: this eminent archi- 
tect, who is mentioned Cicero 
De Orat. 1. 14. 62) as ‘Philonem 
illum architectum, qui Atheniensibus 
armamentarium fecit,’ was employed 
on this work by the orator Lycurgus, 
=a goon this the 
: s: was 
number of shaews with which L 
curgus provid State ; 
Econ. of Athens (2nd ed.) p. 270. 
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verrapdéasera cteblag ré paces, ewdstrevra rd Gore re 
Mlepascs. of 32 sedrAct sédques rd reixos xeripecYar cal 
g Tes Mewvyies igupa, rép re Tlapast owdereday els dAlyqy Sar 
darexlay typ sepl revs Aipdves cal rs leply ree Aids row 
curgpes: ree 32 lepes ra pty erelies fre: sivexas Gampactrods, 
ipye raw emgaviw reymras, rd 3 Exacdpes dxipcdvras. 
carlewesra: 32 cal rd paxpa teixy, Aaxcteiporlus pep aabe- 
10 Aderaw spdrepen ‘Pupalas 3° Setrepon, grixa LédAas tx wodsop- 
ales eTie cal rin [leipesd cai re ere. | 
16. Td 8 dere aard airpa toriv dy xedip azepunxovupdérg Athe 
xbadep” ext 32 ry acrpg vd THs "Agwas lepds, 3 re dpxaios 
veios 6 rxs Tledsddes dy § b de Bester Avyvos, nal 6 MapGeray 
15 dy cxoigees "Icrives, dy § 1d row Deadiow Epyow hegdsrivon F 
"AOnra. aGAAd yap als zAROOS Cuzizren Tey wepl Tes ZEAE 
TaiTysS Guveusdrew re cai diaBouptray dare sreovd(ey, py 


aospiva tx ree Ssrees oxtty resra 3 iy paxpa refxy 
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sorazay 6 KadAlpayos yeAay dyer, ef res 
téy AOnvaloy xapbdvous - 
advocerbar xabapdy ydvos ’Hpidavoio, 


Oappet ypddew ras 


“ov cal ra Booxypara axdoxoir’ Sy. elot piv viv al zryal 


xaBapod cat xorlpov f8aros, ds gaciw, éxros ray Awydpous 
xadoupérwy avdGy szAnoloy rod Avxelov’ apdrepow 8% xat 
xpi Kateoxevaotd tts tAnoloy woAAOD Kal Kadod iaros el 
dé ph viv, rl dy ely Oavpacrey, el wdAat word Kal caOapdy Fp 
a@ore xal xdérisoy eivat, peréBare d€ dorepoy ; ey pey ov» rois 
xa@ &xaora rogovros ovow ovx éevddxerac dcarplBecy, ov 
Bhp ovde oryn wapedOciy dore pnd’ ey xeharaip pynobjval 


TU@y. 


5 


23. Tay 8 dpay ra pey ey dydparr pddord eorw & re. 


‘Yunrrds xat BotAnoads xat AvxaBnyrrés, Ere 32 T1dpyns xai 
KopvdadAds. pappdpov 3° éort rijs re “Yunrrlas cai ris Tevr- 


treatise oa the Rivers of the World 
is one of the lost prose works of 
Callimach 


us, , 

3. "HpBavote: this passage is 
interesting as bearing on the ques- 
tion of the position and course of 
the Eridanus at Athens. Until 
lately it has been supposed that 
that river was the stream which 
rises on the side of Mount Hy- 
mettus, at the copious source known 
in antiquity as KvAAov Dfpa, and 
flows into the Ilisus on its left bank 
before it reaches Athens. This 
view is still maintained by Curtius 
in his latest work, Stadtgeschichte 
von Athen (1891). Dr. Dorpfeld, 
on the other hand, has started 
another and highly plausible theory 
about a course, Akg turns in no 
slight degree on the present remarks 
afStrabe Acconding to him the 
Eridanus was a considerable stream, 
which flowed from the south- 
western slopes of Lycabettus, and 
passed through the northern part 
of Athens from E. to W., emerpi 
near the Dipylon Gate, after w 


it joined the Ilisus. The objects 
which Strabo notices as being near 
the source—the gate of Diochares 
and the Lyceum—were on the right 
bank of the Ilisus southward of Ly- 
cabettus; and if we su that 
the river traversed the city—in doi 
which it would easily be con 
into a public sewer—we have the 
explanation of Callimachus’ state- 
ment, that in his time cattle would 
not drink of it. Dérpfeld, in 
BMittheil. des athen. Institutes, 13. 
pp. 213 foll. A summary of his 
views is given in Miss Harrison’s 
Mythology and Monuments of An- 
ctent Athens, pp. 223-224. 

14. BpAnoods: it is noticeable 


that while this mountain is not . 


called Pentelicus by any writer 
before Pausanias, the marble which 
came from it was called Pentelic 
from the deme of Pentele, from 
which also the mountain subse- 
quently obtained its now familiar 
rn Tparrias: the ‘trabes H 
1s. : - y- 
mettiae eof Hor. Od. 3. 18. 3 were 
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ecuge cdUuera plradrvta zAgeion tas tOkcas” 6 3” “Tynrros 
cal péds Egorop roel. va 3 dpyupeia ra ty ry “Arrixy car’ The 
dpyas pty de dfdroye, revi 3° teAcizer’ cal 39 xal of Epyate- 
pero, Tas peredAclas deBeriis ‘Sraxovoters, TH» waAraidy 

5 ¢xBoddde cal ceaplay dvaxevetorres cipoxoy Ere 2£ abras 
éxocabaipoperoy apyépios, ray dpyales dzelpas cageepevorrep. 
roe 82 péAcros aplorow rey sdyray dvros rod Arrixcod zoAd 
Badnerédy gait rd ey rois dpyupelas, 8 cal dxdaricroy xa- 
Aovew awd roo tpéwov ras oxevaclas. 

10 «6-24. * Tlorapot 3 lols & pew Kndicods ex Tprvepdeow ras The: 
dpyads Exeey ples 8% Bd ros redlou, 2g’ oF cal § yéGvpa xaiol =| 
yequpiopol, 3a 82 rév oxerdy rép dxd rot Screos els row 
Tetpasa cabycdvrey UxdBecw els TO Padrnpexds, yepappddys 
td sAdoy, O¢pous 82 pecovra: reAdws. ors 32 rowitros padAcey 

1s 6 "IAtoods, ex Barépow pépovs rot creos plu» eis rh» avray 
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No. 45.—BOEOTIA; THE EURIPUS; DRAINAGE OF THE 
COPAIC LAKE. 
(IX. 2 2, 8, 16, 17, 18.) 

. Boeotia was composed of two basins or valleys, the chief towns 
of which were Orchomenus and Thebes respectively ; but whereas 
the basin of Orchomenus was completely surrounded by mountains, 
and had no natural outlet for its waters, the greater part of the 
district of Thebes was drained by the Asopus, which flowed into 
the Euboic sea, while Thebes itself lay in a plain of its own. The 
internal history of the country turns on these two cities, the former _ 
having been the more important during the heroic age, the latter in 
the subsequent period. ; 

The remarks of Ephorus, which Strabo quotes, on the effect of 
want of culture in neutralizing the advantageous position of Boeotia, 
are an excellent speeimen of criticism applied to historical 
geography. He might also have noticed that the boorishness of 
the people was in part a result of the climate. At the present day 
the Boeotian peasant is still distinguished from the rest of his 
countrymen by his heaviness of temperament and his incivility. 


Boeotia 2. "Eqopos 3¢ xal ratrn xpelrrw rhy Bowrlay dzodalver 
three seas. TGv Sudpwy COvGy cai Sts porn rpcOddrarrds éore xad Aqudevwr 
ebrope’ arecdpup, emt pey rg Kpioalp xddmp kat re Kopw- 
Oraxg ra ex ris IraAlas xai SixeAlas cat AcBins dexopérn, 
éxi 8% réy mpds EvBoray pepay é¢’ ixdrepa rod Evplaov oxt(o- 5 
pévns tis wapaAlas rh py eat rhy AvAa cat ri Tavaypixhy 
ty 8° emt ray Ladyavda xal rip "AvOnddva, rH yey evar ovvexij 
tay kar’ Atyvaroy xai Kizpov xal ras vicous OdAarray ry 32 
thy xara Maxeddvas xat riv Tpomorridta xat roy “EAAjozop- 
Nearness tov. mpoorlOnoe 8% Sri xal ri EvBoray rpdézoy rwa pépos 10 
of Euboes. giris sexolnxey 5 Eviptxos ofrw crevds dy xai yepupg ovve- 
a of the wo which Strabo bas cen TA pe is fol owed by 
sted eons, at the end of the the participle 8ex the present 


clause is infinitival with efva: ow- 
§ dai 82: there is an anacolu- ey, as if gyol was understood. 


e 
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(exypinee phe aivip Uexhitipy. tw pls bv xbpar trasnet 
ded rarra, cal Gq. spits Yyepevlas cbguis yeu, dywys 32 These 
ani wesdelg ph ypqeapdvous Umpedei rovs del apoicropévoes Yemen 
esrgt, d caf rl sore cardpucay, xi puxpow riv ypdver by wa 
§ euppciver, cabixep "Exepeurdotes Bale redcorfearres yap 
piveus aerys pioer alrey 3¢ civas Td Asyus cal ducrlas ras 
apis dxOpcveus Giyupqres, pévys 8 UxipeAgORva: Tes care 
sDreuen dperes. Gea 32 sposOcivas dior: rovro xpos “EA- 


eypeutiépacs EOveo: wedcpowres ovdey éorro réy roovreas 
waderpdres, op’ ob b¢ ipfarre apis qpcpdrepa EOrq cai Goda 
15 Teves xdvrer Kbpiot. 
8. Eire Amay péyas dy codove: Bafiy Aydva’ cif 4 Avis Aulis. 
werpuses yaploy cei xepqy Taraypainy Ay 8 eort serrf- 
covre sdoins, Ger’ elxos réy vavorabpoy ray ‘EXArpus ty Te 
peyddy wxdpfas Asem. cal d Edperos 8 lori xAnoloy & The 
20 XeAxBos, ls be dd Lourloy orddios sevracdoin eBous- -=tPs 
sevta’ fers 3° dx’ etry yipupa dlzrcOpos, &s elpnxa’ avpyos 


Aare perro gait, 7h Oi shay sha wm medida. 
ret. ) : before 
(Afiwell. Cri po 180) emendation Tre eee 
of deel pelt of 20. B8en norte : 
@ upés “EAAqves: ‘im dealing the MSS. read crédte: iSSenheorre. 
with Greeks. Some number has clearly been 
3y bat expr gin apy ae ag gp nina Moodie 
merc epithet 2 ° wevrecée: being easily 
sarep bill, the ee ee OO this bridge 
at af. 
arth pe Dt pt Par inter- was first constructed twenty- 
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B &xardpwben éplornxer 5 pew ex rs XadxBos 5 3 ex ris 
Bowwsrlas* dipxodopynra: 3° els avrovs cipty£. wepi d€ Tips 
zaXippoias rod Etplzov rocotroy pdvoy elxeity ixavoy, Sre 
éxrdxts peraSddAew gact xal’ Hyépay éxdorny xal vixra 
thy 3 alriay dy dAAos oxexréoy. ~ ~ 5 


Its tides. 


Drainage 16. Téy 32 wedlov rovrey Tra pey auvde, woTapep 
Sia 4 dpayeopévay els atrd, trav 8 eumenrdvroy eira expioes 
plains. Aapufavdvrer ra 3 dvépuxrat xal yewpyeirat wavrodazés 
dud Thy evxapzlay. Uudyrpov 3 xal onpayyddous ovens Kata 
Subter- Bdbous ris yijs, cveropol yevoperot wodAdais efaicros rovs 10 
dxeniaepe piv Eppafay t&v aépwv rovs 82 dvlefay, ros pev péxpe rijs 


éxipavelas tous 3¢ 3: vrovdpwr’ ovpBalver 33) xai rois Wace 
rois pey 8° trovdper lpecbar rap felOpev rois 3° éxxodAjjs, 
rots Te Avalos cal Tois woraplos. etyxwobdvrwy 3€ Kata 
BdOous ray xdpww abfeoOa ras Alpvas ovpBaiver péxpt Tay 15 


this (13. 47. 3-6), describes how 
dams were carried out into the sea 
from either shore, and towers erected 
at their extremities, while the inter- 


divided in the middle by a rock, on 
which now stands a fort, and the 
two arms together measure 205 ft. 
across, thus approximating closely 
to Strabo's estimate of two plethra 


Sag ft.). 
pyras 8 dis abrovs 
¥ soar: this has usually been taken 
to mean ‘a channel for the stream 
has been constructed between them’; 
but this hardly gives the right mean- 
ing either to «is or to ovpeyf. It is 
better, with De Bréquigny (quoted 
= the French Translation of Strabo, 
vol. 3, Eclaircissemens, Pp. 39). to 
translate it as ‘a secret passage has 
been constructed (on either side] 
so as to communicate with these 
eed wakippolas: the 
extra- 
éediney changes of the current in 


this channel attracted pe notice 
in antigui are re to in 
the pape tal Aiaiics téaa of 
Ae (Ag. 191), the orovdes 
wopOycs of Sophocles (Ant. 1145), 
sat the — of — Evpros of 
ipides (/ph. Taur.6,7). They 
take place, me seven times in the 
twenty-four hours, as Strabo says, 
but at irregular intervals. Admiral 
Mansell, who opel at Chalcis, and 
observed these currents during six- 
teen years, has done much towards 
discovering a rule which governs 
meg changes ; Api tose doubtfully 
t in arding as a true 
lana Me See his remarks in 

urray’s Greece, pp. 387, 388. 

7. tev 8 tumwrévrev: ‘ thongh 
the rivers that enter them after. 
wards find means of escape.’ The 
awkwardness of the passage seems 
hardly lessened by reading with 
raph tH ta kepmrrrévrev. 

9. twévrpev: on the subterra- 
nean passages see 8. 8. 4, No. 43. 


a ae i SGeweeed, Gene ieee capes cee ee ee th Ss, Seka ghee aren 
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elcotj.tpes tésus eore cal wddecs carazireoOa: cal xdpas, 
dyn, i yreg 3¢ raw eoten § Dov évaxadsrresOat, cal rovs 
axreys rezovs were pty tAcigGa: werd 32 we(eveoOat, cal ras 
avras trodes wore pty éxl ry Alpry wore 3¢ Exaber xeicGat. 

$ 17. Serrés 3¢ rocre yiveras’ cal ydp pevovcds axiqresy Chang 
rap rédcus, Strap § aifgers TGs Sddrey Grav Fors Srep- EP 
yroces ke tyes raw clagecay § 3a dxoctaciy, cal 31a “ties 
dransper, Gray TY TAQeespy aipbewevcarres TOAAGKIS GwaA- 
Aayyy Topisuvras row GoSov Tip perdAgyu téy xupluy réz 

10 dzwler § tas dv Hye. awapaxodevbei 8¢ rots ovras dyoiKie- 
Gcist ro Tay axray xpoeyyopley GudaTrovou, ropes Tpdrepor Evide 
Acyoucras Exd rod erp PeSyucros rowucSs, riz pyxérs AdyeoOas TOR 
ervpes Taras ydp dud res zAdrys rev cazey elpnoGar 
xifaroy cai TMAera:ces rous dxd cetpAaclas (Gyras, d\Ad vow 
tsdseGery ras Aiures olxovrres ovedr’ dy xpocayopevorro 
érvpes. “Eros re xai “EAc&y cal Elidoton exAg6q 8:4 13 ext 
ros cow idptcbar rev 5¢ ovy dpolas Exar ravra, 9 dvoixic- 


yeroperes éxpyceis’ xai ydp rovre Separds. 

20 18. Awdot de cal $ Kuguovds robre péksora ri Kuxaida Sabeic 
Aipyay wAnpos. arfoudyns yap abras Gore xuduvcterr Cone 
natrawoOgra: ras Koxas, &s & re zoinrys dropd(e, cal aa lake. 


waters not being saficient to sub- dition of the land. - Lolling is 
. them owing to their elevation correct in deriving the 
or di off; or % may be from name of Plataca from the table-laad 
removal.’ ean) oo which the towa was 

> Tw perdly viv xuplev: beilt: Hellenische Landeshunde, 
* exchange to positions.” p. 236, 

12, red evupBePiycdéres remiss 16, “EXenw wal EtAionvev: villages 
“local circumstances.’ in the district of T 

13. WAaresds yep: Strabo is ua- 22. Sve wecerde: Fs. 02; the 
fortunate here ia his etymology lake is men in 

the case of Limnae Homer under the name Cephisis ; 


ee ee : tiak salon Kis Yditcah Relat gta " r ero pasem, ‘wate. 0! Lage Bidar eh mate aati} anes i oR ttl aap Ta SE a AT hem wl al moat 4 


Sabter- - 
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avréy 4 Alun ry eawveplay eDnde, xdopua yernbey mpds tH 
Alu wAnoloy rév KwxGy dvdyfey tad yas peidpor Scor 
tptdxovra oradlwy xal éd¢£aro rév worapdy, etra éféppnter els 


Thy e@middvetay xara Adpupvay rijs Aoxpidos thy dye 


xat 


yap érdépa éorly, js eumjoOnper, 7 Bowwortaxy, eat rhs 


Oadrdrrn, f} mporéOecay “Pwpatos thy ave. 


caXeira 3 6 


rowos "Ayxén’ ore 3% Kal Alpyn Spdvvpos’ evredOen 3 Hdy 


& Knygicods exdlfdwow eat rv Oddrarray. 


Tore pey ovp 


mwavoapéms tis ZAnppupldos, madrAa Kat rod Kiyddvou rots 
mapocxotow Unipse, TARY ray dy KaTaToGeoay TéAEwy. WAaALY 


2. ond yi pone. the chief 
emissaries which carry the waters of 
the Copais into the Euboic sea lie in 
the north-eastern arm of the lake, 
on which the town of Copae was 
situated; but another drains some 
portion into a smaller lake on the 
eastern side, called oe The 
stream which is formed y the first- 
named of these, after a subterranean 
course of about 4 miles, emerges 
near the site of Upper Larymna, 
forming a clear deep basin, from 
which it flows to the sea in a con- 
siderable stream. Of late years a 
large portion of the Copaic lake 
has been drained by a French com- 

y, who have diverted its waters 

means of a tunnel. into the lake 
Hylice (Z. of Lrekers). A plan of 
these engineering works (which are 
still in progress) is given by Herr 


. Kraus in the M/sttherlungen of the 


. Soc. of Vienna, vol. 35, for 
1892; see also his description on 
p- 390. In ancient times too drain- 
age works were carried out on a 
great scale, and an account of the 
remains of these is given in a paper 
by M. Kambanis in the Bull. de 
Coreip. hellénigue for 18932, pp. 
123 foll., Le Dessdchement du 


Copats par les Anctens. It ap- 


oy 3 eyxoupdvay roy aépwv, d peraddreurns Kpdrns dyip Xad- 


pears that by means of dykes three 
t canals were formed, one on 
e northern and one on the southern 
bank of the lake, and one running 
through its middle, so placed as to 
carry off the waters of the chief 
streams that inundate this area into 
the cafavothrae at the further ex- 
tremity. The character of the ma- 
sonry that has been found in these 
implies that the work was executed 
at a very early period, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that at that 
time the catavothrae were in better 
working order than they are at pre- 
sent. ese discoveries lend credi- 
bility to the tradition mentioned by 
Strabo (9. 2. 4°). that the site of the 
Jake was formerly drained and culti- 
vated, and that this was the origin of 
the wealth of Orchomenns. 
3. dippnfev: ‘the river bursts 
forth. fet 
§. he pvfiobypev: in 9. 2. 13 
ipuslva Te, wa as é Eygicots 
ixdiBeor. The fewer Larymna re- 
tains the ancient name in the form 
7. “Ayxéq: i.e *Avaxos, ‘ out- 
flow.’ 
11. evrfs: 


gineer se 18. 1. 30 Tee a 


oe nn eee 
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xidevs dpaxabalpes ra eudpdypara éxatcare cramacdyrep 
réy Bowsrés, calxep, os avrds dy tH apds "AddLardpor éxt- 
oToly gnow, dveyuyptver yoy zOMG», ey ols ol uty rd” 
"Opxoperde olxeioGas riv dpyaion vxedduBayos, ol 3° "EXevoiva 

sxal ’AOywas xapd rdw Tplreva worapdy Adyera: 3 olxloas 
Kéxpowa, julxa ras Bowsrias éxiipfe cadovydsns tore "Oyvyias, 
ddancGyvas 3¢ ravras exxAvobelcas torepov. yevtoOas 3€ 
Gace cal xara ‘Opxouerdy xdopa, xal d¢facba rdav MéAara River 
worapdy tow pdovra da ris ‘AXsaprias cal xovotrra dvraiéa 

to rd dos 1d vos rd atAnrixdy cdAayov. AX’ otros Hodmoras 
terées, elre ro8 ydoparos dtaxdovros avrdy els ddyjAovs 
adpous, elre r&y wept “AAlaprowy éAGy cal Ayer szpoaya- 
Aoxévrey atrdy, dg’ Gy soujeyta Karel toy réxop 6 zoinTh}s, 
xat woijerO’ “Adlaprox Adyus. 
Griechenland, 1. p. 199) believes 
that the fourteen vertical shafts, of 
which traces remain in the district 


IL 2. 5< 


8. viv MiAava qworandv: this 
river—now called Ma or 
Blackwater, from the of its 


dently intended to communicate 
with a tunnel or subterranean pas- 
sage below, were the work of 
Crates, and not, as has generally 
been supposed, of the ee fg 
a dwavoare: C. Miiller pe 
idot edit. 349 suggests dpfes 
traseare, which anyhow sires the 
i meaning, whet ‘as 
is Introduced into the text or not. 


worauév: Pauv- 
sanias (9. 33. 8) says that this stream 
flowed lalcomenae, on the 
southern side of Lake Copais. 


stream, which flows through 
sail tises at the foot of the bill on 
which the i 
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No. 46.— DELPHI; THE AMPHICTYONIC COUNCIL. 
(IX. 3. 3, 5 6, 7, 8.) : 


‘The situation of Delphi is one of the most striking and sublime 
in all Greece. It lies in the narrow vale of the Pleistus, which is 
shut in on one side by Mount Parnassus, and on the other by 
Mount Cirphis. At the foot of Parnassus is a lofty wall of rocks, 
called Phaedriades in antiquity, and rising 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. This rocky barrier faces the south, and from its 
extremity two lower ridges. descend towards the Pleistus. The 
rocky ground between these two ridges also slopes down towards the 
river, and in about the middle of the semi-circular recess thus 
formed lay the town of Delphi, occupying the central area of 
a great natural theatre, to which its site is compared by the ancient 
writers. The northern barrier of the Phaedriades is cleft towards 
the middle into two stupendous cliffs, between which issues the far- 
famed Castalian spring, which flows down the hill into the Pleistus. 
. +. Above the town was the sanctuary of the god, immediately 
under the Phaedriades.’ Smith’s Dictionary of Geography, vol. 1, 
pp. 760, 761. 


3. Efpnra: 3 dre xai é Wapvacads eal ray éonepiwy Spwv 

Tpurat ris Poxidos. rovrov 3) rd pey apds vow wAEvpdy 

of Aoxpol xaréxovow of ’Ofdra, 1d 32 vdriov of AeAdol, 

eit of werpades xwploy Oearpoedds, xara xopupyy exov 1d pavretoy 
kai thy addwv, otadiwp éxxaldexa KUcdoy trypoicay. inép- 

keirat 3’ airis 4 Auxdpeca, 2p” ob rézov apérepoy purro of 


4- CcatponBis: cp. Justin 24. 6. Auxdpaa: this was the name 
6. 8 ‘media saxi rupes th formam both of the highest summit of Par- 
recessit. ; nassus (8,068 ft.), which is still called 
kata xopugiv: ‘in its highest Lykerl, and of a village in the 
sabe ; this must be the sense here, uplands behind and above Delphi, 
or the proper meaning of aavd xopy- aps in the neighbourhood of the 
¢47, ‘in a precipitous or overha cian cave, where there are traces 
ing position, is inapplicable to the of Hellenic walls; Bursian, Geogr. 
temple and city, though it would own Gr.1.157, 180. The latter of 
excellently suit the rocks above. the two is referred to here. 


: sane Ou of OT Ce a ee ey ~—_ 
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Acdgol txtp rod lepoed vow 8 dx’ airy olxode: sepl ri 
xpivay ray Kacradlay. apdcecras 32 ris wddens ) Kipgus ex 
ro vorlow pdpous, Spos dudropos, vdxyy dxodixdy peraLs, 3c’ 
$s 3 WaAcioros deappet worayds. taondarexe dt ry Kipdes 
pwddus Apyata Kipps, dul rj Oeddrry Upondrn, ag’ fx and- 
Bans els Acrdgods dyojcovrd wov cratley Bpvras 3 
@wayricpd) Licvevos. apdxaras 3¢ trys Kippas 1d Kpuraioy 
wedion cbdatpov. 
5. Dact 8’ eivas rd parreion Sytpoy xoidov xara Bdbovs ob The 
19 pda ekptoropor, dwadipecOar 8° &f adrot xveipa Urbovora- <u 
orudy, twepxciabas 32 rot croplov rplizoda wyyAds, ef” Sy 
rn» IlvOlay dvaBalvoucay dexoperny Td avcipa azobeoalCeww 
Luperpd re cal Suerpa’ évreivery 3¢ cal ravra els pérpoy 1 
words riwas vzovpyourras re lepy. apdrny 8 Pnporcny 
1s yeréabar daci IIvOlay, xexAnjoOas 8¢ cal ry» spodirw otra 
cal thy sddw dxd rot svOdcGat, exrerdobar 88 rh» apdéryny 
ovdAaBy», os eat rod dbaydrov cal dxaydrov xal dvaxdpov. 


révov, in which case forms a 
suitable contrast to és? preceding. g sothey : 

3. KacraXlav: the fountain of ing out into the bowels of the : 
ee ee 16. far tee 3 

yam which forms eastern may be t of this cymclogy: | 

the Phaedriades. It joins it z happier than that given in 
its waters to those of a torrent, 
which in winter time descends in | 
a cascade throngh the chasm which 
penetrates those cliffs. In the ex- 
cellent description of Delphi which | 
is prefixed to this passage, the only 
point to which objection can be 
raised is, that it seems to placethe . 
source of Castalia within the chasm. 
: vawy and vdwos were 


3. vawnv 
used, like Lat. ‘saltus,’ as well of 
a ravine 2s of a woodland glade. 
Pindar calls Delphi so:Adwedor vdacs 
(Bua. 36) and ‘Avod\\ewia véze 
( -9)- 


Vind. Strabon. (p. 145) argees in 
favour of its omission, because the 


all ay a asl aed ett ie 5 IP lato atta Si Tats Nein ath Mins Laat SD a ett St et Met ae Ste canta PM a Rope ee BT ee eee , 


a rn 


situation of 


Delphi. 
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6. “H pep ovy eat rd adretoy riph re lepp rotrp da 1d 
Xpnoryptoy cuyéBy Sd~avrs apevdeordre ray advrav trdpfat, 
apooédaBe 3€ ri cal 4 Odots rod réxov. ris yap ‘EAAddos 
& plow ads tort tis oupndons, tis re evrds “IoOpod Kal ris 
exrds, évopicGy 8% xal ris olxovpéys, cal exdAecay ris yis 5 
dudaddy, xpoomAdcavres xal pidoy Sy dyot Tilvsapos, Sre 
ovpnéocaen évravba ol derol of dpebdvtes bxd Tod Atds, 5 pey 
amo tis dvcems 6 8 aad Tis dvaroAjs ol 8¢ xdépaxds pact. 
delxrvrat 82 Kai dudards tis ey Te vag reratviwpévos Kal 


aire al déo0 elxdves rod pvOov. 


‘ 


7. Toratrys 82 riis ebcasplas obras rie wepl rods Achdote, 
ounerdy re pqdlus exetoe, pdAtora 8 of eyybev, cal 3% xal 
7d ’Apdixtvonixéy ovornpa éx rotrwy ovverdyOn nepl re ray 


4 & pic: Delphi was the most 
central place in Greece in more than 
one sense. Owing to the numbers of 
persons who resorted thither it was 
the greatest centre of information ; 
and to this cause much of the poli- 
tical wisdom was due, which was 
embodied in the oracular responses. 
It was also the chief centre in 
politics, for by it, more than by any 
other influence, the Hellenic world 
was held together, and the ‘centri- 
fogal’ tendencies of the Greek states 

re ype viepéves: P 

vTeTAL : Pau- 

eats (10. 16. 3) describes the ép- 
as Aldov weronpivos ergs 

Euripides (Jon 224) 8 s of it as 
ar 7 ledurds Poh latter of 
these two passages makes it probable 
that reraimepevor means ‘draped 
with ribands’; otherwise it might 
seem to mean ‘ striped,’ though this 
would hardly agree with Pausanias’ 


0a. 

13. 7d" eTvovixdy ov : 
an Amphictyony has been defined 
as ‘a lasting association of neigh- 
bouring cities or tribes, which met 
at stated times tocelebrate a common 


festival.’ Such associations existed 
in many parts of Greece; in ad- 
dition to the more famous ones 
Strabo mentions Amphictyonies at 
Calauria in Argolis (8 6. 14), 
Onchestus in Boeotia (9. 2. 33), and 
Samicum in Elis (8. 3. 13). As 
regards that which met at Delphi 
and Thermopylae, it would seem 
bable from the name of Pylaea 
or the meeting, and of Pylagorae 
for the representatives, as well as 
that of Pylaea for the hall of as- 
sembly at Delphi, that Thermopylae 
was the earlier place of congress; 
ae sane see = Demeter which 
mentioned in this passa ints 
pees same eve eee that 
ess was specially worshi 
3 the tribes about the Maliae get 
owever, the temple at Delphi and 
the worship of Apollo were from an 
early time connected with it. It is 
possible that there may have been 
separate Amphictyonies at these two 
centres, which were afterwards com- 
bined into one, but for this there is 
no definite evidence, though it would 
account for thetwo places ofmeeting. 
See Abbott, Hist. of Greece, 3. p.2 


10. 
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couwGe Bovlevedpevoy nal rot lepod ryy exyséiccay Efow 
xowordpay, &re cal ypnydruy droxeystrey wolAGy cal dva~ 
Onudrey gurtechs nal dy:orelas deoulrey peydAns. 1a sdd\az 
piv usr dyvocira, "Axplows 3¢ réy prnpovevopdvay mpetos 

g diardfas 3ecet ra wept rovs "Augixréovas xal wdders adpopleasz 
ras perexotcas rod avvedpiow xal wipoy éxdory dotra, TH 
pry cal adriy 19 82 pel? irdpas % perd areidvesy, dvodeifas 82 
xal ras "Apdicrvomaas Slxas Soa: adAeos apes wdéders eloty” 
Gorepoy 8 SAAa zAclous dkardfes yeydvacty, tes cared Oy 

10 xal rovre Td ovrraypa, cabdxep rd Tay "Axadéy. al pity our Its meet 
apGra: dvocaidexa curedOciy Adyorra: addres’ ixdorg 3 ings 
éxenze svAaydpay, dts xar’ Eros oboRs THs curddou lapds Te 


xpapcrev : tem Dolopes and Perrhaebi, were allowed 
Delphi ce acsount of is ce to have one vote between them. 
com- 


was extensive] of K Lehrbuch, p. 287. 
iyok yin caee ods ‘Apharvonsis Sleas 
4. ‘Anploves: according 


ee ee ie ae cat off during a siege: Aeschines, 
ve element at all, in this con- Fails. Leg. 115. 


7- Th 82 pe’ Sripas: the sub- by the Romans in 14638.C.: Gilbert, 
division of votes, which is here re- Handbuch der . Staatsalter- 
ferred to the time of Acrisius, took ete p- 412. 


ee ee a 
twe The arrangement that was 11. wéAas: the votes were 
then adopted took three forms, ac- not by cities but by tribes; bye eo 


Cee a ae (Fals. Leg. 116) says distinctly Zea- 
Ag) coor oe By Spt ar ale esa lOvos. 
a tribe was subdivi into two 1a. wuAdeyépev: it was however 
aie co oe de ee Peels co ec ace 
these parts lagorae, who were true repre- 
a vote; but those tribes that re- sentatives and gave the votes: the 
tained their primitive anity, like the latter, whose namber was not fixed, 
apparently in compensa- were advocates who supported the 
tion for this arrangement—were as- interests of their states, and some- 
signed two votes apiece; whereas times were summoned to form a 
less important peoples, such as the Jargerassembly. Abbott, ef. cif.p. 38. 
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xal peroxepov’ darepoy 3% xal zrelovs xpooyAGoy weds. 
ry 8 ovvodoy TvAalay éxdAovy Trip py dapwwhy thy 3% pero- 
nopuhy, exedh év TdAats ovriyorro, ds xat OepyoxtaAas 
caotow Ovoy 38 rp Ajpnrps of xvAaydpo. 7d pey ovp ef 
dpxiis rots éyyts perijy xal rovrwy cai rot pavrelov, dorepor § 
32 xal of xéppoler adixvodvro xai expévro te pavre’y cai - 
éxeuxov 8Gpa xal Onoavpovs xarecxeta(oy, xabdxep Kpoicos © 
er 6 narhp ’AAvadrrns xal "Iradwréy ries xat LexeAol. 

Povertyo 8, ’Exig@ovos 3° &v 5 xXotros dvogvAactds Cor dy lepds 

he eee Te ef, yé ro. tevéotardy tars 1d ey Acdrgois lepdy xpnpdrwr 10 
ye xdpw, tay 3° dvabnpdrwy ra pey fprar ra 32 melo péver. 
apérepoy 3 mwoAvxpiparoy Wp 1rd lepov, xabdwep “Opnpos te 
elpnxer, 

Nl. 9g. 404. ov8 Saa Adios ovdos agyropos evris eépye 

PolBov *ArdédAwvos [lvbot ext werpnécon, 15 

xat ol Onoavpol dnAocicr xal 4 ovVAnots 4) yernOeioa ind Téy 
Poxdwov, 2£ Fs 5 Pwxixds xal lepds xadrovpevos efjpOn 


woXEpos. 
1. wat wAclovs: the complete mentions Afmyrpos hae ly § card 
namber of votes was twenty-four. waoay Tivvalay O@volay iridovy ol 
3. dwerBy év Htc : 


this passage, which implies the sulaySper: both this form and 

coancil met twice fet at Ther- svAaydépa: are found. 

mopylae, caused difficulty to the 7. On cavpots karconevafov: ‘ con- 

earlier interpreters, because it was structed Lapnigiesl 

believed that the session took Kpoteos : the gifts of 

ingen at ee autumn session Croesus to the t temple at Delphi, 
Now, however, see Herod. 1. 50, §1; 0a those of 

i ls segusiel ab proved ai the Alyattes 1. 25. 


Re ee 30. tev ye yao: ‘in re- 
Pala as Gilbert, of. cit "ina money’; cp. 13. 3. 3, of 
ppho, yvveiza bramdrw letivy 


wtiiy off Memos, Sabo is post-classical, ia id 


ee meg 0 oe. ae “Gig + ee - we —eneh eT LO— Et me 
ae 
—_ 


_@ 
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No. 47.—THERMOPYLAE. 
(IX. 4. 12-16.) 

The pass of Thermopylae lay between the sea and the mountains, 
which rise, first steeply, and at last precipitously, to the lofty 
summits of Callidromus, or Anopaea. Owing partly to the exten- 
more level, and partly to the alluvium of the Spercheius, which has 
caused the soil at its mouth to encroach for three or four miles on . 
the Maliac gulf, the character of the pass has now entirely changed, 
for instead of the sea a plain extends at its foot, and the rivers 
Dyras, Melas, and Asopus, which formerly flowed into the head of 
the bay, now discharge their waters into the Spercheius. Strabo’s 
account of this neighbourhood is taken almost entirely from 
Herodotus, as a comparison of the distances which they respectively 
give will show. 

12. Td 3" dpos biarelver dd OeppozvAGy cal rijs draroARs Chain of 
péxpe mpds tov xéAmoy rdy "AuSpaxtxdy kal ri éonépay oo 
tpdmoy b¢ rwa Kal mpds dpOds réurer rw dad rot Tapracood 
péxpt [ivdov cal ray trepreiytvay BapBdpwv dpeuny 1d Spos 

3 Totro. rovrov bi) rd péy apis Oeppomidas vevevxds plpos 
| Oiry xadcirat cradiy diaxoclwy rd pijxos, tpaxv Kal wWyAds, 
tyAdraroy 8% Kara ras OeppordAas’ copvodrat yap evradéa 
= | wal rehevrd apds dfeis xat dworduous péyps tis Oaddrrys 
| Kpnuvous, dAlyny 8 amodelwet mdpodor rois aad THs mapaAlas 
10 €u8ddAXovewy els rovs Aoxpovs ex ris Oerradias. 
13. Thy piv ody adpodor TIlvAas xadodot cat creva xa} Thermo- 
 ehowthas" fort yap cat Oeppa aAnoloy fdiara Tiepeva bs Prise 
paxrdovs lepd: rd 3° baepxeluevoy dpos KadABpopor" rurs 


ob pAt the present day the may be taken up in handfals 
water of the «-.. t day w y up in 
is bot, sale *Prings at Thermopylae Ka)AlSpopov: Livy (36. 15) also 
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82 xal rd Aowwoy 1d 30? AlrwAlas xa ris ’Axapvavlas diFKov 
peéxps rod ’ApBpaxtxod xéAzov Kad\ABpopoy apocayopevover. 
apos 82 rais OeppomvAas eori dpotpia evrds tay orevGr, 
Nixata pev éxt Oddarray AoxpGy, Textods 3? xat “Hpdxrea 
tutp airs, } Tpaxly xadovpévn apdrepov, Aaxedatpovlwy 5 
xrlopa® ddxee 32 THs adpyalas Tpaxivos wept 2£ cradlovs 
9 ‘HpdxArea® éfijs 32 4 ‘Podovyrla, xwploy epupydy. 

14. Tost 8¢ dvceleBodra Td xwpla ratra Ff re tpaxtrns cal 
7d tARO0s Tay Vddrwr pdpayyas Tocovyrwy, ds diéLeror. mpds 
yap re Urepxet@ re wapappeovre thy Avrixtpay cat 6 Avpas 
éorly, Sy gGaow emyetpfoas rhy “HpaxAdovs ocBéoat aupde" 


cal dddos Médas d:éxwv Tpaxtvos els aévre oradlovs. 


=pos 


82 peonuBplay ris Tpaxivos gnoly ‘“Hpddoros etvas Babeiay 


behind Thermopylae, while Hero- 
dotus (7. 216) cal 

aa: the S 

a colony to the town 
Trachin) in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, (Thee to reas 
vert it into a i uc. 3. 92)3 
it was thenceforth called Heracleia. 
In explanation of Strabo's statement 
that Heracleia was six stades distant 
from the‘ old city’ of Trachis, Leake 
suggests that in Strabo's time the 
city may have been deserted, and 
the citadel, which occupied the 
heights above, and is spoken of by 
Livy (36. 22) as ‘extra maros,’ and 
as containing the larger population 
of the two, may have been the only 
inhabited. When the name of 
eracleia was transferred thither, 
the city might have been spoken of 
as 4 dpyaia Tpayls. Northern Greece, 


°F Thou 

: @ 82 SucdioBoAa: the fol- 
lowing description by a modem 
traveller may serve to illustrate the 
places mentioned in this chapter. 
‘In approaching Thermopylae trom 
the plain of the Spercheius the nar- 
tow channels of the Dyras and Melas 


are first crossed, and then the Asopus 
is reached, just below where it issues 
from a deep gorge; at the foot of 
the heights to the west of this stream 
stood the city of Trachis. On the 
farther bank of the Asopus a con- 
siderable spur is pushed forward 
from the mountains above, just where 
a rivulet of red and lukewarm water, 
strongly tinctured with iron—which 
for this reason was called the Phoenix 
—enters the plain. At this point 
the pass commenced, for the sea 
then flowed where there are reedy 
marshes now; but though, as Hero- 
dotus (7. 200) remarks, it was nar- 
rowest here, yet it could easily be 
turned by crossing the low heights 
behind. Further on is a sloping 
level of considerable extent, the plain 
of Anthele, and at the western end of 
this was the true pass of Ther- 
mopylae. the scene of Leonidas’ 
Here the hot springs gush 
out from the foot of the mountain.” 
11. Sv dacw: the association of 
the death of Heracles with the neigh- 
bourhood of Trachis is familiar to 
us h the 7rachiniae. 


13. “HpéSeros: 7. 199. 
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derecype. bm Avesre, cmsruus. rei iumpeczens “Aowrots, 
ds ry Scactm@ scsi. cr exre Thai. sepedafde aol 
roy Gave ce; ue QR ed TU AAeE co, Gperupes 
19 fpet, oS co. Tone Tawnie Sucrrre: cota 3 eeiy ext 
5 OcppereAes are Tet 0 Acersm werrecniaon. a 

15. Tore pix oie i ericcomme re yom Tare, gies Tey BS I 
chelOpees tavzieve Tie Tea. 2 orem oo. Tas Sle raw ereras 
apis rovs dyrés grar Trane tasrsas exfcres ant sides 
daddcs DOseweos res “Eancbes ~nr Lencise an. gr KaporOos, 

go spos ras dx ras Maxeborics Sous Sacoer tcaberpeus 3° 
ol Sorepow xposyyspeser vars ve an. 2% “yr Lgeyt peta” 
cal ydp afry sepclew gw cunic Tar wen ve Tecrg, TS TE 
IAcop fyouce cai rev “Orem, Serene bi curces ess piav 


dfovelay tamyplpes, ixese’ crednerm tam an. ewye- The 


conflict 





oy (16. Tept 82 ra crema retre of cep Neamibar pera CALE yich 
' t there wee seers) Photoch, Fines 3a. 


weil weet wepl here, bet Bermar 


Jadca .\ymdodas Criticae im Strab. meant that t< menms of chest places 
s>* «Soae that inelmilarconstrec- Greece canid be ket im check. 
* i fot oie the prep aoe ot (her tramsustec take locas 
ee 3b 36 red worapoe = in the sense of * expeditvoes,” bet the 
ma for the river’; cp word docs sot oom: to bear thet 

~e. . 6890 ver “Ayre meng 
oe is ‘errs a Sa ; thes 
—Seusp seit the word in the was beceose Demet occepecd a 
img “cotemce which is com- strong position toward the bead of 
=e Go beee le dedefdrara, and =the Pagasaeas peli, and thes secured 
= »oin meated is the import- the eptramce to Thessaly from that 


©) to pasegs, like ‘Ther- side 


a wider commanding I ertAewra: ‘are fee from 


=e, oh ee Radel, Corinth and toll’; this is Metecke's somewhat 
Nee aad bold e=epdation of the ca 


- We rest “ap V of Mace trterré of the MSS. The word s 


= & was de, sad mm ol @ voTHpoy, 
= Sow Sik «hy emeacaied the 
“=e «A emeitas esth thoee af 
es | ae \ Ccensd ; Livy 98. 37; 





formed om the analogy of weivre- 
Metope. See P'imd. Strode. p. igs. 
Vogel (PAilelagus, wol. 39, p. 339) 
supgests ddereres, 
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ray dyudpwy rois réxos dvrécxov apds tas rovatras ray 

Tlepoay dvurdues, péxps meptedOdvres 3:° arpaxcy ra épn 

xaréxoway avrovs of BdpBapo. xal viv rd moAvdydpioy 

exelvwy @ort nal orfdrat xal -4 Opvdoupévn extypadiy th 

Aaxedatpovlwy ornAn obras Exovea" 

@ £év’, dxdyyerov Aaxedatpovlos Eri rHde 
xelueBa rots xelvoy weiOopevor vouluors. 

6. & El’: the inscription, as here yf Lssape is read, and at the end 


iven, differs tly from the version weOdperoc. 
a Herod. Pee chee & fei, 


et ee = ene nee, i sheet Sp a 
#* 


ee on ee ee oe = =f 
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BOOK X. 
THE GREEK ISLANDS. : 


Fs ae 


No. 48.—Lsvucabta; THE CANAL; THE LOVE) 
(X 2 8, 9) 


Trex can be little doubt that Strabo is right in connect! ou 
name of the island Leecas or Leucadia in cae agnag pee the 


precipitous white cliffs of which, rising above the 

of 2,000 feet, are & conspicuous object when seen from the 5% 
reims of the city of Leacas are found on the coast near the 
east angie of the island, and close to it is the strait, ee 
time to time has been either a canal, or an isthmus joining ° 
island to the continent. The channel, called Dioryctvs, aa 
passed through it, was dug, as we are here told, by tbe 
scttlers, but at the time of the Peloponnesian war it had been site? 
wp, and ships required to be dragged across it (Thuc. 3- 81; +4) 
sa 4 Wetcs pasted; Cnowevee, W. was cleared and respened bY 
Romans. Ax the present day the strait is about 100 yards in width 
but very shallow, and passable oaly for boats. To the northwa™ 
of it es an extensive lagoon, which is qnclosed by a Jong spit o 
sand, reaching across from the northern extremity of the island © 
the Acamanian coast, but this does not appear to have existed ® 


antiquity. 

‘The strange observance, which Strabo describes as taking place 
at the promontory of Leucate, and which seems to have been the 
sen & the story of the Lovers’ Leap, was connected with earlier 
anal widely diffused rites, apparently of an expiatory charactet, 


/. 








a" 


ed 


a aetoal 
y 
peninsula, 


Od. 34. 377. 


IL 2. 633. 
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which took the form of casting criminals, either alive or after their 
death, over precipices. Thus, in Cyprus, Strabo (14. 6. 3) mentions 
a headland ‘ from which they cast those who have touched the altar 
of Apollo’; and in speaking of the mountain tribes in North Spain 
(3 3 7) he says ‘they cast from rocks those who are to be put to 
death.” Of the same nature was the punishment by casting from 
the Tarpeian rock at Rome, which Byron, with an allusion to the 
Lovers’ Leap, calls ‘The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap | 
Cured all ambition’ (Childe Harold, 4. 1003). Again, Pausanias 
(5s. 6. 7) notices a mountain in Elis, called Typaeum, with 
a precipice, over which women were to be thrown, who ventured to 
approach Olympia at the time of the festival. Finally, in Herodotus 
(4. 103) we read of a tribe of Scythians, who were accustomed to 
cast from a precipice the headless trunk of a human victim. The 
performance, which Strabo in this passage so circumstantially 
narrates, is incredible, and it is noteworthy that he uses the 
past tense in speaking of it. At the same time it is difficult to 
doubt that some such local custom existed, from which the story 
took its origin. 


8. Airn 3’ Hv 1d sadatdy pey yxeppdvncos rijs ’Axapydvwy 


* yiis, cadet 3 5 townrhs airiy dxrhy yrelpowo, thy wepalay rijs 


"10dxns xal rns KedadAnvlas ifretpoy xadAGy abrn 8 eoriy 7 
*"Axapvavla’ dote, Stay 7 axriy iuelpoto, ris ’Axapvavlas 
axrny déxecOar det. ris 8& Acuxddos Ff re Nojpixos, qv gnow 5 
éXeiy 5 Aadprns’ 
} wey Nipexoy elroy euxriyevoy arodleOpor, 
dxriy naelpoo, KepadtAjvecow davdcowy, 
cat ds ey xaraddy dyol- 
cat KpoxtAe’ évépovro xat AlyQcna rpnyetay. 


2. deriv hrelporo : ‘the foreland Kramer and Meineke, but hardly 
Oe Niean ceipta tate eo 

8. os: this is the form 10. Kpoxwva’: this place and 
the name which is found in the text Aegilips, as they are introduced in 
of Homer, and in some MSS. of Homer, seem rather to belong to 
Strabo, while others read Niperos. Ithaca, 
The latter form has been adopted by 


ys she sat eatme oi ey Oe wee oe ee ae atti — Sate elinattagt ae 
™ 


eles ai ee ee i = aa 
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Kepirves 32 wepgbivres xd Kvjcdow cal Vepyou ravrey re 
aaricxes Tyr dcTap cai péxp roe "Apfpexixed accAwew xpo- 
pier cal § re "Apfpecia ecurycieby cal ‘Avaxrdpeom, cal | 
TES xeppevqeew depofavres rie lsOpide ixolyces vaoor TH The can 
5 Aevadde, ani perertycavres Thy Nagucon eal ren roscoe, 3s Fo 
Sore pis leOpds vow 82 sopOpds yegipg (cucrés, perusdpacey 
Acucdba, ¢xuvvupey tect pos row Acuntre’ xérpa ydp dort Leacatas 
Lewvad Ti xpdav, xpoceypiry res Acwxddos cls rd rd\ayos aal Foe” 
trav Kegwd\Anolas, os lvrevber rebvope Aafia. 
100 8. “Exes 82 rd row Acuxdra "ArcdAavos lepde cai rd SAgea The 
Td rovs Epuras wave sexicTeupiver pans 

ob 3a Adyeras xpdry Laxge, 
as gaew 4b Mévarigos, 

tiv bxtpcopxos Oxpica Ddes, 
15 olotpayrs xéby pias wérpas 

des rmAchavots SApe car’ cixip 

ety, donor’ Evaf. 
é pey eww Mérardpos apérqy dAdoba: Adyar ray Taxdd, ol 3° 
&rs dpyatodoytxdrepos Kégpadery gacw epacbérra TrepéAa rox 
30 Amordes. iv 88 cal wdrpioy rots Acusadlos car’ tnavréy ty Expiatory 


1. Tépyev: the MSS. read Pap- to be seen at this poim; Leake, 3. 
yaeeu, bat Gorgus is given as the p.17. 
7. 


mame of the founder of Ambracia m Sen por: Meineke (Vind. 
3. 7. 6, No. 38 Strakes. p. 171) gives other instances 
5. both ia this of the use of this 

in below, 10. "AwéAXcovos this was 
Surabo is inerror. Nericusseemsto on the summit of the : 
have the heights overlook- cp. Virg. Aen. 3. 374 ‘Mox et Len- 
ing thei ws that joined the island catae nimbosa cacamina montis, | Et. 
to the continent, and when the Corin- formidatus nantis aperitur Apollo.” 
thias founded the city of 16. GApe: M who im 


6. yedupe Leverés: remains of constrection wh pa Aj. 
Pipi pn Ye gpg ona 


ae & 


Deseri 
tion 
Delos. 
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7 Ovoig rod "AadAAwvos and ris ocxomys pesreicbal rwa tev 
éy alriats dGyrwy dxotpomis xdpw, ekaztoplvay ef atbrod 
maytrobanay urepay kat dpvdwy avaxovdiley duvapévay rH 
atyce rd dApa, droddyecOar 3 ndrw pixpais ddAidos KiKrA@ 
mepreotGras ®WoAAovs cat septow ew els a trav Spwr § 
&£co rop i cdl 


No. 49.—DELos. pe 
(X. 5. 2, 4, 5.) 


The island of Delos is a narrow rocky ridge composed entirely of 
granite, between two and three miles in length, and lying in the 
sea with a direction due north and south. It is separated from 
Rheneia, which is on its western side, by a strait about half a mile in 
breadth, which forms an excellent harbour, with deep water, and 
sheltered from every wind. Just in the centre of the island rises 
Mount Cynthus, which is its highest point, 350 feet above the 
sea; and in a valley, which descends almost from its summit 
towards the strait in a north-westerly direction, is the bed of the 
river Inopus. Beyond this, on the northern side of Cynthus, in 
level ground by the shore of the strait, lay the temple of Apollo 
and the ancient city. Delos has been excavated of late years with 
great care by members of the French School of Athens. An 
excellent summary of the results of their investigations is given in 
the Guide-Joanne for Greece, 2. pp. 443-463. By means of the 
inscriptions thus discovered we possess a complete history of the 
sanctuary, and an account of the details of its administration. 


2. ‘H pey ovy Andros dy zedlp xeipermy Exes rhy wédw cal 7d 
lepdy rod "AnddAwvos xairé Antwor tmépxerrac 38 Tis méAEws 


eo Dador: sub. «vpfas, ‘fishing- 8. rd Anrgov: this building has 

been identified, though not with 

av tiv Spuv ie: “eet perfect certainty, with a temple the 

bio = out of their remains of which are on the northem 
side of the temple of Apollo, 


° 
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cowsy Bovlevodsevoy xat rot lepod rhy tmipéreray eo» 
xowwordpay, Ere cal ypnpdroy droxeystvwy wodAGy xal dya- 
Onpdrey pudraxijs al dysorelas Seopdévoy peydAns. 1a sddras 
pee usr dyvocirat, "Axplows 38¢ rSy prnpovevopdvwy aparos 
s d:ardféas docet rd wept rovs "Aydixrdovas xal adders apoploas 
ras perexovoas rod curedplov cal Wipoy éxdory dodtvat, TH 
pay nal adrip 37 32 ye0" erdpas 7 perd zreidvor, dzodeifat 32 
xal ras "Apgicrvomas Slxas Soa: wdéAcox axpds xédas eloly’ 
forepoy 8 SA wAclous iardfes yeydvacu, tes xaredvey 
cal rovre rd obvraypa, cabdzep Td Téy "AxaGy. al pty ov» Its mect- 


apGras dvoxaidexa cvuredOciy Adyorra wddres’ Exdory 3 ings. 


txepze wvAraydpay, dts xar’ Eros ovens tis ourddou ~apds re 


Amphictyony: bot whether be be 
regarded as 7 founded it or as 
having rcorpanined it, it is difficult 
to ciplile the introduction of the 


ae ee or an 
ily ve element at all, in this con 
on. 


7. wh 82 éripas: the sub- 
division of Lavell which is here re- 
ferred to the time of Acrisius, took 
place at a later period, when the 
number of votes was in beyond 
twelve. The arrangement that was 
then adopted took three forms, ac- 
cording as the votes were (1) divided, 
(2) doubled, or (3) grou When 
a tribe was subdivided into two 
as was the case with the 

each of these parts had 

a vote; bat those tribes that re- 
tained their primitive unity, like the 
Boeotians—apparently in compensa- 
tion for this arrangement—were as- 
signed two woeace apiece; whereas 
less pont peoples, such as the 


Dolopes and Perrhaebi, were allowed 
to have one vote between them. 
ark Lehrbuch, p. 287. 

the oneal provisions of the com- 
pact took the form of limitations to 


were (1) that no tribe m 


cat off face a si 
Fals. Leg. 115. ot 
careAu@y : it was sap 


Handbuch 
thiimer, 2. p. 412. 
10, 70 Taw "Ayatév : the Achacan 


11, wéAas: the votes were 
not by cities bot by tribes ; i ae See 
-, nef 116) says distinctly ize 
crow 


12. chee it was however 
the Hieromnemones, and not the 
who were the true repre- 
sentatives and gave the votes: the 
latter, whose number was not —— 
were advocates who supported the 
interests of their states, and some- 
times were summoned to form a 
Jargerassembly. Abbott, of. cst. p. 28 


9- 
by the So ee ilbert, 
Staatsalter- 
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cal petosapouv' orepoy 82 xal arelovs apoondrPoy xwédreKIs. 
riy 38& ctvodoy TvAalay exdAovuy Thy pev dapiwwiy thy 8% pero- 
mwpuy, éredy évy TIvAats ovriyorvro, &s xat OeppomvAas 
xadodow Ebvoy 8% rp Arpyynrps of xvraydpor. rd pey ovy ef 
dpxijs rots éyyts werijy xal tovrwy xai tod pavrelov, dorepor 5 
82 nai of wdppwdey adixvotvro Kai eéxpévto TH pavrei Kai. 
éxeuxoy 3Gpa xal Onoavpovs xareoxeva(oy, xabdrep Kpoicos 
xat 6 warhp AAvdrrns xal "Iradwraéy ries xat Lexedol. 
Rory 8. "ExigOovos 3° dy 6 aAobros 8vcgvAacrdés dor cay lepds 
Pi 3. vuvl yd ro. zevéorardy tort 1d dv AeAgois lepdy xpnpdrwr 10 
ye xdp, ray 3° dvabnparwy rd pep fprar rd 32 wAclo péver. 
apérepoy 3% moAvxpiparoy iy rd lepdy, xabdaep “Opnpos te 
elpnxer, ; 
Nl. 9. 404. ob8’ Sca Adios ovdos adyropos evrds eépyes 
PolBouv *AwddAdwvos [vot evi serpnécop, 15 
cat of Onoavpol dnrodcs al } aVAnots 4 yexnDJeioa bxd Tap 
Poxkov, @£ Fs 5 DPwxixds xal lepds xadrovpevos efngpOn 


séXepos. 
1. wal wAslovs: the complete mentions Afyyrpos lepéy, tv § card 
namber of votes tpl -four. wacay [IvAalay Ovolay érldovy ol 


3. ade dy ibe *"Apoucrboves. 
this passage, which gil enagi at = Ae sulayspo : both this form and 
council met twice a ? jar) mvAayépa: are found. 
mopylae, caused di salty. to ae 7. BS esd yee a ‘ con- 
ce llr gree ook Kpotees: on the 

e spring on t of 
place at Delphi, the autumn session Croesus to the t temple at “Deipt 
at Thermopylae. Now, however, see Herod. 1. 50, §1; on those of 
it is regarded as proved, that the Alyattes 1. 25. 
representatives met twice a year at 30. ei ve xa: ‘in re- 
pain Gilbert, of. c#t. 2. rae 3 Spe 1a 3s of 
i en P 


speikiny c ; pda of grabo be 
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No. 47.—THERMOPYLAE. 
(TX. 4. 12-16.) 

The pass of Thermopylae lay between the sea and the mountains, 
which rise, first steeply, and at last precipitously, to the lofty 
summits of Callidromus, or Anopaea. Owing partly to the exten- 
more level, and partly to the alluvium of the Spercheius, which has 
caused the soil at its mouth to encroach for three or four miles on . 
the Maliac gulf, the character of the pass has now entirely changed, 
for instead of the sea a plain extends at its foot, and the rivers 
Dyras, Melas, and Asopus, which formerly flowed into the head of 
the bay, now discharge their waters into the Spercheius. Strabo’s 
account of this neighbourhood is taken almost entirely from 
Herodotus, as a companson of the distances which they respectively 

12. Td 3° dpos d:arelves dd GepporvrAGy cal ris dvaroAys Chain of 
plyp xpds rie xddxoy rv "AuBpaxixdy cal thy toxtpar Gan 
rpéxopy 3¢ riva xal apds dpOds réuver ry» dad rod Ilappaccod 
péxps Tlivdou cal répy Srepxeyulvar BapBdpey dpewhy rd Spor 
3 Touro, rovrov 82) rd pey apis Cepponvaras vevevads pépos 
Ofry xadcirat cradley d:axoclwy Td pyxos, Tpaxd xal wynrds, 
tynAcraroy 82 xara ras OcppomvAas’ xopupotra: ydp évraiéa 
cal reAevrg apds d£eis xal asorduous péxpe tis Oaddrrys 
xpnpyovs, dAlyny 3’ dxodcize: wdpotoy Tois ad Tis wapaAlas 

10 €uBdddovow els rovs Aoxpovs éx ris Gerradias. 

13. Ti» pity ot» adpodoy TIvAas xadoto. cal orevd cal Thermo- 
GcppomtaAas’ for: ydp cal Oeppa aAnoloy Bara riydpeva os 
“HpaxAdous lepd> rd 3° Saepxeluevoy Spos KadARpopor rwes 


ea eee Ans in > ante AS a amet i BP ahs te Be nee. A ted rods on > ling, tas 


Difficulty 
of the pass. 
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82 xat rd Aowxoy vd 30 AlrwAlas nal rijs "Axapvavlas dujcoy 
péxps rod "ApBpaxtxod xéAwov KadABpopoy spocayopedoucs. 
apos 3% tais OeppomvaAas eori dpovpia evrds tév orever, 
Nikata pev éat OdAarray AoxpGy, Tetxtods 32 xat “HpdxAea 
tutp airijs,  Tpaxty xadoupdvn apdrepov, Aaxedatpovlwy 5 
xrlopa’ diéxer 32 ris apyalas Tpaxivos wept %& cradlovs 
9 ‘“Hpdereca® éffs 32 4 “Podovrrla, xwploy épuprdr. 

14, Tove? 8% ducelcBora Ta xwpla ratra 7 re Tpaxvrns xal 
7d wARos tay Vddrwy Pdpayyas sovovvrwr, ds didLerot. azpds 
yap rp Cmepxer@ TE tapappéovrs riy “Avrextpay cat 6 Avpas 10 
dort, Sy daow emyepioas thy ‘“HpaxAdovs oBéoat aupdv 
cat dAAos MéAas 3:¢€xmv Tpaxivos els aévre oradlovs. apds 
82 peonpBplay ras Tpaxtvos gynoly “Hpddoros elvas Badciay 


behind Thermopylae, while Hero- 
dotus (7. 216) calls them Anopaea. 
4- aa: the S sent 
a colony to the town of Trachis (or 
Trachin) in the sixth year of the 
Pel nesian war, in order to con- 


vert it into a ison (Thue. 3. 92); 
it was thenceborth called He eia. 





In explanation of Strabo’s statement 
that Heracleia was six stades distant 
from the ‘ old city’ of Trachis, Leake 
suggests that in Strabo’s time the 
city may have been deserted, and 
the citadel, which occupied the 
heights above, and is spoken of by 
Livy (36. 22) as ‘extra muros,’ and 
as containing the larger population 
of the two, may have been the only 
epi inhabited. When the name of 

eracleia was transferred thither, 
the city might have been spoken of 
as 4} dpyaia Tpayls. Northern Greece, 


2. p. 2 

F* Thowat 84 BuretoPoXa : the fol- 
lowing description by a modem 
traveller may serve to illustrate the 
ass ail ti ce this - , 
‘In approaching Thermopylae from 
the pian of the Spercheius the nar. 


tow channels of the Dyras and Melas 


are first crossed, and then the Asopus 
is reached, just below where it issues 
from a deep gorge; at the foot of 
the heights to the west of this stream 
stood the city of Trachis. On the 
farther bank of the Asopus a con- 
siderable spur is pushed forward 
from the mountains above, just where 
a rivulet of red and lukewarm water, 
ly tinctured with iron—which 
for this reason was called the Phoenix 
—enters the plain. At this point 
the pass commenced, for the sea 
then flowed where there are reedy 
marshes now; buat though, as Hero- 
dotus (7. 200) remarks, it was nar- 
rowest here, yet it could easily be 
turned by crossing the low beights 
behind. Farther on is a sloping 
level of considerable extent, the plain 
of Anthele, and at the western end of 
this was the true pass of Ther- 
mopylae. the scene of Leonidas’ 
dea Here the hot gs gush 
out from the foot of the mo f 
11. Sv dacw: the association of 
the death of Heracles with the neigh- 
bourhood of Trachis is familiar to 
us baie the Zrachiniae. 
13. “Hpé8eres: 7. 199. 
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Tlpuer Eyouve cai rev “Oscar. Serepon 82 xdvrus $23 play 
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Tay Sudpeopy rots rézots dvréoxoy apds Tas rovatras Tap 
TepoGy dvuvdpes, péxpt weprehOdvres 3: arpaaGy ra dpn 
xatéxoay avrovs of BdpBapo. «at viv 1d oAvdvdptoy 
exelvwy @ott xal orfpAat xal- Opvdovpévn extypad) tH 
Aaxedatporlwy orndy ofrws Exovca" | 5 
@ £éy’, dxdyyedov Aaxedatpovlors Eri ride 
xelueOa trois xelvoy revOopevor voplyors. 
& flv’: inscri h ew 
6. & Eév’: the inscription, as here pi Bia is read, and at the end 


iven, differs slightly from the version we:Odpevor. 
Herod. 7. 228, where & (ci, 


it 
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BOOK X. 


THE GREEK ISLANDS. 





No. 48.—LEUCADIA ; THE CANAL; THE LOVERS’ LEAP. — 

(X. 2 8, 9.) : 
THERE can be little doubt that Strabo is right in connecting the 
name of the island Leucas or Leucadia in respect of its etymology 
with that of its southern headland, Leucate or Leucatas, the 
precipitous white cliffs of which, rising above the water to a height 
of 2,000 feet, are a conspicuous object when seen from the sea. The 
ruins of the city of Leucas are found on the coast near the north- 
east angle of the island, and close to it is the strait, which from 
time to time has been either a canal, or an isthmus joining the 
island to the continent. The channel, called Dioryctus, which 
passed through it, was dug, as we are here told, by the original 
settlers, but at the time of the Peloponnesian war it had been silted 
up, and ships required to be dragged across it (Thuc. 3. 81; 4 8); 
at a later period, however, it was cleared and reopened by the 
Romans. At the present day the strait is about 100 yards in width, 
but very shallow, and passable only for boats. To the northward 
of it lies an extensive lagoon, which is enclosed by a long spit of 
sand, reaching across from the northern extremity of the island to 

the Acamanian coast, but this does not appear to have existed in . 
antiquity. 
The strange observance, which Strabo describes as taking place 
at the promontory of Leucate, and which seems to have been the 
Origin of the story of the Lovers’ Leap, was connected with earlier 
and widely diffused rites, apparently of an expiatory character, 
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which took the form of casting criminals, either alive or after their 
death, over precipices. Thus, in Cyprus, Strabo (14. 6. 3) mentions 
a headland ‘ from which they cast those who have touched the altar 
of Apollo’; and in speaking of the mountain tribes in North Spain 
(3- 3. 7) he says ‘they cast from rocks those who are to be put to 
death.’ Of the same nature was the punishment by casting from 
the Tarpeian rock at Rome, which Byron, with an allusion to the 
Lovers’ Leap, calls ‘The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap | 
Cured all ambition’ (Childe Harold, 4. 1003). Again, Pausanias 
(5s. 6 7) notices a mountain in Elis, called Typaeum, with 
a precipice, over which women were to be thrown, who ventured to 
approach Olympia at the time of the festival. Finally, in Herodotus 
(4. 103) we read of a tribe of Scythians, who were accustomed to: 
cast from a precipice the headless trunk of a human victim. The 
performance, which Strabo in this passage so circumstantially 
narrates, is incredible, and it is noteworthy that he uses the 
past tense in speaking of it. At the same time it is difficult to 
doubt that some such local custom existed, from which the story 
took its origin. 


Leucadia 8. Airy 3° qv 1d wadratdy wey xeppdynoos rijs ’Axapydvwv 

a ot i yas, kare 8 5 rountns atriy axriy yrelpoo, ry wepalay rijs 
"1Odxns xal ris KebadAnvlas retpoy cadGy abrn 3 éorly F 
"Axapvavla’ Gore, Sray py axriv irelpow, ris ’Axapvavlas 
axrny d3éxecOar Set. tijs 38 Acvxddos 7 re Nijpixos, Fv pnow § 
éhety 56 Aadprns* 


Od.24. 377- q} pey Noupexoy elroy euxrlpevoy arodleOpor, 
dxriy yaelpoo, Kepaddjvecow dvdocwr, 
cai &s éy xaraddye dnol 
IL. 2. 633. cat KpoxtAe’ évduovro xal AlyOcna rpnyxetay. 10 


2. dxriy jrelporo : ‘the foreland Kramer and Meineke, but hardly 
of the continent. with sufficient reason. 

§. Nipicos: this is the form of 10. KpoxvAa’: this place and 
the name which is found in the text Aegilips, as they are introduced in 
of Homer, and in some MSS. of Homer, seem rather to belong to 
Strabo, while others read Nipiros. Ithaca. | 
The latter form has been adopted by 
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TH Ovoig rot "AxdAdssves &x0 TES oxozeS perteiebal re Tee 
éy alziats vray axorporys xdpu, tfaxropévew ef aszew 
szayrobazaéy srepey xal dpries apacovdi(ay txrazéres Ty 
atnoce TO dpa, vrotdxecOa: St xdre picpois Gisdet chad 
weptectetas soAAovs cai xeproufay els tewepew Tew Spew 5 
é£a roy dva\ndOérre. 


No. 49.—D£ELos. — 

(X 5. 3,45) 
The island of Delos is 2 narrow rocky ridge composed entirely of 
granite, between two and three miles m length, and lying m the 
sea with a direction due north and south. It is separated from 
Rheneia, which is on its western side, by a strax about half a mile m 
breadth, which forms an excellent harbour, with deep waters, aad 
sheltered from every wind. Just im the centre of the is‘and rises 
Mount Cynthus, which is its highest pomt, 350 feet above the 
sea; and in a valley, which descends almost from is summit 
towards the strait in a north-westerly direction, is the bed of the 
river Inopes. Beyond this, on the northern side of Cynthes, m 
level ground by the shore of the strait, lay the temple of Apollo 
and the ancient city. Delos has been excavated of late years with 
great care by members of the French School of Athens. As 
excellent summary of the results of their investigations is givea in 
the Guide-Joanne Sor Greece, 2. pp. 443-463 By means of the 
inscriptions thus discovered we possess a complete history of the 
sanctuary, and an account of the details of ts administration. 


2. ‘H pép oby Anjdos dy zedle xeysévny Exes ry wodty cal 7d 
lepdy rod "AxdAAwvos cai td Antgor txépaecras 38 Tis wore 
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Spor Wulds 6 KivOos cal rpays, sorapds 32 diappet tH vReOP 
"Ivewds 06 plyas’ cal ydp § vacos pixpd. reriayras 32 ex 
warasoS &a robs Geovs dxd réy jpeudsy ypdver dpfapésy 
poOeteras yap tvravOa § Anra ras otivas drobicGaz row re 
g Axd\Asvos xal ris "Aprépdos. pore 
¥» yap roxdpoWe gopyrd (pyoiy 6 [bRapos) cupedreoot and 
wavrotanay + dydusp a 
prwaiow dd’ & Kowoyergs dxdr’ ddiverot Oiac” 
dyxirdacocs exéBa vu, 34 rére réccapes dpbal 
10 «6 wpduvev dadpoveas xGorlus, 
dy 3 dxuxpdvns oylGor aérpay ddapavronédircr 
xloves’ UvOa rexeic’ evdaluoy’ txdwaro yérvay. 
tvtofor 8 exolgcay airy al zepionBes yaoot, cadovperas. 
Kuerddes, xara rye aépwovea: 3nuoclg Cewpots re nai 
15 Ovolas xal xopovs wapOdyey waryyspes re dy abty curayovoas 


4. Thy pey ove Anrov Evdofon yeroudyny otras fr: padAXoy Benefited 
yiince xaraccadeioca txd “Pwyalwy Kepuos* exeice yap econ 
petexdpnoay of Euwopot, cal ris dreAelas rod lepot’ spoxa- Corinth. 

30 Aougdyns abrovs cal ris evcaiplas rod Awévos’ ey care yap 
etras rots éx ris “IraAlas nal ris ‘EdAddos els rhv "Aclay 
ardovow” § re saviyups tuxopudy tt zpaypd ort, cai 
ovrijGes foay airy cal “Papaio: rév SAAwy pddcora, cal Gre 
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cuverotixes y KépwOos* "A@nvatol re AaBdvres Thy vijov xat 
téy lepdy Sua xal ray euadpwy exepedovvro txavGs' exed- 
Ruined by Odvres 3° of roi Midpiddrov orparnyol «cal 6b adaoorycas 
ripavvos airiy dveAvpyvarro advra, xal wapéAaBov éphpny 
of “Pwyaio: maduy thy vicor, dvaxwpyjoavros els tiv olxelay 5 


rod Pacthéws, cat drerédreoe péxps viv evdeGs apdrrovea.. 


Exovor 3° airy *AGnvaion. ‘Phvaa 3 Epnyov vycldidy eorw 
éy rérrapot tis Andou oradlois, Swov Ta prjpara rots AnAlos 
corly. ob yap Ekeorw ey airy Th Andry Odrrew oid? xalew 
vexpov. ox E€eors dt ob82 Kiva dy Arr rpépew. dvopdcero 


Be cal "Oprvyla apédrepop. 


1. "AOyvaio: the island was 
conceded to the Athenians by the 
Romans in 166 B.c., but the Roman 
influence remained predominant. 
Prof. Mahaffy, who gives an account 
of the information on this subject 
obtained from iuscriptions in his 
Greek World under ser ai Sway 

- 107-112), speaking of a some- 
CP. later tod. after the Romans 
had e on the inheritance of 
Attalus, says, ‘The whole island is 
re with Italian influences. The 
Athenians and Romans jointly built 
quays, marts, and temples.’ 

3. ol rod MiOpiBdrov otparnyot : 
Appian in his narrative of these 
events (AMithr. 28) mentions the 
name of Archelaus; Pausanias (3. 
2s) of Menophanes. 

WOSTHOAS TUpavvos aurijv: 
the revolt of the Delians from Athens 
at this time is mentioned by Appian 
(Joc. c#t.); of the répayvos who is 
here said to have persuaded them to 
revolt we do not hear elsewhere, but 
we may sppose him to have been 
an agent of Mithridates, though in 
that case the ing was a 
strange one, since Mithridates was in 


alliance with Athens; but this part 


of the history is very obscure. 

6. ives apdrrovoa: Pausanias(8. 
33- 2) describes it as being in his day 
uninhabited except by the Athenian 

rds of the temple. M. Homolle, 
wever, points out that it was 


a mistake on Strabo’s part to suppose ~ 


that Delos did not recover from this 
disaster, for it resumed a position of 
considerableimportance. Suill. Corr. 
aie 8. p. 140. 


separates the two islands. It 
extends over half a mile, and havi 
been rudely rifled is a scene of wil 
desolation. Usually the graves are 
only distinguishable .by depressions 
in the ground, but in some places 
the areas and walls are traceable, 
and broken stones, mixed here and 
there with sides and lids of sarco- 
phagi, lie strewn about in all direc- 
tions. 


g. ob ydp eorw: the strict 
prohibition against burying in Delos 
dated from 426 B.C., when the tombs 
then existing there were removed to 
Rheneia; Thue. 3. 104. 
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BOOK XI. 


NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ASIA. 





No. 50.—GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS OF ASIA. - 
(XL 1. 1-5, 7-) 


STRaBo, who bere closely follows Eratosthenes, regards Asia as | 

divided in two parts by the Taurus, by which name is designated 
the whole of the central range of mountains, extending as far as the 
eastern sea. The region to the N. of this is called rd evrés rev 
Teupes, that to the S. ré dards, and the former of these he subdivides 
into four districts: (1) the north-western, between the Tanais, 
which he takes as the boundary between Europe and Asia, and the 
Caspian ; (2) the north-eastern, stretching away on the farther side 
of the Caspian; (3) the central, between the Taurus, the Caspian, 
and the Enxine; and (4) Asia Minor. — 


- Ty 8 Etpday cvvexis tory 9 ’Acla xara roy Tdvais 
cwwdsrovea evry wept ravrns ov» egetns pnrdov deAdpras 
Gvonois row Spos rod capots xépw. Sep ovy 'Eparo- 
cbdyqgs ef SrAys ras olxoupdrns ezolnce, rooP piv eal rizs 

g Aoias roeyréen. 

2. ‘O yap Taipos plony res d:d(oxe Tavrnp ry ywetpor awd The Tae- 

ras doxipas dal rhy fe reraydvos, Td wey avris drodelnur Gridog 


"Epavee@ivas : be the rdv Taipow row delandéra rip ‘Acer. 
Nowutacc and the Taurus as Scere cp ga 
Gividing the world in two parts ; tions or passages 
2.1.2 eo Stick alewaed the ese ol caters 

6 Sons: cp. 3. 5. 14, No. @ a Greek theatre. 
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apos PBoppay rd 3% peonuBpwey. xarodor 8 avrey ol 
"EAAnves Td pew evrds tos Tavpou rd de exrds. elpyras 3 
ran’ tpiy xat apdérepoy, GAX’ elpjobe cal viv troprncens 


3. TlAdros pey ovy exer rd Spos wodAaxod cai trprcxAlesy 5 
oradley, phxos 8 Scoy cat 1d ris ‘Actas, rerrdpey zov 
pupidder xal xevraxicxirlwy, ard rijs “Podley xepalas ézt 
ra Expa'rijs "Ipdixys xal SavOlas apds ras dvaroAds. 

Nations 4. Anjipntat 8° els épy oAAa cal dydpara zeprypadais cal 

oe pelCoot nal e@Adrroow adwpipéva. txel 8 ey ry rocotre 10 
wrdre. tod Spovs axodapBdveral tiva fOyn, rd piv donpe- 
tepa Ta 32 xal savreAGs yodpya (xabdmep % Tlapbvala xal 
Mndla xal ’Appevia xat Kaxxadoxép tives xal KOtcxes cal 
ThkoiSa:), rd pty zAnord{oyra rots spooBdppos pépeow 
éyratéa raxréoy, ra 8 Trois vorlas els tad péria, xal ra 15 
ey péow 32 rév dpay xelpeva dia ras roy dépww dpodryras 
apis Boppay xws Oeréov’ Wuyxpoi ydp elow, of 8 vérior Oeppol. 
xal rév zorapéy d¢ al pices evOdvde lodoa sacar cxeddy Tt 
els ravarrla al péy els ra Bdpeca al 8 els rd véria pépn (74 ye 
apara, xiv Corepdy tives exrorpépwor apds dvarodas 7 décets), 20 
Exovol ri etpvis apds 1d rois Speow dplois xpiobat xard ri 
els 360 pépyn dvalpeow rhs "Aclas’ xabdaep cal 4 OdAarra 9 


g- wal apérepov; 2. 1.1; 2. §. observes, to omit ty before reis 
lh - voriocs. 


g. wegypagat,s : ‘ limits,’ 20. «hv Gorepov: e.g. the Ganges 
14. td pav wA ovra: ‘those to the E., the Jaxartes to the W. 
tribes which rodpeiciine yearn 21. Exovol nm ebpvis: Le. the 


Trois 

pec tyravba raxrioy, ra T 23. wep: the comparison is 
rois vorias els rd yéria. Xylander _ rather to the mountains as a dividing 
first adopted sAno:a{owra, is line, than, as the words would seem 
the reading of two MSS.; batitisalso to » to the rivers which flow 
necessary in that case, as Kramer from 


BOOK XI. 
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No. 50.—GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS OF ASIA. 
(XL 1. 5-5, 7-) 


STRABO, who bere closely follows Eratosthenes, regards Asia as 
divided in two parts by the Taurus, by which name is designated 
the whole of the central range of mountains, extending as far as the 
eastern sea. The region to the N. of this is called rd evrés rev 
Tavpev, that to the S. ré dards, and the former of these he subdivides 
into four districts: (1) the north-western, between tbe Tanais, 
which he takes as the boundary between Europe and Asia, and the 
Caspian ; (3) the north-eastern, stretching away on the farther side 
of the Caspian; (3) the central, between the Taurus, the Caspian, 
and the Euxine; and (4) Asia Minor. _ 


1. Ty 8 Etpday cuveyiis tor } 'Acla xara roy Tdvaiy 
euvdarovea airy sepl rairns ovw epefis pyréov deAdvras 
dvoixois rioty Spas rod cagots xépw. rep ovw 'Eparo- 
obdyns eq’ SAgs r¥s olxovpéryns exolnce, Tov Hyiy eat rijs 
"Actas zxoinréos. 

2. ‘O yap Taipos péony sws d:d(coxe ravrny rijv ijzeipor aad The Tav- 
tis toxdpas eal rhy feo reraudvos, Td pey aris drodeltay dividing 

line. 
abcde ryt shen ein 
dividing the world in two parts; cp. horizontal partitions or 


3.3. 2 which divided the tiers of seats in 
6 SZuns: cp. 3. g. 14, No. @ a Greek theatre. 


~ Le ee Paso a POO te ote Sl A EP eS gpa yan bth ated itath eatttlda Eatin Rs a acct i SBI Ene cite at am 
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pos Boppay rd 32 peonuSpwor. xadrotor 32 airdp ol 
"EXAnpes 1d yey éyrés tod Tavpou rd 3¢ éxrds. elpqras de 
rau’ ipiy cat xapdrepov, aAX’ dpiobe cal viv troprjcews 
xdpev. = 
: 3. TlAdros pity ovv Exes: 3 Spos wodAaxob xai rpioxAlor 5 

cradloy, pixos 8 Scoy cal rd ris "Actus, rerrdpwy zov 
pupiddor xal wevracioyxiAlwv, axd ris “Podlwy mepalas ent 
ra &xpa'rijs “Ivdexhs xal TxvOlas mpds ras dvarodds. 

Nations 4. Atjpnras 3° els pépy wodAa cal dvdpara neptypadais xat 

ag inbabit elCoor xal eddrroow apwpiopéva. ened 8 ev ro TOTOUTY® 10 
wAdret tod Spovs dwodapBdveral riva EOvn, ra pev donpd- 
Tepa Ta dt xal wavredGs yvepisa (xabdwep % Tap6vala xat 
Mndla cat "Appevia xal KarmatoxGy ries xat Kidtxes cat 
Toa), rd pty wAnord(oyvra ois mpooBdppos pépeow 
eyravéa raxréoy, ra 88 trois vorlos els ta vdria, cal rd15 
dy péow 8% ray dpav xelweva dia ras rdv ddpwy dpoidrynras 
apds Boppay nws Oeréov’ Woyxpoi ydp elow, of 8% vériot Oeppot. 
xal rOy worapay dé al pices evOdvde lodoa wacat oxeddy Tt 
els rdvaytla al pity els ta Bépeca al 8’ els ra vdria pépn (74 ye 
apara, kay Sorepdy twes ematpépwot mpds dvaroAas 7 duces), 20 
Exovel re etputs apds 1d rots dpeow dplors xpijcbar xara rip 
els 360 pépn dialpeow rhs "Aclas’ xabdaep cai 7 OddarTa }j 


g- wal apbrepov: 2. 3.15 2. § ar ta to omit é» before rots 
31. ° 
wenypagats : ‘ limits.’ 20. x&v Gorepov: e.g. the Ganges 
Ty 2a ply whyondfovre : ‘those tothe E., the Jaxartes 10 the W. 

tribes which lie near the northern 23. Zxovet m evouts: ie. the 
regions must be assigned to them.’ position of this mountain-chain as a 
The reading of the t majority dividing line between N. and S. is 
the MSS SS which Mein eke retains, rend more marked by its being 

ough admitting it to be corre a watershed, from which the rivers 
apie reper eal gre ool ran in o te directions. 
pas plpeow tvravba raxrioy, va F 22. wep: the comparison is 
dy rois vorlas els ra véria, Xylander rather to the mountains as a dividing 
first adopted sAnoid(owra, which is line, than, as the words would seem 
the reading of two MSS.; butitisalso to imply, to the rivers which flow 
necessary in that case, as Kramer from 


ceria ttt tee, aaa Reins Wan alana weiter calles latte eee Ps, 2 ge ce oe ee 
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dvrds LrndGy, ex” ebOelas aus ovca % aAclaty Trois Specr 
rovros, éxirndela yeyévyras apds rd 340 woreiy yaelpous, THY 
te Evpdéany cal rhy AiBtny, Spy éudoiy odca aftddoyos. 
5. Tois 32 peraSalvovew and ris Etpdans éxirny "Actay ty The north- 
Sty yewypadlg ra xpds Boppay tor: axpera rijs els S00 dcapd- rin aa 
cens, Sore Gxd trovrey dpxtréoy. atréy 8¢ rovrwy spard eer divisions. 
ra wepl roy Tdvais, Svxep ris Etpdans cal ris ‘Aclas Spiop 
treOdueba. fore 3% raira rpéxoy rid xeppovnol(orra’ wepi- 
dxeras yap dx pity ras toxdpas ry worape Ty Tardids xa TH 
10 Marrids pepe ro6 Booxdpow cai ris rod Evfelyov azapaXlas 
ris TeXeutdons els Thy KoAxBa> ex 32 ray Epxrey re ‘Oxeave 
péxps oO ordyaros ras Kaoxlas Oaddrrys’ flwbew 32 airy 
ravrn TH Oaddrrp pexps tGy peoples ris te "AABavlas xal 
ris "Appevias, caf’ & 6 Kipos xal & ’Apdfns éxdidobe1 worapol, 
15 péovres 6 pty 3: ris "Appevlas Kipos 82 3:4 ris "IBnplas cat 
mys "AABavlas® ex yorow 3% rH awd Tijs exBodjs Tod Képou 
uexpt ris Kodyios, cow rproxiAlwry ovon orablwy azd 
Gaddrrys est OdAarray, 3° ’AABavay xal “IPypwer, dore 
lcOpod Adyow Exer. 
20 7% Aevrepoy 3’ dy ely pdpos rd txtp ris “Tpxavlas Baddrrns, 
jy wait Kaozlay xadodper, péxpe toy car’ ‘Ivdots Uavbéy. 
tplroy 8& ydpos rd ouvexts TY AEXOdvrs loOpg Kal ra efHs 
tovre Kai rais Kaczlats avAas rap évrés rod Tavpov xai rijs 
Etpems tyyurdre ratra 3° éori Mndla xal ’Apperla xal 
25 Kaxzabdoxla xai ra perafé. réraproy 3 4 évrés “AAvos yi 


§. lonwpGra: ‘is that portion ably under the real distance, which 
of the area thus divided which first is about 3,800 stadia. 


Caspian as aninlet from thenorthem were at the eastern extremity the 
ag aes ee: aa petraty: Sophene, Com- 
I #72, 2 os 
17. eproyiAlev : Replies 9 a iapeie kes. : 
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cat ra éy atrg tq Tatpy cat exrds dca els thy xeppévncor 
eunlare, iy woret 6 dielpywy lobpds rijy re Tovrixhy cat rip 
The south- KeArxlay Oddarray. rev dt SAdAwy tov Efw rod Tatpov riv 
era region. Fe 'Iichy riOeuer Kal rhy "Apiary péxpt tay eOvay ray 
xaOnxdvrev mpés re ry xara [lépoas OdAarray cai roy ’Apd- 5 
Bwov xédnov xa roy NetAoy xat apds rd Alyéarioy 7éAayos 
cat rd "Toordy. | 


No. 5L—THE ‘CAMARAE’ VESSELS ON THE EUXINE.- 


(XL 2 132.) 


These vessels are mentioned also by Tacitus (Hist. 3. 47) in con- 
nexion with the eastern coast of the Euxine, and he gives a detailed 
description of them, which explains the name. ‘Barbari con- 
temptim vagabantur, fabricatis repente navibus. Camaras vocant 
artis lateribus latam alvum sine vinculo aeris aut ferri conexam ; et 
tumido mari, prout fluctus attollitur, summa navium tabulis augent, 
donec in modum tecti claudantur. Sic inter undas volvuntur, pari 
utrimque prora et mutabili remigio, quando hinc vel illinc appellere 
indiscretum et innoxium est.’ Heraeus in his note on this passage 
remarks that they must have resembled the popular conception of 
Noah's ark. 


Piratical 12. Mera d¢ riy Levdexyny cai rHy Topyixlay eat rH Oadrdrry 
sg dha tay ’Axatéy nat Zuyav xal ‘Huidywy tapadla 1d ado 


GAipevos cal dpe, rod Kavxdoov pépos ovoa. (Gor 3¢ azo 10 
téy cata Oddarray Anornplwr, axdria Exovres AemTA oreva 
kal coda, Scov dvOpéxous aévre xat elxoos dexdueva, omdvioy 
32 rpidxovra d3é£acba rovs wdvras duvdpeva’ Kadodat 3 air 
ol "EAAnves xapdpas. act 8° awd rijs "lacovos orparias robs 
2. 8 Stelpyev lodpds: Strabo summit of Mount Argaeus both 

divaisi speaks OF this as'an ahavus ts were visible (v2. 2.7; No. 5). 
12. 1. 3; Herodotus also (1. 72) 9. 4 Trav "Ayardy . 
calls it adyy : both greatly under- the north-eastern coast ofthe uxine, 


estimated its breadth; this accounts eastward of the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
for Strabo’s believing that from the 14. gact 8: the explanations 
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pty DOcdras "Ayasovs ray dvOade "Ayala olxloat, Adxevas 32 

Tay “Hnoylar, Sv fpyor Kpdcas cal “Audlorparos ol rap 
Awocxobpuy grloyot, cal robs ‘Hydxovs awd rovray elxds 
Gvopheba:, ras ¥ of xapapéy crddovs catacxeva(dperot Their m 
5 cal dxcaAdogres ror’ pds reais ddxdot rore 8% xdpq rut § cat % T- 
adie Gadarroxparote:. spocdapBdyover 3° lof Sre xal of 
rin Béowopos Exovres tpdppour xopryourres xal dyopay cai 
dudbeow tréy Apralopdvar tranderes 32 els 1d olxeia xupla, 
vawdoxeiy oba fxovres, dvabduers rots Guns ras xaydpas 

10 dvaddpovew ézi rods Spunous ey olowep cai olxovot, Auzpay 
dpoteres yar xaradtpovaer 32 wdduw Sray 9 xatpos rod «Activ. 
70 8 abvrd wootes nal dy ry ddrorplg yodpsa Exovres tAGdy 
xepla, dy ols dwoxptypayres rds xapdpas airol zAavevyra: we(H 
wictep xal pel’ dudpay dvdparotiopot xydpw. &3° dy AdBeow 

15 éwOvrpa soobe: pgdles pera rods dvdzAovs pynpvorres rots 
éroldcaciw. ty pay ovy rois Suvacrevopévas réxos eorl ris 
PosOea ex ray Fyepdver rois ddkxoupévors’ dvremrOevras yap 
wodAdais xal xardyovoww aurdydpous ras xapdpas 7) 3 vxd 
‘Popalos aBonPyrorépa dort a rip dAtyeplay téy seEp- 


PS NE pom Se igh ee mee Sater nadie ale Jaton olhaddeeninn are Lala esteste ix oa 
te ttadlyset le. Witsoe, 
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No. 532.—THE CAUCASUS; USE OF CRAMPONS, AND 
TOBOGGANING, 


(XL. 2. 15; 6. 6.) 


Strabo’s authority for the countries between the Euxine and the 
Caspian was Theophanes, who accompanied Pompey thither on 
his campaign against Mithridates in 66 B.C., and wrote a history of 
the war. Strabo mentions him in 11. §. 1 and 13. 2 3. The 
Caucasus is now regarded as the boundary between Europe and 
Asia, as the Tanais was in Strabo’s time. Sir E. H. Bunbury in 
his article ‘Caucasus’ in the Encyc. Brit. calls attention to the 
resemblance of the Caucasus to the Pyrenees in respect of its 
general uniformity of direction, its comparatively small width, its 
well-defined limits towards both the S. and the N., and the high 
average elevation of the ridge for long distances together, unbroken 
by deep depressions, such as frequently occur in the Alps. 


Features 15. “Eots 3’ pos roiro trepxelpevoy rod weAdyous éxarépov 

abla ee rob re [lovrixot xal rod Kaozlov, d:aretxlCoy ray loOpdv rov 
dselpyovra aird. agopl(es 32 apds vdroy pev ry re ’AXBavlav 
xat ny "IBnplay, apos Apxroy 8 ra réy Sapparay media’ 
evievdpor 3° early fry wavtodaxy rH te BAAN Kal tT] vavanyn- 5 
clue. not 3 "Eparocbévns tad ty emywpiwy xarcicbat 
Kdomoy roy Katxacoy, tows aad tréy Kaoazlwv apovopa- 
obdvra. dyxGves 3¢ tives avrod aponlarovowy eat rhy peonp- 
Bplay, ot thy te ‘IBnplay weprrAapBdvovor péony xa rots 
"Appevlwy dpeot ovvdrroves cal tots Mocyexois xadoupévois, 10 


§. sete this paste Fe ce hd course of pep ot aed 
especially applicable to south- trabo (11. speaks of them as 
western val and slopes, where eana ee 

a great amount of rain is combined 8. dyx&ves: by these is meant 
with a warm temperature; in this the Suram range, which forms the 
cmeaa cae “oe 
is a rich undergro r - 10. roig Moocyinoits « : 
dron and azalea, the mountains E. of Trebizond. 

y- Tav Kaowley: a tribe about 
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Er. 88 rg Yavdloy cal rg Wapud3py" raira 8° tort wen rod 
Tavpou zdyra ros wovotvros 16 pdrioy ris "Appevlas adcupdr, 
dxeppwyéra was exeiOey apds Apxroy cal spooalsrovra péypr 
rod Kavxdcov xal ris rot Evfelvov axaparlas ris eat Oepl- 
§ oxvpay dvarevovoys dzd ris KoAy Bos. : 
5. 6. Ta pay ov WynAdrara rot Ovres Kavxdoov ra voristard 
dor: ra apds "AABarlg cal 'IBnple xai Kddryors xal ‘Hridxors” 
olxote. 82 obs eixoy rods cuvepxopdvous els thy Atooxoupidda’ 
ourdpyovras 82 rd aAciotow GAGy xdpy. rovrey 8 of pep ras 
10 dxpepelas xaréxovory, of 32 dy ydaats atAl(oprar xal (Gow 
dxd Onpelay capxéy 1d xAdoy cai xapz&p dypley xai ydAaxros. 
al 32 xopudal yxemdvos pey &Sarot, Oépovs 32 rpocBalvovew Crampons. 
Srodotperoc: xevrpeta GpoBdwa diy» rupadvey aAarTeta 31d 
rds xidvas xal rovs xpvorddAovs. xaraBalvovor 3° éxl dopas Toboggan- 
15 xeluevor avy rots dopriots cal xarodtobalvovres, Srep cal kara” 


1. 79 pest Satna tng l 

in Armenia Minor and Pontus: these a far greater and steeper height to 
would, strictly ng, beconnected go up on the south side than on the 
with the Anti-Taurus rather than north, as on the Monte Moro, the 
Taurus. Col du Géant, or the Great St. 

6. rd vorwerera: as twoof the Bernard.’ 

highest summits of the Caucasus, 8. os elwev: cp. 11. 2. 16, where 
Elbraz (18,526 a Kazbek he speaks of seventy tribes, using 
(16,546 &) lhe on northern side different dialects, as coming to trade 
of the main chain, this might seem ea er ees 
at first sight to be erroneous, but ee ee one (Subse: 


)- 

that this is not the case. ‘The 13. Kevrperd cpoBéwa Slxqv 
statement that the highest parts of stupwivev wAareia: ‘flat plates of 
the southern- untanned ox-hide, like timbrels, 
most,’ he writes, ‘seems to me quite furnished with spikes.’ Mr. Fresh- 
accurate from the t of view of field brought from the Caucasus one 
a traveller who lived before sure of these crampons, which was found 
ors and exact surveys. The inan ancient grave near Viadikavkas: 
inary man sees first from the he describes it as being ‘very similar 
south at any height, or from the to the crampons depicted by De 
sea, a line of snowy unbroken Saussure as worn 100 years ago by 
for 80 miles; from the north (it is the natives of Chamonix, when they 
true) one super-eminent peak, Elbruz wanted to go over the glaciers of 
(also visible from the south), but no Mont Blanc’ (2. or Society's 

such line of snowy heights. When  Afagusine, vol. 13, p. 463). 


S2 


oe 
ee i es Ot ee ete on : : i ‘ eth RG, cere tilings Ra hdcnss ‘ 
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tip ’Arponarlay Mr3la» cat xara rd Mdovwoy dpos rd ay 
’Appevlg oupBalver’ évrat0a-d2 nai tpoxloxos fdAtwwor KevTpw- 
Tol trois xéApacw trorlGevrat. 





No. 53.—THE ALBANI AND THEIR CUSTOMS. 
(XL 4. 1-8.) 


The country to which Strabo gives the name of Albania was the 
district formed by the valley of the river Cyrus (Xur) and the 
ground that intervenes between it and the Caucasus in the eastern 
part of that range. It is now called Shirvan, and is principally 
composed of wide plains, extending to the shores of the Caspian. 
The Cyrus, rising in the highlands of Iberia, flowed towards the 
south-east, past the site of Tiflis, the modern capital of Georgia, 
and in its middle course received the waters of two other rivers that 
intervene between it and the Caucasus, the Cambyses and the 
Alazonius, from the former of which this upland region was called 
the Cambysene. It then descended to the lowlands of Albania, 
and formed a wide delta before entering the eastern sea. At the 
present day the Kur is joined at some little distance from its mouth 
by the Aras (Araxes), the mighty stream of which skirts the 
northern foot of Ararat; but Strabo states that in his time the two 
rivers had separate mouths ; see note on § 2 of this extract. Sub- 
sequently to Strabo’s period it was discovered that the Albani were 
not confined to the lowlands, but occupied also the valleys of the 
Caucasus, and the land to the northward of that chain; and all this 
area is described by Pliny (6. 39) as being inhabited by them. 
Even Strabo himself furnishes evidence of this wider extension of 
the tribe, for, as Kiepert has pointed out (Lehréuch, p. 85), the 
twenty-six different dialects which he represents as existing among 
them ‘ owing to the difficulty of communication,’ could hardly have 


ae apoxloxos A das skid ates : ai snows of Lag ees in the 
these seem to the same as the time; es, 
xvedonédes, with which Leo the ob. Boa; é pectdaics se a 
Isaurian, the future emperor of Con- erd xved\orddev Mafow pnvds ras 
stantinople, is said to have crossed xidvat réw Kaveaclew. 


me oe ® 66nd ees Cees See Se Rn 
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arisen im any bot a mountainous country. The Albani, hke the 
modern inhabitants of Daghestan, were probably of Lesghian, as 
distinguished from Georgian, race: see the ethnological map in 
Erckert, Der Caucasus und scine Volker, Leipz. 1887. 

1. *“AABavol 82 wowenxdrepos cal ro youadicot yérous Bound: 
dyyurdpe, Ady OX’ oda Eypior ravry 82 cal wodepuexot % AM 
perples. olxoSer 82 perafd réiyv "ISipey cat rzs Kaonias 
Gaddrreys, apds feo pty darduevor res Caddrres, apes Bdoww 32 
§ duopoteres reis “ISgpot rév 82 Aocwéy wrevpGy Td pew Sopesoy 
dpoupeira: rots Kavanclocs cpeor (ratra yap txdpxecras rey 
wedlev, cadctras 32 ra apis 1H Gaddrry pddiora Kepatvera), rd 
32 périep xocet § "Apperla wapyxovca, TOA} pep wedias WOAAR 
82 nal dpewf, xabdwep 9 KepBvoyry, x06’ Hy Sua cal rois 

10 "[Sapoe cat rots “AASavois ol "Apri curdsrovoew. 

2. ‘O 3 Kipos 6 d:appdey ray "AASaplay cal ol GAAce The C 

worasel ol sAspoieres axcivos rats ply ras ygr dperais * 


1. weipevunbrepes: sc. then the 34. bie hag passage or 
a. 82; ‘and for this reason 15. tevéyq wat 
te oe is eaaeaiety ceane® * uneven hard 
9. § KepPvoq§: the district to be avoided.’ 
east of the modern Tiffis; see the 16, ol dc row aA ara 
introductory notice. Strabo describes sxowel: ‘the food-water left by the 
it below as ‘a country, defi- inandations of the sea.’ The sense of 
cient in water,” this account is the whole clause is, that the effect 
confirased by modera travellers. of these inundatioes is to raise the 
oppo Goer Visalia serene level of the shoals in some parts, 
te.” eee. Se ee ee a 
er -rh y Le given to is 
deprive the lead of advantages to be probably the sight ewe, asin 35-9 
derived from the sea. ee Ty rew Bairres drececye, and 
Ker Poster ( 7hevels ss Georgia, tarch, Alex. 44 Tas Masisrides Nearge 
3. p. 113) the Kur is now navigable dvaresfw : see Liddell and Scott sad 
for of some size up to the swe. The word is elsewhere wed 
Point where the Aras joins it. in the sense of ‘ refar," as in Strabo, 


‘ 
as ee oa eee pea iin Banat [rae 
- -——- +o 


— eee fe 
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pupidwy dvaxonal, xat 37 cat els ordpara dadexd pact pepe- 
ploOas ras éxBodds, Ta pey TudAd ra 38 wavTedGs emexdAvAaa 
dvra xal pnde ipoppov arorclrovra’ ent aArelovs yoty 7 
éfjxovra oradlous dudixddtorov rijs ydvos obons ri Oaddrrp 
xat Tots sorapois, dxay elvas pépos avris dnpoonéAaotoy, THY 5 
32 xodv xal péypt wevraxoclwy mapyxey oradioy Oddy 
movotcay roy alyvaAdy. tAnoloy 8¢ Kal d’Apdfys éuBddAa 


3.2.4. Asto the sAnpupupides, it is 
to be remarked that there are no 


mane - nthe Caspian this number 


is also aphsciene onal Pomp. 34- 
Both he and Strabo obtained their 
information from Theophanes, the 
historian of Pompey’s campaign ; see 
introd. notice to No. 52. 

2. émsédata Svra: unis ts Coney ® 


[though they ttn, an outlet] are 
quite > Shallow, so that they do not 
even leave sufficient depth of water 
ao a vessel to anchor in,’ 
torov: ‘whereas the 
shore | is washed on all sides by the 
sea and the rivers, [and therefore 
ought to be easily artaat every 
of it is inaccessible.” We are 
eft to conjecture as to the conforma- 
tion of the ground about the mouth 
of the Cyrus in ancient times, but 
what we now find there may help us 
clay at: is ae ts in the 
text. At present day a narrow 
allavial promontory, miles in 
, is thrown out at 
of the combined stream of the Kur 
and the Aras, and the main channel 
of the river, ing at an angle, 
nearly separates this from the eres 
land. In Strabo’s description, the 
500 stades of alluvial deposit seem 
to imply a similar pins only 
at that time, aha: ple it = little 
more than a mass of mud 
water; the 60 stades of shoreline 


(}cdav) must mean the length of the 
chord across the omnia amas of 
this ; and we must suppose that the 
chief branches of the dag Ge 
worapol) entered the sea 
gees ee 
: Strabo here im 

thet the A be ‘and the Araxes, w 
now join their waters, emely had 
separate mouths, and Mela (3. 40, 
41), who wrote somewhat later, 
affirms the same thing. There can 
be little doubt that Strabo was here 
following Theophanes, who had 
visited this neighbourhood; and the 
minute description of the delta of 
the Cyrus in this extract implies that 
iad ee. from Ainge: it was 

crived was intimately acquainted 
with it. On the other hand, Pliny, 
though with some reserve (6. 26, 

‘ut plares existimavere’), and Ap- 
pian (AMithr. 103) state that these 
rivers met before reaching the sea. 
Plutarch (Powp. 34) mentions both 
views without pronouncing between 
them, while Ptolemy (5. 13. 3, 6) 
says that the Araxes discharged its 
waters, partly into the isd a sao 
and partly into the 
a comparison of these different phir 
ments, the traveller Karl von Baer, 


that river ‘continued t to flow both 
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rpaxs ex ris "Appertas txulzras gy 32 excivos spowbdt xotw 
wopevtdy sovay Td JeiBpos, ratvryy & Kipos dvaz)npot. 
3. Tdya piv ob» re rowtry ylve: Téy GvOpézuy oidty dei Fertility of 
Gaddrrys’ ob82 yp TH yh xprras car’ dflay, sdvra pity “be 20d 
5 cadepovcy capris cal réy qyepsraroy, xay 8 Gurdy cal yap 
ra debarR Gdper tvyydve: 3 exyerelas obd2 pixpas 
dAAa ray’ Sozapra cal dviipora xdyta ¢déovrat, Od. 9. 109. 
xaOdxep ol orparevearrés gact, Kuxidrady ra duyyotperos 
Blow’ xodX\axos ydp oxapeicay Swat dis expdpey xapzoy § 
10 cal rpls, rdv 82 xpéroy cal wevrnxoyraxour, dyéacroy cal 
Tatra ovd2 evdiipy rpnfeicay ddd’ avrofiAy dporpy. sorl(eras 
82 way rd zedloy rod BaSvAuriov cai rot Alyvatiov parce 
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i 
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ar rie i ig igen age tatra: ‘and 
tobacco.’ “yclep., y too without ploughed 
sD er, not [between the crops}, and, (when it 
apply to the delta of the Kar and is ploughed], it is not with 


in former times, of which for other examples, see Meineke, 
i Vind. Strabon., pp. 185, 186. 
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rots morapots Kal rots SAAos PSacw Sor’ det wowbdy purdrrewv 
Thy Apw 8a 88 robro cal ebBordy éore’ apdceore Bt Kat Td 
ebdepov exelvoy padrov. Aorxagor 3’ al &uedor pévovoat dd 
rédous, reyvduevat 8% 31a wevraernpldos, véar pay d1ereis 
exdépovew yon xapxdy, réderas 3 dxodddact rocobroy dor’ 5 
adiaow ey rots xAqpace OAD pépos. ebepya 8 eori Kal ra 
Booxnjpara nap’ atrois ré te Huepa Kal ra &ypia. 

4. Kat of GvOpwaor xddAe cal peydOer dvadépovres, dart 
32 xal ob xamnAcxol> ob8? yap voulopart ta wOoAAd xpGrrat, 
ov8e dpiOpoy tract pellw tov éxardy, Gd\Aa gdoprlas ras 10 
dporBds woobyras’ cat mpds raAAa 82 rd tod Alov pqdtpws 
dxovory. Eretpor 3° elot nad pérpwov rGy ex’ dxpiBes xal crabpay, 
xal soAduov 82 xal wodcrelas cal yewpylas anpovonrws Exovew 
Suws 88 nal we(ol cai ad’ trxwy aywrl(ovrar, rol re cal 
xardgppaxrot, xaddwep ’Apudmor. 5. ordAdovere 32 pel(w Tis 15 
"IBipwv orparidy, dadrlCovor yap xat 2€ pupiddas xwe(Gp, 
inméas 32 puplovs cal ducyxsAlovs, Scots mpds Tlopaioy dce- 
xuvdtvevoay. Kal robrots 38 cuptoAcpodoww of vorddes apds 
rovs Efwhev, Gowep rots “IBnpot, xara ras abras alrlas. dAAws 
3 emyerpotor trois dvOpdémos moAAdcis Gore nal yewpyety 20 
KwAvovow. axovrioral d¢ elor xat rofdérat, Odpaxas Exovres 
xat Gupeovs, weplxpava 8¢ Onpeta tapantAnolas rots “IBnpow. 

"Eore 32 tis "AXBavGy xepas cal 7 Kacmari}, tod Kaonlov 
COvovs exavupos, ovwep cat 4 OdAarra, apavots dyros vurl. 

4 8 éx rijs “IBnplas els rip *AABavlay eloBody 31a rijs 25 


6. E&qrdow: sc. the vintagers. cortio soon sbheageahs 
¢ well-grown. Alovs: the 


evepva : prpious xal Sic: 
anes dopricis : a with goods,” ‘ in sep give dcpuplous for pvplous, but 
Plutarch (Pomp. 3 de who no doubt 
—s karadpaxro: ‘armed in was also quoting m Theophanes, 
; Cp. 11. 14. 9 Tw warddpax- states the number as &cxiAlous leweis 
ror irvoy, of as hasgpsisar as pains iwi Agar es 
(Hist. 1. 79), speaking o 22. we Ohpna: ‘ca 
nse of the ‘catafracta’ among the Bade pa pipet ” skins.’ - 
Rhoxolani, describes it as ‘ tegi- 3 bapa this district lay 
men ferreis laminis aut praeduro the Cyrus and Araxes. 


rd 5 
i aie Cees een = = Ste elie oe Eid eel a, > eel ee 2d Sh, oe elgg, eee emg ete ee - 
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Kapfvonvas dyvtpou re cat rpaxelas éxi rdv *Ada(onop 
worTapce. 
Onpevricol 82 cal atrot cal ol xéves abriéy els UxepBorgs, 
ob tdxvn pGAAoy 9 oxovdy TH wept rovro. 
§ 6. Araddpove: 82 cal of BacAcis’ yuri pip ovy els dxdvrey 
Epyet, apérepoy 82 xal xa’ éxdorgy yAGrrop ldlg ¢Bacirevovro 
éxacrot. yAGrras 8 eloiy 2€ cal elxoow atbrois did 1d 2} Numeroes 
ebexGucroy wpds dAAsAovs. — 
Dépa 8 4 y_ nai Tay ipxeréy Ena téy Oavaclyur cal 
10 oxopzlovs «cal gdardyyta’ réy 32 garayyley ra ply woret 
yOGrras drobyijoxew, TA 82 xralovras téOy téy olxeleay. | 
7. Geovs 88 rysow “Hroy cai Ala cat SeAqvny, d:a- Chief 
depres Bo rhy Lediyq. flor 8 airs 1d lepdy oe lin | 
"I8nplas xAnolor lepGiras 3° drip éyryscraros perd ye Top 
1§ Baowiéa, mpocoras Tis lepais Xdpas, woAARs xal eddvdpov, cat | 
atrijs xal réy lepodov aay, &v evGoversor wodAot xal ™popn- Soothsay- 
revovow 8s 8 ay airéy txl addoy xardoyeros yevdpevos E- | 
mAaparat xara ras fdas podvos, rovrow avdAaBey 6 lepets 
dAvoes Sioas lepg rpdper woAvredds ray enavriy éxeivos, | 
20 €xecra apoayOeis els ry Ovolay ris Jeo’, oy GAAors lepelos 
Overar prpirOels. rijs 3t Gvolas 6 rpdxos otros’ Exwy tts Human | 
lepay Adyxny Hap tore vépos dvOpwxobureiy, rapedOadv ex Tod = 
uArnOovs wale d:a ris wrevpas els rhy xapdlay, ovx Gmerpos | 


Avadlpoven: ‘are held in ee a traveller. Giil- 
bow among them." denstaedt—‘ In collibas argillosis 

wav ipwerav ive tov Bava- prope Alazonium multae cavernae 
sigan Plutarch (fom. 36) says invenjuntur, in quibus tarantulae 
that Pompey, w within three 


Mogan are noticed “by son, Baar, Aa eae ee Garo 

AL “gan’ the descri one hi tipébouhen fe 
10, yya: ption mention of numerous 

shows that these were tarantulas. this connexion seems to confirm this, 

gt prin pian CAL ase ong tte esti bia series Mogae as 

p. §8, says on the authority of the sanctuaries of Asin Minor. 
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rowovroy® weodpros 32 onpecodyras pavreid tiva ex Tov 
areparos xal els rd xowdy drodpalvovar, xoptobdvros 8% rod 
osparos els te xwploy emBalvovow Anavres xabapolp 
Xpdpevor. : 

8. “YaepBadAdvrws 3% 1d yijpas rysGow *AABavol cal 7d 5 
tay S&dAdAwy, ov tay yovéwy pdvov’ reOvnxdtwy Se ovx Sovoy 
dpovriCew odd peuvicbas., cvyxatoptrrove: pévrot ra xpyjpara 
avrois, xat 31a robro wévnres (Gow ovdety zarpgoy Exovtes. 


No. 54.—THE TAURUS RANGE; THE EUPHRATES AND 
TIGRIS ; THE LAKE ARSENE. 


(XL 12. 3, 3; 14. 8) 


An accurate description is here given of the mountain system of 
Western Asia—theTaurus running through the S. of Asia Minor, and 
at the eastern extremity of that country throwing off the Anti-Taurus 
to the N., and the Amanus, the commencement of the chains of 
Syria and Palestine, to the S.; then, as it pursues its course towards 
the E., forming a marked boundary between Armenia and Mesopo- 
tamia, and increasing in elevation until it culminates in Mount 
Niphates near the sources of the Tigris, and ramifying both to N. 
and S., especially through Armenia. That country, which from its 
great elevation (the ordinary level is from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the sea) forms as it were the roof of Western Asia, is the birthplace 
of the Euphrates and Tigris. Each of these rivers has two sources, 
and runs in two separate streams in the early part of its course; 
Strabo however only mentions one of these—for the Euphrates the 
western affluent, the modern Frat, for the Tigris the eastern, or 
river of Bitlis; but he rightly represents the former as rising in the 
N., the latter in the S., of the Taurus., i.e. of Armenia. In the 
neighbourhood of the eastern source of the Tigris is the Lake Arsene 
(Lake of Van), which is a remarkable natural phenomenon, being 

I, pavreié nva: the custom of Gauls, 4. 4. 5, No. 17. 
divining from human victims is 3- > fas a 
mentioned also as existing among mode of expiation.” 
the Lusitani, 3. 3. 6, and among the 


ewes tae eed le sthenmee..ne ewe ees Gatien. 6 selenl ie en nn ee eee 
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a brackish piece of water, 5,000 feet above the sea, without any 
visible outlet, surrounded by lofty mountains, and 90 miles in its" 
extreme length. 


2. Td ydp Spos rotro Epyera: pey dxd ris Kaplas cal Branches 
Avxtlas, GAN’ evradda piy obre wAdros obre Byos afiddoyor al 
delxrvow? efalperas 32 word apéropy xard rds Xeddovlas 
(abras 8 clot vivo: card rip dpyiy rizs TapptAcr xapadlas), 

gémt 88 rds dyarodds éxrewwépevoy atAévas paxpovs dzo- 
AapBdves rovs tSy Kulcow elra ry pty rd "Apavdy Gx” 
avrot ox{Ceras rp 3% 5 ’Arriravpos, dy J ra Képava pura: ra 
éy rois Gv Acyopdvos Kaxxddofiy. ovros pep ovw ty TH 
Karaovlg redeurg, 1d 32 "Apavdy Spos péxpt rod Evppdrov cat 

10 THS MeAurnvijs apdeaor, caf jy y Koppaynry 17 Karsadtoxlg 
tapdxerar’ exddyeras 88 ra aépay rod Evdpdrov dpn, cvvexii 
pew rots xpoeipnudvas zAny Sooy draxdzre: ploy did péoas 6 
worapcs, toAAny 3 exidoow AayBdve els 1rd TYos nal rd 
ahdros xal rd wodvcyxidds. 1d 3° ctv voridraroy pddord 

15 dor 6 Tadpos dpl(wy riy "Appevlay awd ris Mecomorapifas. 

3. ’Evretéey 32 duddrepor péovow of tray Mecoxoraplay 
éyxuxAovpevos xorapot xal ovvdarovres GAAHAos eyys Kara. 

Tv BaBvdwvlay, etra  exdiddvres els rhv xara Mépoas 
Oddarray, § re Etpdrns xat Tlypis. fore 32 nat pel(wy 6 Course 
20 Etppdrns xat srelw diefecor xdpay oxokig re pelOpy, ras hace 
anyas éxwy ev rg apooBopelp péper trot Tavpov, pow 3° ext 
dvow da THs "Apuevlas Tis peydAns Kadovpdyns péexps THS 
pixpas, ey deg Lxwy ravrny dy dpwrepg 8% Thy ’Axcrconvyy 

Soe Kiteee: tha Cappaticled “Ahoaghi a pat tide by ose Eos 
Comana is here distinguished from pean, Count von Moltke, who passed 
the city of the same name in Pontus; this way in 1838; see his Briefe 
see below, No. 57. It is situated sher Zustinde in der Tiirkei aus 
in one of the adAGves just mentioned. den Jahren 1835 bis 1839, p. 221. 

12. Saxéara; ra and 14. padsord tonv 6 Tatpes: ‘is 
cataracts which are f by the the Taurus proper.’ 
river in passing through the ravines 


ne eee Stata snags catamaran eae thik Eisen §t ected ty stannic a ett iAP tt 
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cir’ extorpéper apds vdérov, ovvdnre d8& xara Thy emorpodphy 
tots Kawzaddxwy dplois deftq 8% ratra adets xal ra réy 
Koppaynvdr, dpiorepg 8& rhy "Axtsonyny nat Swdnviy rijs 
peyddAns ’Appevlas apdecow ent rhy Svplay xal Aap Bdver wérAw 
Any exurrpodiy els tiv BaSvrwrlay cat roy Tlepocxdy 5 
xdAmoy. 6 8 Tlypts ex rod vorlov pépovs rod atrod dpovs 
vex dels ext ry Tedrevxeray cvvdnta te Evppdryn zAnoloy 
cat wotel thy Mecororaplay mpds avrdy, ctr’ exdBwor cat 
atrds els roy avrdy xéddmov. d€xovaor 382 GAARAwY al ayyal 
tod re Evpparov xal roi Tlyptos wept ducxAlous Kal mevta- 10 
xoolovs oradlovs. - 

14. 8. Elot 8? nal Afuvat xara thy "Appevlay peydAat, pla pey 
4 Mayriavy, Kvavi éppnvevdeica, peylorn, Ss act, pera thy 
MaiGriv, dApvpod aros, 8ujxovoa péxpt ris "Arpozartas, 


éxovea xat dAom}yta’ 4 32 "Aponyi}, jy cal Owntriy xadotow 
Eore 82 werpircs, ras 3 Cobras pimrec nat diagalverr da 32 


5 EAyv bn : this refers 
to the which the river 
makes where it approaches Amanus; 
were it not for that chain of moun- 


tains it would enter the Mediter- 
7. SeXeuxerav: this city on the 


Tigris had risen on the fall of 


Babylon, and was in turn superseded 
by the neighbouring Ctesiphon; 
near ad) sage the two rivers were 
conne 

8. wpds 
it,” and so ‘ with it.’ 

10, SioyiAlous xal revraxoclovs: 
Diodorus (2. 11) gives the same 


13. Kvavit ippyvevicioa: this is 
a translation, not of Mayriar4, but 
of the name for this lake which is 
given in 11. 13. 2, Kawatra (erro- 
neously in the MSS. Esavra), which 
means ‘blue,’ for its old name in 
Armenian was Kapoit-dzow, Le. 


‘blue lake’; Kiepert, Zekrduch, 
71: it is the brackish lake of 
ramia, 
ts. “Aponvi: called in Ptolemy, 
5. 13. 8, Arsissa, which name is 
thought to be recognized in that of 
the town of Arjish, on the northern 
shore of the Lake of Van; Saint- 
Martin, Afémotres sur [Arménie, 
1. p. 56: Assyriologists find a name 
corresponding to Arsissa in the 
accounts of the Assyrian invasions 
of Armenia; see Duncker, History 
of mes ag’ Auer Trans.), 1. pp. 
20, 521. The other name, Owszi7is, 
more accurately given by cs 
5. 13. 18, as Owomris, for this | 
is called by Armenian writers Lake 
of Dosp, from its being situated in 
the province of Dosp, of which the 
red of Van was the capital ; Saint- 
artin, of. ctt., pp. §5, 131. 
16. ie 82 aepitia ‘it contains 
potash.’ 
pumra: ‘cleanses’; I have sub- 
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BOOK XII. 


ASIA MINOR: NORTHERN AND CENTRAL 
PORTION. 





No. 55.—MOUNT ARGAEUS. 
(XIL 2. 7, 8.) 

THIS gigantic and solitary volcanic mountain, the snowy peaks 
of which are visible from several sides at a distance of 50 miles, is 
the highest point in Asia Minor, reaching an elevation of 13,150 
feet. The craters which once occupied its summit are much broken 
away, but all round its lower slopes there is a belt of volcanic 
cones. Its fires are now extinct, but in Strabo’s time, although no 
eruptions took place, there was considerable volcanic activity about 
its sides and base. Strabo could hardly have failed to be well 
acquainted with it, since his home at Amasia was not far distant, 
and he speaks also (12. 2. 3) of having resided for some time in the 
Cappadocian Comana. 


Mazaca 7. "Ep 82 rij Kedtxlg xadovpévy [Eore] ra Md (axa 4 pntpd- 

yeh) - aodis rod fOvous’ xadetras 3 EtodBea xat airy enixdnow 

Mount 17 pos tq Apyaly’ xeiras yap bd re ’Apyaly dpe advrop 

Argacus. inndordre Kai dvéxAernrov xis Tiy axpdpeav Exovtt, aq’ fs 
gacww of dvaBalvovres (obroe 3° eloly dAlyor) xaromreverOat 5 

ed Paper? kadoupivg: sub. named Cacsareia by Tiberius, ac- 


orpanrryig : (Roman) prefecture cording to the usual account, but 
e Cappadocia which was called more ee: by aged (see - 
2. xal abry: as well as T Minor, p. 303): ioe ie aes 
which was called Eusebeia name KAisariyeh. 
Tanrom. Mazaca was subsequently 
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rais al@plas Eudes ra zeddyy ré re Tlovrixds cai rd "Ioorxds. 
Ta pay ob Era dduq apis cwonpos exer todcws: dyvipds 
re ydp dere cat dvdyupos 8:8 rhp dAtyupian TGy Hyepdpey cal 
drelycoros, rdya 82 cal éxlrades, fva ph Os epdpar: wexoores 
ste telyes epddpa Aporetoey wedion olxodvres Adgous UrEP- 
deflous Exop nai ob duBercis. xal ra cindy 8 xapla Ga 
teddws Edopa cal dyedpyyra xalzep Syra aedud, QA’ for 
dupesde cal dadxerpa. piucpdy 8 fr: apoiote: xal avpAnrra Volcanic 
aedia cal pecta BéSpev avpds txt cradlovs soddovs Gore 
10 wéppuGey § xopidy tri» emxtradelas, cal rd doxody 32 wAco- 
vdcrnpe wepaxe(uevoy lye: xivdvvoy afvdow ydp sxapyotons 
oxeddy re ris ovpsdons Kawzadoxlas 6 ’Apyaios fe wepe- 
xeluevor dpunde Gore tyyber 6 Evrropds adpeorw, ddd’ of 


bourhood to Argaeus, which is of Kaisari 
spoken of below as a sAcorisrqus a 
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6. wal ede enParcis: Hehinerss i 
of the MSS. is cal ipBedrcis, bat Tess fat ate to 
is ees as Strabo remarks (13. 
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Presence of $zoxelpevoe To Spups tomo Kal abrot rodAaXod supa Exovcw, 

ae dua 82 nat tpvdpol clot Wuxpe Bart, obre rod avpds obre rod 
Baros els rhy emgdveray. exxvrrovros, dore cal rod (ey thy 
arelorny Erte 3 Sov cal EAG3Es Core Td Eagos cal vixrwp 
éfdarovrat pAdyes ax’ atrod. of pty ovw Euwetpor pvdarré- 5 
pevos toy FvALtopdyv wovobyrat, rots 8& wodAois xlyduvds eore, 
cal pdrXsora tots xrivecw eunlxrovow els ddjdovs BdOpovs 


Shall 8. “Eort 3 xal worapds dy rp aedlp 1h apd Tis adrAews 
Maas xadovpevos, Scoy rerrapdxovta cradlovs diéywy Tis 10 
add\eus, ey taxeworepy ris mdAews xwpl ras anyas Exwv. 
ratty piv ovv Expnoros airois eoriw ovx twepdéfioy Exwv 1d 
petpa, els Eryn 32 nal Aluvas draxedpevos xaxot rdv dépa rob 
O€povs roy wept ry woAw, xal rd AaTopetoy 38 moet dvoxpN- 
oropy xalrep etypnoroy dy sratapGves ydp eloly, ad’ Gy THy 15 
AWelay Exew A2pOovoy ovpBalver rots Malaxnvois apds tas 
olxodoulas, xaduarépevat 3° iad ray vddrwy al wAdkes dyrie 
apdrrovet. xal ratra 3’ éort ra An wavraxod avplry7Ta. 


No. 56.—SINOPE, AND THE MOUTH OF THE HALYS. 
(XIL. 8. 11, 12.) 


The greatness of Sinope as a trading station arose from the 
position which it occupied in respect both of sea and land. It 
stands near the northernmost point of Asia Minor, where the 
coastline of that country, halfway between its eastern and western 
extremities, projects into the Euxine, so that it commands the spaces 


10. MéAas: it is now called ted,’ while in A abe 22 (bwepddfios 
Kara-su, or Blackwater. 708 5 is) it is ‘ op the stream.’ 
12, TavTy: ‘thus (from its sources 15. cs mp ges.’ 

being low) it is unserviceable, because riv : ‘fine stone for 
its stream is not on higher ground’: _ building’; in 15. 1. 67 this word is 
GwepSifios, which is used above in used for ‘ precious stone.’ 

hares vammmnnny (Adgovs 17. dvnapdrrover: ‘cause diffi- 
bwepdefiovs), here means ‘more ele- culty in working.’ 
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of sea om either side. From this pomt of view it may be coarpared 
with Carthage, which im the same manner held the key of the two 
basins of the Mediterrancan, and of the communication between 
them. As regards the interior of the country also it was a place of 
great kaportaace, for, until the inland route to Ephesus was organized 
during the last centeries before Christ, t was the outlet of the 
commerce of eastern Asia Minor (sce Ramsay, //isf. Geogr. of Asia 
Miner, p. 38). Thes Strabo tells us (12. 2. 10) concerning the 
vabsable red earth (pf\res, radvica) which was found in Cappa- 
docia, that it was called ‘Sinopic earth, because it was brought 
down to Sinope for export. The description of the city which ss 
here given closely corresponds to that of Polybius (4. 56. 5, 6), and 
would apply equally well to the modern town, which occupies the 
same site, and retains ts ancient name. The following 

of the place, as scen from the sea, may serve to illustrate this: “It 
occuptes the narrow isthmus which joins a triangular asd 
the mainland, and consequently has two sea-faces. It is enclosed 
by massive walls, with towers, which follow the shore and rus 
across from the sea to the harbour; and on the side towards the 
mainland there is a large castle. The peninsula spreads, and rises 
steeply towards the sea, where the ground which forms the base of 
the triangle falls in precipices.’ 


11. Etr’ airy Luda, cradiovs revnjxovra ris “Appirat 
bdxoure, éfedoywrdry réy ravry wihewv. Exricay piy of 
avrgy Muigoro, carecxevacapévy 82 vavrixdy exipxe rgs Its 

ray Kunsles Gaideies xl fee 82 TOAAGD dydvey pereixe 
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edurage ray crcvBeplay, GAN’ ex woAvopalas Edd al CdovAcve€ 
Daprdcy xpéros, Exara rois duadefapévars excivoy péxpt TOU 
Eizdropes cal riéy caradvodsray “Pepaloy exeivov. 5 dt 
Evrdreap cal tyerviy eet cal erpddn d:adepdvress 8 
10 ériuncer atriy unrpdéxodls re ris Bacwtclas tadAaBer. fort 
d¢ cal giee: xal spovolg careoxevacpdrg nades pura: yap 
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dnt adyén xeppovjcou rivds, éxarépwben 8% rod leOpod Aiweves 
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Kadobo. xourxidas* wAnpotvras 32 obros perewprobelons ris 
Oadrdrrys, ds xal 32a rodro ox ebmpdoiroy Td ywploy cai da 
7d xacay Tip ths wérpas emoddveray exwddn xal avenlBaroy 
etvar yupyg wodl- Evober pévrot xal tatp ris wAews ebyedy 
tore rd Badhos xal dypoxnalors xexdopynrat wvxvois, TOAD 32 10 
‘paddAov ra wpodoraa. air 3° adds rerelxitorat xadés, cal 
yupvacig 82 cal dyopg xal oroais xexdopnras Aapzpés. 
rotavrn 8% ota dls pws édAw, mpcrepoy prey tod Dapydxov 
capture by zapd ddfay aldyidlos éainerdvros, Forepoy 8¢ tad AevxdAAov 
xal rod éyxabnyudvov rupdvvov xal évrds pa cal éxrds wodtop- 15 
xoupéyn 5 yap éyxatractabels tad rod Basirdws ppovpapxos 
Baxxans tnovody del twa apodoclay ex ray Evdo0er xal 
modAas alxlas xai odayas tordy, dnayopetoat rovs dvOparovs 
exolnoe mpds Eudw pyr’ dutvacba dvvapdvous yevvalws pyre 
apooOécOa: xara ovpBaces. édArAwoay 3° ody xal roy pty 20 
&dAov xdopov tis méAews diepvratey 6 AevxoAros, riv 3% rod 


2. wepl Gv dpfpapev: y. 6 composing shelly limestone, which 
2, No. 88; the port of Pharsacia I was surprised to find fell of small 
between Tra and Sinope, is circular holes, apparently resembling 
there said to have had the first catch those described by Strabo, under the 
of the tunnies; see also 12. 3. 39. name of Choenicides; but those 
6. xourn(Sas: this wasevidentlya which I saw were not above nine 
loca] name, for the word is not used inches in diameter, and from one to 
in this sense elsewhere; it was sug- two feet deep. There can, how- 
gested, apparently, by aresemblance ever, be no doubt that such cavities 
to the yormf measure. What Strabo would, if larger, render it almost 
says about them is illustrated by impossible for a body of men to 
the following passage from Hamil- wade on shore.’ 
ton’s Researches in Asia Minor, \. 10, dypoxnm(os: ‘ market-gar 


north I passed through a sally-port, 21. rv 7ro8 BAAdpov : 
and descended to the beach, where a globe constructed me teal 
the wall was built upon a sharp de- artist. 
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etcaraxduicTov 
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No. 87.—RELIGIOUS SANCTUARIES IN CAPPADOCIA AND 
PONTUS. 


(XIL 2 3; 3. 31, 32, 36, 37.) 


The researches of Professor Ramsay have thrown much light on 
the subject of the primitive religion of Asia Minor, and by so 
doing have explained many passages of Strabo, the bearings of 
which were obscure before. It appears that the worship which 
prevailed throughout that country was that of two divinities, male 
and female, who were the object of common rites (cvpBepos Beoé), 
and stood to one another in the relation of son and mother (10. 
3.15). In various parts of the country, but especially in Pontus 
and Cappadocia, as we see from the extracts here given, they were 
known by the names Men and Ma, in Phrygia as Sabazius and 
Agdistis (10. 3. 12,15; 12.§. 3), and elsewhere by other titles. The 
Greeks applied to them the names of their own divinities—Zeus, 
Apollo, Dionysus, and Asclepius to the one, Enyo, Leto, Artemis, 
Ge to the other—according to the attributes in respect of which 
they traced the most marked resemblance between them. The 
Anatolian goddess was also the Great Mother, Rhea, or Cybele, 
whose origin the Greeks themselves referred to Phrygia; and the 
god was Attis. The subordination of the male to the female 
divinity points to the existence of the social system which traced 
descent through the mother (Ramsay, in Journal of Hell. Studies, 
vol. 9, pp. 350-352). The idea that these two were a moon-god and 
moon-goddess, which has found favour both in ancient and modern 
times, probably originated in the similarity of Men to the Greek pay, 
pnvy. The name of Anaitis, by which, as we see from inscriptions, 
the goddess was frequently called (Ramsay, /. 7. S., vol. 10, pp. 225 
foll.), disposed Strabo towards tracing these rites toa Persian origin ; 
he speaks of the gods that were worshipped at Zela as Hepouxoi Geni, 
and describes the cult as having been established there by the 
Persians after a defeat of the Sacae (11. & 4). This name may 
have been introduced in the eastern districts of Asia Minor from 
Cappadocia, where Persian influence was still powerful in Strabo’s © 
time, for he mentions (15§. 3. 15) having himself visited the Magian 
sanctuaries in that country; while in the western districts it may 
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heave been dec te the Persian colony which was settled in the valley 
of the Hermes (13. ¢ 13; cp Pamsam 5 25. 5,6; Tac. Aus. 3 62). 
That the rises themselves did mot come from Persia seems to be 
proved by their having nothing akin to the ccremosics, which 
Passenias (Jac. cit.) ascribes to this Persian colomy. An additional 
element ef complication is imtrodeced by the of 
a Seanitic characteristic in the eastern part of Ansiola m the 
abborrence of the pig as am uncicas animal (12. 8. 9, and Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. of Asia Miner, p. 32), while this feature was wholly 
abecat from the western districts. This is best explained by sep- 
posing that, whereas the ruling tribes im the western regics, 
Phryzians and others, were akim w the Greeks, and, entering the 
country as invaders from the side of Thrace, overspread that part of 
Asia Minor, the primitive inhabitants either were of Semitic origin, 
or had been exposed to Semitic infuences—a view which might 
accoust also for the Oriental character of their worship, resembling, 
as it does, both in its beliefs and its temple organization, the Syrian 
cult of Astarte and Adonis (see Gardner, New Chapters in Greek 
History, p. 33). The great centres of this native religion in Cappa- 
docia and Pontus were the two sanctuaries called Comana, and 
those of Ameria and Zela. As Strabo resided for some time at 
Comana in Cappadocia, and the other three sanctuaries were in 
Pontus, within easy reach of Amasia, he must have been acquainted 
with all of them. The rites which were observed in these and 
similar places of worship in Asia Minor were orgiastic, and at the 
great festivals processions took place in honour of the divimities; 
with a view to this ceremonial a large body of votaries was main- 
tained for the temple services. But this organization had also its 
political sxte, foe as long as the various districts of the country were 
subject te mauve rulers, the office of high-priest was closely con- 
nected with their families—a custom which we find to have 
prevailed, not only in Pontus and Cappadocia, but at Pessinus in 
the west of Galatia (12. §. 3), at Olba in Cilicia (14 §. 10; cp 
Mr. Bent’s remarks in /. //. S. vol. 12, p. 206), and elsewhere. - 


3. "Ey 32 rq *Avriratpp rovre Babeis cal crevol clow 
atAGves, dy ols pura ra Képava xal rd rijs Evvots lepoy fy Gare 


. va Kipave : the firs plorer Cappadocia was Tschibatscheff, in ( 
aio uae raing of Comana in 1845, who speaks of them as lying 
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pévrot td tay Oeohopireov zAROos cat 1d tay lepodovAwy ev 
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Baorrei reraypévor, rod dt lepdwos txaxovovres 1d wr€ov* 6 32 
tou & lepod xipids tors xat r&y lepodovrAwry, ot cata Thy 
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dpod yuvaki. apdoxerar 88 rg lepp cal xdpa azodAy, 
xaprovrat 3 6 lepeds raw xpdcodoy, kat gorw ovros devrepos 
xara tispy ey +H Kaxzadoxlg pera riy Bacirtéa’ as 8 ext rd 
ZoAY Tob avrod yévouvs Foap ol lepets rois BaciAcdot. 1a dé 
tepa radra doxet "Opdorns pera rijs ddeApijs "Idtyevelas xopl- 
gas deipo adxd ris Tavpexns Savias, ra rigs Tavposddov 
*Apréuidos, évravda 32 xa rip xévOcpov xduny adsobécbat, ad’ 
js cal robvopa ty adda. 8a pey ovy ris méAews TaUTnS 
6 Xdpos pet worauds, cal da tGy ovvayxeGéy rod Tavpov 
Scextepatotrar mpds 1a trSy KiAlxoy zedla xal rd troxelpevoy 


aédXayos. 
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8. 31. Tavrny 3} riy xdpay Exer tacay H MvOodwpis tporey i 


ovoay tH BapBdpy tf dx’ aris Karexopdrp, cat thy ZnAirw 
xal MeyadomoAtriy. 1a 38 KdBerpa Tlouaniov cxevdcarros els 
addw cai xadécayros AidonoAw, exelvn apocxarecxetace xal 
LeBaorhy perwvdpace, Bacrely re rH were xpyrar. yee de 
kat 1d lepdy Mnvds Paprdxov xadovpevor, thy *Apueplay 
xopomodty wordovs lepodovdrAovs Exoveay xal xdpay lepdy, hy 


in a deep secluded valley fall of rich 
vegetation near the Sarus (Seichnn- 
chai); Reisen in Kicinasien, p. 34. 
The modem name is Shahr: Ster- 


hical , 
rett, sap ¢viggeis Journey, J P38 


‘gulag a eeerl clleglane ° 


respects, &ec.’; EAdes 
means ‘in points which did not 
affect their service to the chief- 
PR Tos 84 rh 

18, Tavryy xcpay : 
tus, to the sovereignty om which, ° 


together with the neighbouring 
narra of Colchis, Pythodoris, the 

Polemon I, succeeded on the 
death of her husband. The father 
= i is mentioned in 14. 


a Myvés Sapvdxou: the mean- 
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reretxiopémnp, Exovoay 1d lepdy tijs *Avatridos, fyxep xai ol 
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orelas évrada ovvreAotvrat, xal rovs Spxous wept rév peylorwv 
éyrada Tovrixol advres tovotvras’ 1d 32 zARO0s tay lepodov- 
Aww xai al rGy lepéwy trysal mapa pey rots BactAcbat roy abroy 5 
ely op rizoy Svmep spoelnoper, vuvl 82 ext rH MvOo0dwpe wdvr’ 
@orly. exdxwoay 3 modAot xal epelwoay rd re tAROos Tay 
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: _—retpéom xdpa peptoGeioa els aAclovs duvacrelas, 7) Aeyonévn 
Its priest- ZnXirs. 1d wadatdy pey yap of BactAcis ovx Gs wéAty AAX’ Gs 10 
a lepoy Bigxouy tay TlepouxGy Gedy 1a Zijda, cat Hv 5 lepers 

nipwos tév adytwv’ w@xeiro 8 ind rod zAjOovs ray lepodovrAwy 
Kai Tou lepdws dvros év meprovolg peyddAp, cal rois wept abroy 
ob« dAlyos xdpa te trdxecro lepa xal Hy rod lepéws. 


No. 58.—AMASIA, STRABO’S BIRTHPLACE. 
(XIL. 8. 39.) 


Amasia, which was the Geographer’s birthplace, and at one time 
the royal residence of the kings of Pontus, is celebrated both for the 
magnificence of its position, and for its extraordinary sepulchral 
chambers, called the ‘Tombs of the Kings.’ It occupies a deep 
ravine, hemmed in between steep and lofty cliffs, through which the 
river Iris runs, forming at this point a semicircular bend, and 
enclosing on three sides the precipitous rock, on the two summits of 
which stood the acropolis. The ancient city was hemmed in 
between the river and the castle-rock, and within this area were 


about a mile farther. Its singular pdjpudos, tan iv BaBvide: 
and insulated appearance imme- fpyow, Boy wal Dra ward sacay 
diately reminded me of the descrip-> yj ox eBbr Selurvra:, Son ris frelpov 
tion of Strabo, who says that it was = radrns dori: and see Herod. 1. 184. 
built upon the mound of Semiramis.’ 1, of “Appivos: cp. 11. 14. 16 
The name of Semiramis had be- a rijs ‘Avafridos kagepivres fae 
come representative foraconstructor —_pjwacw) “Applnes. 

of mounds; cp. 16. 1.2 79 ep 7 
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7. due & del evupgues GAS the river and the besghts the 
Reng: the twe sumensts with the 10. alvre § = 
radge (ody jr) thet jotes them, af length of the ascent is right 
the head ef a gully which runs up plained by Hamilton (si 53?) 
behead the ancieet city, are clearly ~aarey. Senghad masareaematr 
wenbie from the river. Hamiltoa by it was made, the stattag” 
( Xessercies, 2. p. 57) identified the points being the two extremities 4 
aupepai with two Hellesic towers ee comers Carte) 
which occupy ene summit, bet side the limits of the city (és! 
Basth (2enes won mack spear alice Leneaoregf Ue 
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No. 59.—THE GALATIANS. 


(XIL 6. 1, 3.) 


The Galatae, whose settlement in Asia Minor introduced a new 
element into the population, formed part of that tide of Celtic 
emigration which swept eastward from Gaul during the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. The particular wave of this tide to which they belonged 
partly invaded Greece, and received the famous defeat at Delphi in 
B.C. 279, and partly crossed over into Asia Minor by way of the 
Hellespont, where their warlike bands were long the terror of the 
country, until about 230 B.c. they were finally established in the 
district which is known by their name. The subsequent effect of 
the Roman conquest was to fuse them into one people with the 


2. dvapalpera : ‘which cannot be at the dL stems day ocenpy the posi- 

wi avplyywv: both Hamilton just below the Tombs of the Kings 
3. ovp : ton just below the Tombs of the 

and Barth visited these covered the foundations of which sopeai te 
leries, and found them to be of be Roman work; the other half a 
elienic work. The upper one, mile further down the stream, ont- 

which leads from the towers on the . side the modern town, by which the 

higher summit to the ridge, is above road which leads northward in the 

bat well concealed. The Seren er Sener Greer ae 

ower is excavated underground in 

the rock, and descends steeply for erg Lars 2 

about rape 6 steps, at the bottom nelpevor : nett is Hi ite at 

of which a pool good water is back of the acropolis towards the 

found. What Strabo means by émt = N.W., now called Kerklar-da 

Tov woraydv is not clear. atAdv 8’ toriv: below Amasia the 
4- yiovpa: two stone bridges valley of the Iris gradually widens. 
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mentary on St. Paul's E pestle to the Galatians. 
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of this name are Celtic, the former izath 
pert being the same as Tolosa,a has a suspiciously symmetrical 
common Gallic name for places, a and scems unsuited 
while the latter, which is found also tribes in the condition of the Gsletss- 
ia _Adobogione (1, 4. 3), is, the M. Perrot ( ? shag oA 
same as the mame of the tribe of the datie, 1. pp. 181, 182) believes Ue 
Boii ia Gaul: Lightfoot, p. 337 bo's is title 
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of this name, of which Strabo gives » which at that ame 
am account in his description of come to be used in a sean 
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two chiefs were Leonnorius and In the fist place, as trebo was 
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els rérrapas pepldas rerpapylay éxdorny exddecay, retpdpxny 
€xoveay Broy xal diuxacriy Eva xal orparopiAaxa Eva ixd ry 

y Teraypdvovs, dmocrparopuAaxas 3% Bvo. 4% 38 Tay 
dcidexa TetpapxGy Bovdy dvdpes Yoav rpraxdcrot, ovyyyovro 
32 els rdy xadovpevor Apuvdéueroy. ra péy oty poyixa 9 BovAy 5 


Expwe, ra 32 GAAa ol rerpdpxat xat of Scxacral. 


adAas pep 


oty Hv roravrn tis H didrafis, xa’ Has 8 els rpeis, cfr’ els 
300 Hyepdvas, etra els Eva fxev 7) dvvactela, els Anidrapor, 
efra exeivoy dedfaro "Aptvras’ viv 3° Exover “Pewpatos «al 
ravmy xal thy tad te ‘'Aptytqg yevondyny aacay els play to 


cuvayaydvres éxapy lay. 


3. Tlecowots 3° toriy euxdpioy ray ratty peyotop, lepdy 
dxov ris pytpis tray Seay oeBacpod peyddov ruyxdvor" 


that he would be ted with 
the political history of the neigh- 
bourlag con of Galatia; and 
secondly, on this sup ition the 
offices which he mentions as sub- 
ordinate to that of tetrarch must be 
treated as the creations of his ima- 
tion. Mommsen, on the other 
asin ey ares 7oL 46. 19, pp- 316 se 
bo’s acconnt, and reg 
these ee Calan tetrarchies as cor- 
responding to the fourfold division 
of the tribe or community, which he 
believes to have prevailed among 
the Celts. As a marked egpaneeas of 
this he adduces the 
ization of 74 oe of w 


ae 
: from this we see that the te- 
rick ided over the administra- 
_ of the law, as well as over the 


> peas probably oer 
s to bodies 
sds to Ihe, governing bates of 
cwrllpa by Strabo “4 + 3): 3), ‘ sena- 
tus’ of ‘concilia’ by Caesar (2. G. 
3. 5; 6. 20). 


oat” cas, sali nate ot the 


2g thinks it prob- 
neighbourhood 


wage soe ‘tec do date of the 
division of tia into three pro- 
vinces was the end of 63 or the 
beginning of 62 B.c.; see Niese, 
Bettrige sur Biographie Strabons, 
in Hermes, vol. 13, p. 40. 

8. A : this is Deiotarus 
the elder, whose cause Cicero 
pleaded: the termination of the 
name -/arss, as in Brogitarus (12. 
tf 2), is Celtic (Lightfoot, p. 236). 
t may here be added that theGallic . 
termination in -rix, as Vercinge- 
torix, &c., is found in the Galatian 


included most of the countries be- 
tween Galatia and the Taurus. | 


Galatia, which was formed on the 
death of Amyntas in 258.c. Ram- 


say, Hist. Geogr., p. 453- 


_ — = is > -_ 
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sadecer 8 aivin “Aykeorun, of 3 lepeis vd salam ps 
derdera: nuts iver, lepuoieys capwodperes peyDize, moi & 
Tevres pty al rise red’ pepclavran, Te 32 dgzepees cupperet 
aateexeverra: 3 $23 rés ’Arrakuew Saovllus es rd 
g Téneves vey re cal crosis AcucodiGocs- experts T éxeigoves 
“Paspaics rd lepdo, ApBpepe inOivde res Geos peraxeppipoe 
card revs ras LiPvdAgs xpqopovs, cabdawep nal res" 

tee dy 'Exdespy. 





No. 60.—SELGE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
(XI. 7. 3.) 

Prof. G. Hirschfeld, who visited the ruins of Selge im 1874 
speaks of the situation of the place as one of extraordinary grandeur 
and beacty in a remote valley not far from the Eurymedon, high 
ep in the Taurus range. The ancient name is in that of 
the modern village of Seryk. See the Menatsbericht of the Bern 
Academy for March, 1879, pp. 289-292. The site has recently been 
explored by Count Lanckoronski, and is described in his S/adte 
Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, vol. 2, pp. 173 foll. He found ample 
evidence from inscriptions to identify the place, and both be and 
Prof. Hirschfeld remark that its position corresponds to Strabo s 
descriptica. 

8. Ldyq 8 ef dpyds wey Gad Aaxedaporles dcrtoOy ToAs, Pr 

to gal drs xpdrepow bwd KdAyavros* Sorepoy 82 xai’ aut 
Cpe arfybcica Ux rod wodireverOat voulues, SoTE cal 
diepuplavipds were civar, Oarpacti 3’ toriy § gicis THY 
réwew dy yap rais dxpepelais roo Tavpow xdpa pupidbas 
tplpew duvapdvy opddpa ebaaprés torw, Sore nal erawgpure 
ty ¢ipas TOAAA xepla nai ebduwera, vouds re 2dOdvous dvciobas 
wasrobawocis Bocxiyact’ xiao 8 Uxdpxewras Spupol woxlns 
q- savesuedaerm: the rains of vered by Texier at Bala Hiss. 


Pessines, which evidence of 6. sep paneves ; Livy, 


\ 





- wstorax- Ons. 
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adeioros 38 5 orvpak pverar xap atrois, 3év3poy od 
ptya dpOnddv, ag’ of cal ra orupdxwa dxovricyara, éouxdra 
sows xpavetvors’ 2yylveras 38° ey rois oreddxect Fvdoddyov re 
axcéAnxos cides, 8 péxps ris excpavelas S:apaydy 7d Eddov rd 
pay aparoy mrvpos i aplopacw eoxds rt Wijzypa wpoxel, xal 5 
owpds cuplataras apes TH pin, pera 8% radra dxoAclBeral ris 
typacla dexopérn aijfw pgdlay wapanAnolay rh xdppe ratrys 
82 rd pey éxl 1d Wijzypa apds tH pl(y KatevexStv dvaplyvuras 
rovre re xal TH yf, Ay Soov emamodjjs ovorday diapever 
xabapdy, 1d 8 ey ri emiaveiq rod oreddxous cal? fy pet 10 
wyrrerat, at ToUro xaBapdy aotobor be Kat ex rod pi Kabapod 
piypa fvroptyés re cat yeopsyés, ebwddorepoy rod xaOapod 
7H 8 BAn dIuvdper Aerwépevow (AavPdver 3% rovs toAAods), F 
arelory xpavrat Ovucduare of derordalpoves. eratveiras de Kal 

} Serytxh Mors xal rd da’ adrijs SAcwpa. Exe 3’ dAlyas mpoo- 15 
Bdoes ra wept thy wédw cal THY xdpay THy Tedryéwr, dpewiy 
xpnpvGy cal xapadpGy ovoay aAijpyn, ds woiodow Gddroe re 


1. & oripaf: ‘the storax-tree,’ wardly placed in the sentence, and 


the botanical name of which is 


Styrax apie The following 
remarks in the English Cyclopacas: 
Arts and Sciences, 7. p. 864, illustrate 


the statements in the text :—‘ The tree 
oor in Greece and Asia Minor. 

iatic Turkey supplies whatever is 
met with in commerce. It is pro- 
cured by incisions in the bark, or 
perhaps from the 
insects. What flows from these 
openings is a liquid resinous sub- 
stance. . . . The commercial article 
is of various d of purity and 
excellence. One kind is called slorax 
calamita vulgaris, or scobs storacina. 
This always contains more or less 
sawdust, mixed with variable quan- 
tities of resin.’ In Greece, where 
Dr. Sibthorp found it, it is still 


2. dp@nAbv: as this word does 
not occur elsewhere, and is awk- 


punctures of 


does not seem suitable to the tree, 
it is probably corrupt. Mr. Paton, 
who found the storax-tree growing 
near the gulf of Cos, says—' it re- 
sembles the plane-tree, but seemingly 
never attains a t size,’ Journ. 
Hell. Studies, vol. 11, p. 110. 
14. Gvprdpan: Mr. P 
sap as bei 
day en the s Epes 
15. : this is not a 
peculiar kind; p Rise means that | 
the iris, as found near Selge, is in 
good repute. Pliny (21. 40°43) 
who mentions its being used 
making ointment, speaks of it as 
ing in Pisidia and Pamphylia. 
is is the ‘ orris-root ’ of commerce, 
the name of which is derived from 
Ts; see Skeat, Etym. Dict., sv. 
Orris, The drAappua is called 


Theo (Hist. Plant. 
hari ae 


por. 
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worapel col 4 Etpupdbus col 3 Kictpos dad rae Yedyuéy 
dpéw els raw [langudlas ixzizresres Oddarray” yégupa: 3 
dwixewwres reais S8cts. 2 32 riw epuswdryra ovre xporepoey 
0 ferepow etd’ Svef ol Ledycis tx’ SAAors eydvosro, DAS 
S Thy pdv Dirge xdpas ddeGs Ucaprotvto, Satp 32 res andre TH 
re dy rq Mapgudig cal ras dvrds ros Tavpow diepdxovre ups 
revs Bactles del: apds 32 rovs ‘Peyalows éxi raxrois tiwt 
aareixos ri» xdpar apis ‘Adéfardpos 32 apcofevrduom 
Rxeobar ra spoerdypara cixow cara gular” voy 32 omhcon 
to reddess yeyévast, nai claw dy rq Sad "Apvorg reraypirg 


upérepen. 








No. 6L—VOLCANIC PHENOMENA IN WESTERN ASIA MINOR. 
(KIL 8. 37, 38; XT. & 312, 14.) 


The saicainte district in the extreme west of Phrygia is the 
starting-point of a succession of volcanoes, which extend eastwards 
in the direction of Persia, reaching their greatest elevation in 
Argaeus (13,150 ft), Sipan by the Lake of Van (about 12,000 ft.), 
and finally Ararat (17,260 ft.). 

The petrified terraces of Hierapolis are at the present day an 
object of wonder to every traveller. A recent visitor, Mr. Cochran 
(Pen and Pencil in Asia Minor, p. 388), describes them as ‘a series 
of wavy white terraces, rising above the plain to the height of about 
goo feet,’ and Jooking as if ‘a Niagara had been instantaneously 
frozen.’ They have been compared to the famous terraces of Lake 
Rotomahana in New Zealand, which were destroyed by an erup- 
tion in 1886. ‘The city occupies the summit of the cliff which forms 
the terraces. 


17. Zyeddy 3 rt cal saca elociocrds eCorw § sept ray Est 
Malapdpor xepa cel Sxdvouos wupl re cal Gare pepe ris The 


&. Adiavper : ¢ undermined °; valley, 
sewed by Agrnss dnb. 1. = ees Pa oe aa - ae . 15 the hill of 
Ne. 88. “Apivrg: see note om = Munychia is to be solder cal 
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precoyalas. daréraxe ydp dnd téy aedlwy dpfapévyn aca 


“Sp 0 Fotavrn xatacxev} Tis yxdpas els ra Xapema, td re ey 


“Kepq adver cal 1d ep ’Axapdxots rijs Nucatdos cal rd zepl 
Milayrnaiay cal Mvoivra’ etOpvards re ydp torw 4 yh «al 
wWabupa aAipns re dApvpl3ov xal evexaipwrds dors tdxa 82 § 
xai 6 Malavdpos 81a rotro oxodwds Sri woAAAS petatTaces 
AapBdver 1d petOpov, xal wodAAY xotvy xardywy GAdor’ dA 
pr€pa tap alyvadGy apooribnot rd 32 apds 1d wéAayos Bra- 
odpevos efwbet. xal 84 xal riy Tpujuny ext Oaddrrn apdrepoy 
ovcay peodyewy wetoinxe Terrapdxovra oradlwy mpocxapart. 10 
18. “H re Prrsaddrgeca ovd2 rods rolxous Exes meorovs, GAA 
«al jpdpay tpdxop rivd codevovrat cal Seloravrat’ d:aredobar 
32 apocdxovres trois waGect ris ys cal dpytrexrovotyres mpds 
airé. «al trav SdAwp 32 wédcewv ’Andpera pev xal apd rijs 
MiOpiddrov orparelas écelaGn wodAdats, cal ESwxev eredOdy 15 
6 Baorevs éxardy rdAavra els éravdpOwor, dpay dvarerpape 
pévyy thy wédw. dA€yerat 38 xal én’ "AAcLdvdpov mapazAhora 
oupBiivar diudaep elxds gore cat rov Wocedé tyzaocbat zap’ 
avrois xalrep pecroyalots over, cat dad KeAawoi rot Toce- 
dGvos éx Kerawois, pas trav Aavaldwr, yevopévov xexAijo6at 20 
Thy wddw exdvvpor, 1a trav AlOwy rhv dad rGy exaupdcewv 


pecavlay. xal ra wept TlavAoy 8e xal riv dvarponqy abrod 
2. : ‘entrances to the Aegean islands arches are now 
infernal regions’; this term, like thrown across the streets to enable 


TiAcvrdémioy, which is used below in the houses to resist earthquake- 


ocks, 
18. +dv Tloca83 mnypacOa: in. 


mephitic vapours. his character of dvooly Gow. 

tees eee prea rate a ar. a Ht fe pia sldasor 
i : salt particles was situated at the -waters o 

and inflammable.’ oe 


the Maeander, was also called Celae- 
to. peodyewv wewolnue: at the nae, which name suggested Strabo's 


present day the coastline has been 


advanced so far, that the island of 
-Lade, off Miletus, has become a hill 


in the middle of a plain. 
13. Ls arectoveteres ampos ara ; 
in Naxos and some other of the, 


unfortunate etymologies. As to the 
peAavlay, Hamilton remarks (Re- 
searches, 1. p. 500) that the rocks 
in the neighbourhood are ‘ without 
exception of a greyish white or 
cream-coloured limestone.’ . 
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cae of the craters is Kara Devlit, or 
the Black Inkstand. 
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Scoy terrapdxovra dAAjAwy bseoTGtes oradlovs’ dxépxewrat 
3z Addor tpaxeis, obs elxds ex ry avadvonbévrwy ceowped- 
cba, pidpor. 1d 8 evdpwedop rip rotabrny Uxdpxew yiv, 
AdBot tis dy nal ex ris Karavalas ris xooGelons rH or0de 
cal piv dzodidovons oor SayAq cal caddy. dorei(cpevos dé § 
tiwes elxdrws muptyery tov Acdyucop AdyeoOal dacw, tx tay 
TovouT@Y xwploy rex vot. 
pe lis 14. Karayrixpt Aaodixelas [@oriv] ‘lepd wddts, Sxov ra 
“edessiy, 9eppa tara cal rd WAovrdmnoy, dude zapadofodroylay rwa 
€xovra’ rd piv yap Sdwp ofrw pqdlws els wBpoy peraBddAre 10 
anrrépevoy dor’ dxerovs enxdyorres dpaypors amepydaCovras 
The he Fluto- povoadlbous, ro 8¢ TTAourdvcov ix’ dppie puxpG ris Umepxetpérvns 
spews ordpidy tore ovpperpoy Scoy dvOpwxopy béfar Gat duvd- 
pevov, BeBabuytas 3 ext roAv’ apdxerras 3¢ rovrov spudd«- 
Twpa TeTpdywvoy Scov HurctArAdOpov thy wepluerpoy’ tovro Be 
aAnpés dori dptxAadous maxelas dxAvos Gore poyts rovdagos 
xaOopay. rots pév ovy Kixdw mAnord(over apds Toy Spvpaxropy 
Edunds torw 46 anp, xabapedwy exelyns tis axAvos ey rats 
pyveplas® ovppéver yap évrds rod sepiBddrouv’ re 8 elow 
mapiovre (ep Odvaros tapaxpjpa dauavtg radpor yodpv 
eloayxOévres airover cat e€éAxovras vexpol, jets 82 orpoviia 
exépwapen cal Execey evOds exavedocayra’ ot 8° dadxozor 
TdAdo: raplacw anadets, Sore xal péxpe to8 croulov zAnoed- 


Hiera 


Mephitic 
vapours. 


The Galli. 


4 Katavalas: cp. 6. 2. 3 separated by partitions of the same 
4 piv ow oxodés, Avwhoaca zpos material.’ 
wapéy, ebepyere? riy xwpay as 13. cipperpov: ‘of moderate 


wedov yap napexeras : 
and 5. 4. 8, No. 29, aaa place 

11. bdxerous dwd : ie. when 
they wanted to sak ou out their pro- 
perties, aca eee? Bir made a water-course, 
the chann which soon became 

a fence of solid stone. Chandler 
(Travels in Asta Minor, 1. p. 288), 
speaking of these incrustations, says, 
‘The road overlooks many 


spots, once vineyards and ens, 


size. 

23. TéAAo: the priests of Cybele: 
cp. Pliny, 3. 208 ‘In Hirpinis Amp- 
sancti ad Mephitis aedem locum, 
quem qui intravere moriuntur, simili 
modo Hierapoli in Asia Matris 
tantum Magnae sacerdoti innoxium.’ 
As to the effect on the a— 
Mr. Lear, who found seventeen dead 
birds on the shore of the Lake Amp- 
sanctus, characterizes the spot as an 


Cipperpes 3 card rip ‘lepdy cw Soup, Gore va x Tew 


évnBives Swipe : 
ecting infleraces, i.e. the use of 
& upds dplew: Chandler 
(ep cite pSp2} bow baa inncrption, 
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No. 62.—MOUNT IDA AND THE TROAD. 
(XIIL 1. 5, 6.) 

MOUNT IDA, which from its height and steepness is a con- 
spicuous object in the north-east of the Aegean, forms a well-marked 
range to the south of the Troad, overlooking the gulf of Adramyt- 
tium. It is everywhere richly wooded, except where the summit, 
the ancient Gargarum or Gargara, emerges in a bare limestone 
peak, 5,750 ft. above the sea, which for many months of the year is 
covered with snow. The Scamander issues from a deep cavern 
high up on its northern side. 


MountIda. 5. Tonoypape? 8% xddAAwora riy dvrws Aeyoueyny Tpolay 
4} Tis “Tans bors, Spovs tyros BAémovros apds dvoww Kat TH 
tavtn OdAarray, pixpad 8 émorpépovtos Kat apds Apxrop xat 
thy tavtn waparlay. fort 8 abrn pév ris Mpomovridos axd 
tép wept “ASvdoy orevGy ext rov Alonnzoy xat ry Kudixnrijy’ 5 
9 8° éomepla OdAarra 6 re “EdAjozovrds torw 6 Ew xal rod 
Alyaioy zédayos. woddots 8° Exovca apdémodas 7 “I8n xal 
oxorotevdpwdys otca Td oxijpa eoxdros ddopllerut rovrots, 

- PAbrovros Siow: in bet the Pro and th 
eat he Gaia oh A asa Areas: i = 
little south of west towards the pro- .. — : ‘like a 
montory of Lectum. mil} phic comparison. 

§. Tav wept “ABuSov orevav: the The ¢ Mr. . G, Clark of Cam- 


narrowest part of the Hellespont, bridge humorously designated the 
between Sestos and Abydos, is is here mapmaker’s moontain-chains ag 


regarded as the point of separation ‘skeletons of sprats,’ 
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=< 
x No. 63.—SAMOS. 
ot (XIV. 1. 14, 15.) 


SAMOS is one of the most conspicuous of the Aegean islands in 
consequence of its elevation, in which respect it is inferior only to 
Crete and Samothrace. The mountain-chain that intersects it is 
a a continuation of the range which forms the promontory of Mycale 
on the mainland opposite ; and the highest point which it reaches, 
Mt. Kerketeus (now called Kerkis), near the western extremity, is 
4,725 feet above the sea. It has been an interesting spot at various 
periods of history, and is so at the present day, since, though it 
forms a part of the Turkish empire, it enjoys a constitution of its own 
and has a Christian governor ; but its fame is chiefly derived from 
the story of Polycrates and the remarkable architectural and 
engineering works which were connected with his city. Herodotus 
(3. 60) speaks of three of these—the mole, the temple of Hera, and 
the tunnel, 7 furlongs in length, by which water was conveyed 
through the base of a hill—as among the greatest wonders in 


a Greece. The omission of all notice of the last-named of these, not 
af only by Strabo, but by all writers, ancient and modern, subsequent 
sat _to Herodotus, is not a little striking, and enhances the interest of. 
: the discovery of it, which took place in 1883. This silence is best 
¥ explained by the supposition that its existence was a state secret, 


the knowledge of which was confined to a few persons, so that it 
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tpia Mupwvos épya xodogo 
ype pev Avrovos avebynxe 3 
avr Bdow ra dvo, Thy Ab 
els rd KazerdAcop pernveyx 

15. TlepizAous 3’ dort rijs 
éxadretro 3¢ TlapSevla xpd 
Oepods, eira MeAdudvAdos, 


xeplov ipwos els’ ef lddan 
xaXeiras piv ovy kat &xpa ri 
ris ‘Ixaplas Apésayov, ddA 
vioov dpewny dSporvdpws A 
evowwoveGy tay Kikle viow 
Bpovexovs saons rovs dplor 
6 ’Edécotos xat MnyrpozoX! 
Tp@dos cat } Karaxexavpéy 
donporepos réz0e dtaddpas | 


2. “Avraéwos: Antony carri 
off pongo other works of art 
esents for Cleopatra; cp. 13. 1. 
2) yap pihAlere dvebapre dst 
isipaveorarey lepaw 5 perv ["Avréne 
pe, TH Alyrria xap(spevos, 3 
[XeBaords Kaicap) Geois dwldane. 
§. oradiev ifaxoolev: Pliny | 
135) estimates the circuit t 
island at 87 Roman miles, or ab: 
oo stades; and this, according 
1. Guérin (of. cit., p. 142), is 1 
far from the truth, if the indentatic 
of the coast are not taken f 


account, 

y. elra Zdpos: Strabo has el 
where (8. 3.19; 10. 3.17) given 
true derivation of the name, wh 
he says that odyos formerly me 
‘a height.’ The word was of Ph 
nician origin, from the root‘ sham: 
which signifies ‘to be high.’ 1 
idea of a colonisation from Cept 
lenia, which is here sugpested, ar 
from the similarity of name, t 
island having been originally cal 
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EPHESUS. 29] 
apds lenires lermeds. sepl piv cow clveus ob raze EVE 
Lames, ra 3 Wie ecdalpaw, Se dghev bx re red TepayyTe” 


§ teeve 32 cei rae reparvidus elres erry cariety cal THs spés 
"Ad # Fed 


No. 64.— Erxxsus. 
(XIV. L. 20-24.) 


The cay of Epbesus was beik om two rocky hills, separated 
from one another by a valley, on the S. side of the plain of the 
Cayster, about 3 miles from the present mouth of that river. The 
more easterly of these hills, Mt. Pion (called Dpiae by Strabo, 14 


the mountains that intervene between that pomt and the <4 
Ephesus had two harbours, the City Port and the Sacred Port. The 
former of these, which was the nearer to the city, lay close to the 
northern foot of Mt. Coressus, and was connected with the Cayset 
by means of a canal; it may now be traced in a marsh of oblong 
shape in the plain. The Sacred Port, or harbour of Panormcs 
occupied a position rather more than a mile from the existing 
sbore-line. The Athenacum, where the first Greek settlement ws 
made, was on one of the spurs of Mt. Coressus, which projett-north- 
ward into the plain ; it lay outside the walls of the later city. The 
inhabitants then removed to the lower ground about the temple of 
Artemis, where they seem to have been subject to the domination 
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the priests, in the same manner as the population of the sacred cities 
of Pontus and Cappadocia (No. 57). Finally, in the time of 
Lysimachus, Mt. Pian became the centre of the city, and thus the 
priestly influence was probably lessened. From the words np 
& éelxevvro below we gather that the Geographer had visited 
Ephesus. The honour of having excavated the temple of Artemis 
and other buildings on this site belongs to Mr. Wood, but the best 
information about the topography is to be found in Prof. E. Curtius’ 
Beitrige sur Geschichte Kleinasiens in the Abhandl. a. Berl. 
Akademie for 1872. 


20. Eira Awunyv Iidvoppos xadovpevos exw lepdy rijs 
"Edecias ’Apréuidos* 0 hy wédss. ey 32 1H airy awaparle 
puxpdy Umtp rijs Oaddrrys éort cal 7 On. Scampents 
&Acos xavrodazis tAns, xumaplrrov 8t ris azAelorns. dcappet 


32 5 Kéyxptos zorapds, ob pact vipacOa thy Ante pera tas 5 


@bivas. évradda yap pvbevover thy Aoxelay nal ri rpopdy 
tay ’Optvyiay xal 1d Gdvrov ev ¢ 7 Aoyela, cal ryv wAnoloy 
édralay, 3) apGrov éxavanatoacbal pact ryv Gedy drroAvOeioay 
tray wdiver. wnépxerat 3% rod GAgouvs dpos 5 LoApmoads, 
Szov ordyras act rovs Koupyras roe ody trav Srdwv 
exadntar ray “Hpay (yAcrinws épedpevovoay, xal Aabeiy oup- 
a as Thy Aoxelay tH Anrot. dvrwv 8 ev ro rém@ TAEWSYwY 


@ 


vaGy, Tov pev apxalwy réy 3 torepoy yevouevwr, ev pey rots 


- Elva Apiv Tdvoppos: the the river Cenchrius, with the grove 
reader is tian dense a be approaching of through which its course 
lay, Mount Solmissus which 


he Pe of this sagen, Dag haere been a 
determined by M. Weber, of whose 


aper in the Movceior of the Evang. 
Efool of Sm an account is 
given by M. S. Reinach in Rev. 
rage a 1886, vol. 7, pp. 153» 
Vorageur 3 Spi roe 1891, 
oyageur yrne, 1591, 
p60 foll. This b as well as 


he cath, M. \ Weber pleces 


rose behind it (pp. 50, 51). The 
lepdw ris "Eqecias “Apréu8os must 
have been a daughter shrine from 
the great temple, intended for wor- 
ship from abroad on their ar- 


6. pu@evover: these stories, which 
are aise given i Mi das Ann. 3 
61, were probably borrowed from 
Delos, to hich place they are 
attached in the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo, 
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dpyalos dpyaid tors Edava, ty 32 rois Eerepoy Tadwa Epya” § 
pty Agris oxyrrpoy Exovea, § 3° "Opruyla xaplorycen éxarépg 
TH Xaipl xasbloy Lxovca. sarqyupts 3° tvravOa cuvreAcirat Kar’ 
dros, féec 8d rim ol wéor diroxadrcte: pddwra wept ras 
§ évraiOa eveylas Aauxpurduern’ tére 32 xal réy Koupyrey 
dpxtion cuedye: cvpxdéoia cal rivas prvoruas Ovolas dwereAct. 
21. Thy 82 wéduy exon piv Kapds re cal Addeyes, €xSaray a ball 
3° & “ApdpoxAos rous wAclorous gxiven tx téy ouveAOdvrey 
aire sept rd ’"Adjpaiow nal rh» “Txd\atov, sporxepAaSey cal 
10 Tes wepi rae Kopnocdy xapepelas. pepe piv 34 roy card 
Kpotcow otres gxciro, Sorepos 3° dad ris wapmpelou caraSds- 
res wep rd vow lepdy gxncay péxpe ’ArcEdvdpov. Avolpaxos 
32 rhy vo wédu reixloas, dndés Tar drOpdaay peOiorapséves, 


ystery-festival (pverusds ; 
eias), which Strabo here ofas to the sea than this, and the notice 
being observed on Moant issus, of the Sacred Port in connexion with 
ts probably the same that is referred it points in the same direction. 
to in Nos. 449. 483, and §96. Hence M. Weber (ef. c##., pp. 66,67), 
8. “A : son of Codras following out a saggestion of Ernst 


ry 
Lasev : 32 wd 8 side of the valley of Ortygia, where 
shud upd abpacs ci ce tee there are peri remains and a 


of 

i from 
of a fountain—Srov rw § «, teriy the settlers afterwards removed to 
“TwdAasos eadovpdyy wai élepds Acpho: the later Athenaeum. According to 
this accounts for the use of the hi : is the 
feminine gender in both these pass- one to which Strabo refers in the 
ages. The site of the Athenaeum present passage. 


\ 
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mpioas xatappdxrny dpBpoy ovvipynce xat airds xal rovs 
pwotxous évéppagey Gore xataxAvoat ry add of de peré- 
orncay Eopevor. exddrece 8 ’Apowdnv dnd rijs yuvatkds Thy 
aod, exexpdrynce pévror rd dpxaioy Gyopa. iy 8% yepovola 
cataypagopérn, rovtois 8& ovujecay ol enixAnTor KaAovpevor § 


xal didxouy mdvra. 


1. owhpyynce: ‘lent a helping 
hand.’ . 

2. frvovxous: ‘sewers’; the 
word is thought to be derived from 
fis in the sense of ‘ pipe,’ ‘ conduit.’ 

yepovola xaraypadopivy . . . 
telah ree’ these bodies are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions Nos. 449 
and 470 in Hicks’s collection. The 
former of them seems to have been 
a senate constituted by established 
rales of election, but who the ési- 
wAynros were it is difficult to deter- 
mine. As one natural meaning of 
the word is ‘ invited in addition, we 
might suppose, if the constitution 
here spoken of had been introduced 
in Roman times, that they resembled 
the adlects, who were admitted by 
the decree of the council of a muni- 
cipium or colonia to a seat in that 
body. But Strabo’s statement implies 
that it was as early as the time of 
Lysimachus that this system was 
introduced, and this point is fully 
established by Inscr. No. 449, from 
which we may gather that this inno- 
vation formed part of the oligarchical 
changes set on foot by Prepelaus, 
the general of Cassander king of 
Macedon, who co-operated with Ly- 
simachus against Antigonus in the 
conquest of Asia Minor in 302 B.C. 
Another view of the éwixAyro is, 
that they were a more extensive 
assembly than the yepovoia, and that 
the two bodies formed an oligarchical 
substitute for the democratic tx 
adnola and Bovdf. As the 
former of these two ts, it is 
dificult to think that the word ési- 


aAnros was applied to a popular 


assembly, because its other mean 
besides that given above, is ‘specially 
summoned.’ In Herod. 8 ror and 
9. 42 the ésfxAnro: are the members 
of the privy council among the 
Persians, and here too it seems more 
probable that the term designates 
a limited body. As to the latter 
point, though, as has been said, the 
establishment of the yepovola and 
éwixAnros was an oligarchical move, 
yet they do not seem to have super- 
seded the constitution which already 
existed, for in both the inscriptions 
mentioned above the BovAf and the 
8jos are introduced as well as the 
ytpovola and éwixAnroa. From this 
circumstance, and from the -yepovola 
being always named, both at this 
and at a later time—the term ési- 
wdnro: does not again occur—in 
connexion with questions relating 
to the temples and the worsbip of 
the gods, Mr. Hicks is led to think 
that the functions of the latter of 
these administrations were confined 
i ai aga In ee iy 
e object which the rs) - 
machus had in view jp establishing 
this organization must have been 
to bring the temples and their ad- 
herents, together with the pecuni 
interests which they represent 
under oligarchical influences. With 
these on his side, he could safely 
allow the forms of democracy to 
on as before. See Hicks’s Jntroduc- 
tion, pp. 75-77. If this was so, it 
follows that Strabo was in error in 
saying that these bodies had the 
entire administration in their hands 
(&qieour wayra). 


lefeis craw: re riv eizdere raw Epeotus xpis 
as ob tetra: Oey Geos dvefipare carescevd(es. pee 
23. Mera 82 rhy res ved ewrdlans, iv gqea O* 


dpurrepg, dxd 82 res digas els raw iripay floors 7 ites 


25 neva 3° ow rip pede Td ran Dias a 


se 
ing dicpoecd Aawexpéven: thé 
ok coh ; cp the wee of dates in Rapeapirens Alenades 39 
st. a. ta, Ne S&L. whe among other pret 5, or 
- ; out the plan of por 
was 2 mative of generally to have trea a st 
o ae: mete om 6 3. «, Crates, bat immense colesk eft 
among ancient writes Wi be 
= ‘Carper.’ to his name: see Dic. 
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etpéoba ry exrepijoes rSy SnuovpyGr, tov 8é 8n Bwpdy etvar 
t&v Tpafirédovs Epywv Saavra oxeddy te aAnpy. Hyp 3 
e3elxvuto cal réy Opdacwrds twa, obzep cai 1d ‘Exarjoudy 
gore xal i) xdpn f TInveAdwn cal 4 apecBiris 4} Evpixdeta. 


The priests. Lepdéas 3’ evvotxous eixov obs éxddrouy MeyaBu(ous, xai ddAaxe- § 


Oey perdvres del rwas aflovs ris rovavrns mpooractas, cal 


1. TY &enphon trav Syprovpyav: 
this ambiguous expression probably 
means ‘by honourable encourage- 
ment given to the artists’; in other 
words, they set on foot a prize com- 
petition, and the objects exhibited 
were dedicated to the goddess. 

3. ‘Exarfovov: ‘statue of He- 
a ee tile 

x : 

M&S. ‘with one exception read 4 
xptwn Unveddeq, which makes no 
sense; the remaining MS. gives 
xnpivn, which Meineke adopts, and 
which Kramer says is ‘non temere 
endum.’ There are two car | 
objections to this. (1) It woul 
seem that wax was preg ever, 
used by the ancients for dedicatory 

statues, for which purpose its peri 
able nature rendered it unsuitable; 
and when Pliny tells us (35. 153 
that wax figures were made from 
laster casts of faces, these were 
P tended to a models. (2) It 
does not suit passage. at 
is being described is evidently a 
group, com of the wife and 

nurse of Ulysses, and, that bei 

the case, some word is requi 
which will contrast with apecBins 
as applied to Eurycleia. The read- 
ing 9 xépn 4 UnveAden, which is 
suggested by Dr. Pacl Meyer in his 
Straboniana, p. 11, excellently fulfils 
, these requirements: sovpn is used in 
il. 6. 347 of bag Soca women. 

5. evvouyovs : mutilation of 
the priests marks a connexion with 
the worship of Cybele (Ma); in- 
deed, it is hardly doubtful that the 


calt of the Ephesian Artemis corre- 
sponded to the rites that were ob- 
served in honour of the native Ana- 
tolian goddess in other parts of the 
country. Thus Callimachus (/s 
Dian. 24) mentions the performance 
in her honour of war-dances 
i iestesses, su 

as took place at Cappadocian 
Comana. Prof. Ramsay also has 
drawn attention to the interesting 
fact, that a cry resembling the 
MeyaAn i “Apres "Eqecior of Acts 
19. 34, Viz. MeyaAn *Arderres, Méyas 
— : Aapnyds, is ein Phry the 

of some inscriptions in ia: 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 10. p. 226. Sie 
further points out (7e Church in 
the Roman Empire, p. 140) that in 
the Codex Berae, the text of which 


is of especial importance for the Acts - 


of the Apostles, the reading is not 
MeydAn 4 “Apres (‘Great is Arte- 
mis") but MeydAn”Apreps (‘O Great 
Artemis’), which is an invocation, 
like those on the inscriptions. 

MeyaPvfovs: this title of the 
priests is vouched for by other au- 
thorities: Xenophon (Anad. 5. 3. 
6, 7) speaking of Ephesus says, wapa 
Meyafuly rH ris "Apré udos greg 6 
also Appian (B. C. 5. 9) rdv dp 
"Eptay ris "Apréysdos lepta, dy Me- 
yaBu{or fyyouvrat. e name is 
Persian, and Prof. E. Curtius (of. 
cit., p. 8) is disposed to connect it 
with the position of Ephesus as the 
terminus of the great trade-route 
from the interior of Asia. -Strabo's 
words xal dAAaxSGev imply impor- 
tation from abroad. 


jth fi weal aelinathpneeatt cl a 0cntongl estat Depo De itt socgncel ae a ld te «inte A Be tae me th Ne Slee saa Latha ois BR hae septal, Se TOE em atten, 
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poi 82 ra pis Geddrrere: Taw vopipsw ra 3° Grre, ewher 8 Ret 
pire to lepdy anl vow cai apsrepen” vies 8° dowhias Tous Spout 
Erraygre: ewwtiy rodiéaas, "Adcfindpe piv tri eréher 


*Arrasiss 8 dczlacvésarres reso cal cupcepilafderes 13 
Swwdle pipes Tu vas wohces” Ugdvy 32 rocre Arafepio cai txt 
reis anastpyns weesis Ti TEAL Ser’ gxvpucer & Lefertis 
te Kesoup. oe, 
24. “Exe: Fj rls cal recipes ani Ayscvar Bpaxsorepen U Died 
dxeigear ol dpyericreves, ewrefararqidvres TY KALCO the Sa 
Besse cores 8 Ww “Arrades 6 Guiddergos ol:,Gels yap Pot 
oires Bebww ris clezhow dlaie: peyddais Eweoa cal aor 
15 Tee Aysdve, reveyedy Sra xpdrepor Ra ras ex roo Kaverpew 
xpeycous, tap repeBdyls yope ry crépen sAare redlas 


a. dvulev Tac. Aan. 3. 61 18. ge “ad = inelqet 
é Poot” nearest we hear Berea Soranes is te 
to this waich is time of Nero as to 
found chewhere is in 9. 4, this; Tac Asn. 16. 23 ‘Pot™ 
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No. 65.—THE City OF RHODES. 
(XIV. 2. 5.) 

The city of Rhodes was founded towards the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (B.C. 408) by a combination of the three ancient towns 
of Lindus, Ialysus, and Cameirus, and it rose to greatness during 
the Macedonian period, in consequence partly of its being a natural 
point of departure for Egypt and the East from the coasts of the 
Aegean, and partly of its commercial and political institutions, 
Strabo’s description enables us to realize both its strength, which 
resisted a siege of a year’s duration by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 


its attractiveness as a residence, which led Tiberius to choose it for 
his place of voluntary exile. 


Grandeur 


5. ‘H 3@ réy ‘Podloy addts xeiras pév ext rod éwOwot 
of Rhodes. 


dxpwrnpiov, Aydor be Kat ddots cai relxeor nal ry SAAN 
KaTagKevn tocotroy duadépes tray ddAdwy Gor’ ovx Exopey 
elaeiy érépay add’ obd€ adpicoy, py rl ye xpelrre ratrns ris 
modews. Oavpaory d¢ xal 7) evvopla kal } éempédrAcra mpos TEs 
tHy GAAnv toAirelay Kat Thy wept Ta vauTixd, ad’ Hs 2adarro- 
xpdrnoe ody xpovoy xal ta Anorypia xabeie cal “Pwpyalors 
éyévero didn xal réy Bacréwy rots piropwpaios re xat 
PrddAnow ad’ Sv airdvouds re dreréXeve nat wodAois ava- 
Ojparw exoopyn, & xetras ta pry aArciota ey tH Atovvoly r0 


1. dwbivot dxpernpiov: sc. of the 
sears of Rhodes. 


which were contiguous to one an- 
other, facing east, the northern 
became in the time of the Knights 
of Rhodes the Harbour of the 
Galleys, the southern the Harbour 
of Commerce. 

6. wiv wept rd vavned: the 
mercantile law of Rhodes was 
sa by Rome, and probably 

of the naval law of the present 
time is derived from it: Torr, 
Rhodes in Ancient Times, p. §2. 


e. tad Aporipia cabeirte: “Rhodes 

é 
undertook to clear the sea of pirates, 
as the Athenians had done, but in 
the siege of Demetrius we we still hear 
of the “ arch-pirate” as a sort of 

recognized au it A It is more 

likely likely that the Rhodians compelled 
these corsairs, who always abounded 
about the southern coast of Asia 
Minor and in Crete, to come to 
terms with them, so as not to molest 
any ship trading under their ‘ 
Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thow 
Pp. 333. 
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apis koiras larpucds. wepl piv oboe olvous ob rise EVTIX 
Ldpos, ra 3’ Dra eddalpev, Ss grow Ex re rob TEpyaXTTO 
yerlofa: cal dx rod robs txaweovres pd saver Chappérrey 
abry ray Adyouway sapoylay Sri Piper cad spvibuw pire 
§ rebre 8% xal rv reparvidus alrioy aay cattery sal ris spt 
*AOqvaious £,Opas. 


No. 64.—EPpnesus. 
(XIV. L 20-24.) 


The city of Epbesus was bait on two rocky hills, separated 
from one another by a valley, on the S. side of the plain of the 
Cayster, about 3 miles from the present mouth of that river. The 
more easterly of these hills, Mt. Pion (called Dpiue by Strabo, 14 
1. 4, but Mise by Pausanias, 7. 5. 10, which seems to be the correct 
form) had the chief buildings about its slopes, while the temple of 
Artemis stood on the lower ground to the eastward of it. The 


Ephesus had two harbours, the City Port and the Sacred Port. The 
former of these, which was the nearer to the city, lay close to the 
northern foot of Mt. Coressus, and was connected with the Caysttt 
by means of a canal; it may now be traced in a marsh of obbag 


shore-line. The Athenaeum, where the first Greek settlement wis 
made, was on one of the spurs of Mt. Coressus, which projett-north- 
ward into the plain ; it lay outside the walls of the later city. Th 
inhabitants then removed to the lower ground abont the temple 
Artemis, where they seem to have been subject to the domination 


bgrel Oey : ‘pigeons’ : *Atuvalevs : 
aan ak tay PO Rdeee, ieee gh dries 
Vesp. 508. 4 B.c., which was pot dovn by 


by gran : those of 
oh alae Syloeca. 


\ 





Sacred 
harbour. 
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the priests, in the same manner as the population of the sacred cities 
of Pontus and Cappadocia (No. 57). Finally, in the time of 
Lysimachus, Mt. Pian became the centre of the city, and thus the 
priestly influence was probably lessened. From the words nypi» 
& éeimwvro below we gather that the Geographer had visited 
Ephesus. The honour of having excavated the temple of Artemis 





and other buildings on this site belongs to Mr. Wood, but the best 


information about the topography is to be found in Prof. E. Curtius’ 
Beitrige sur Geschichte Kleinasiens in the Abhandl. d. Berl. 
Akademie for 1872. 


20. Eira Aun Tldvoppos xadovpevos Exwy lepdy tis 
"Edecias "Aprépidos* €6’ adds. ey 32 1H adry aaparlg 


Grove of pixpdy wtp rijs Baddrryns eort xai % ’Oprvyla, d:anperes 


&Acos mavrotanis vAns, xunaplrrov 3 ris wAclorys. drappet 
32 6 Kéyxptos zorapyds, 08 pact vbpaoba thy Ante pera tas 
pdivas. evradOa yap pvbedover rhy Aoxelay cal Thy tpopdr 
tay ’Opruyiay xai rd ddvroy éy § 7 Aoxela, xal ri tAnoloy 
ddaiay, } apGroy éxavazavcacbal pact Thy Oedy azoAvbeioay 
tay Gdlvwv. wtrépxetar 3% rob EAgouvs dpos 6 TodApoads, 
Szov ordvras gact rovs Koupyras re dd tév Sadov 
exaAngac riy “Hpay CyAorénws ededpevoveay, xat Aabeiy oup- 
apafavras thy Aoxelay ty Anrot. Sytem 3’ éy tO rémy TrELSYwY 
vaGp, TGv pev dpyalwy ray 8’ torepoy yevoudévwy, ev pey tots 


Eira Awpqv 4 : the the river Cenchrius, with the grove 
seaderis eis or of Ortygia through which its course 
from the S. my, dogs Baas lay, Mount Solmissus which 
site of this port Gongouscha rose behind it (pp. 50, §1). The 


determined by M. Weber, of whose 
paper in the Movocior of the E 
agi of a Siar an account is 
given Reinach in Rev. 
veh for for eae Dies 7. Pe, 153s 
154- 
Voyageur iE jose, , gg 1891, 
pp- 60 foll. This | port, as well as 
the City Port, communicated with 
the sea by means of the channel of 
the Cayster. In its neighbourhood, 
towards the south, M. Weber places 


5 


lepdy ris “Epecias *Apréydos must 


have been a daughter shrine from 
the great temple, intended for wor- 
ar from abroad on their ar- 


6. puBevover: these stories, which 
are also given by Tacitus, Ann. 3. 
61, were probably borrowed from 
Delos, to which place they are 
attached in the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo. 
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tnpyoas xarappdxrny SpBpoy ovvijpynce xal airds xal rovs 
pwovyous evéppakey Sore xaraxdvoat Thy addv’ of 82 peré- 
otncay dopevor. exddreoe 3 ’Apowdny axd rijs yuvaixds thy 
modu, érexpdrynce pévrot td dpxaioy Svopa. iy 8¢ yepovola 
xataypagopéyn, rovros 8 cvvyecay ol exixAnror xadrobpevor § 


xal 3tgxouy adyra. 
a oS) helpi 
I owhlpynce ent a helping 
frvovxous: ‘sewers’; the 


2. 

word is thought to be derived from 
Ais in the sense of ‘ pipe,’ ‘ conduit.’ 
Ae sche kaTaypa: ca 
you: these bodies are men- 

tioned in the inscriptions Nos. 

and 470 in Hicks's collection. 

former of them seems to have been 
a senate constituted by established 
rales of election, but who the ési- 
wxAntos were it is difficult to deter- 
mine. As one natural meaning of 
the word is ‘ invited in addition, we 
might suppose, if the constitution 
here spoken of had been introduced 
in Roman times, that they resembled 
the adlecti, who were admitted by 
the decree of the council of a muni- 
cipiam or colonia to a seat in that 
body. But Strabo’s statement implies 
eal eran = the time of 
us that system was 
introduced, and this is fully 
established by Inscr. No. 449, from 
which we may gather that this igno- 
pete formed Ja of the ap ira 
anges set on foot by Prepelaus, 
the general of Cassander king of 
Macedon, who co-operated with Ly- 
simachus against Antigonus in the 
conquest of Asia Minor in 302 B.C. 
Another view of the ésixAyra: is, 
thet they were a more extensive 
assembly than the yepovgla, and that 
ies formed an oligarchical 


ete AEE ee it is 
difficult to think that the word és/- 
adyro was applied to a popular 


assembly, because its other meani 
besides that given above, is ‘specially 
summoned.’ In Herod. 8 101 and 
9. 42 the EsixAnros are the members 
of the privy council among the 
probable that the term designates 
term designates 
e limited body. As to the latter 
point, though, as has been said, the 
establishment of the yepovola and 


wAnros does not occar—in 
connexion with questions relating 
to the temples and the worsbip of 
the gods, think 
that the functions of the latter of 


to religious matters. In that case, 
the object which the party of Lysi- 
machus had in view in establishing 
this organization must have been 


tion, Pp. 75-77- it 
follove that Strabo was in error in 


t?7S 2X. got 


Te Re ae ce “Aswudes coerce po Leprigpar 
S, ervwee, Ge Enns come pes os R reerw 


2. es “a Seeepeecw Tee an iUec fescue 
—= a rEEper-gw ‘he an. Es. 2 clyfgen) Meyew es 
= ~~ “serum wepmerefiqess éxacqrusve re epee TH 
= reer sere be roeuce mapa el pans rere, 4 re SEED, 


Woeeer em. @ eumdep 5 crunp roe dy elgom: tapacete- 
iw asusrwy fraps: “Se-spise by res "Egesion Ute- 
ri a wresere am ra scntesve Gselepare,  ¢ Tt 
-S er sow ero dyes. vos be py Bel gem, res pals 


=P 6 


ont fp elua preps @: coserehes exestrepqrens Gule- 
1. Sr ecnsel -* -e actarce tae Eperias xpis ras fondés, 
es m crre fre fens Goofs axrevernc(es. 

Sh Neve ie - -o8 vee ewrtlasm, a ¢qeu ara Ane 


ae - a] . a 
= ices coe <a ff ace om 


Tye Aicfertvces cisu te 


Ten 
Ana 


| 
| 


ie 


Democt 


i cw iserzerie ‘Asccarlup raw “Alte hesteises | 
So ere & cores Tods Gs Gialge anray corre csevly, 
Tare tines bee, sw pep tx Jef ree dees rp 3 
cme. v3 be tes ues as Tye excpew fleets sevepe), 

ss ame Fos -w pew 76 res Dies arolppire tite 
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eipéoOas rH exrysjoes rSy SnptovpyGy, roy 8é 8n Bwpody etvas 


rav VWopagirédous Epywy &savra cyeddy te zAnpn. 


nw 3 


eelxyvto xai ray Opdowyds twa, ovmrep xal rd “Exarjoudy 
gore xal 4 xdpn % TInveAdxy cat 9 apecBirs 4 Evtpixdea. 


The priests. lepéas 3’ evvovxous efxov obs éxdrovy MeyaBu(ous, cat ddAaxé- § 


Gey peridvres del rivas aflovs rijs rovatrns apootactas, cal 


I. TH denon tov gas ret 
this ambiguous expression probably 
means ‘by honourable encourage- 
ment given to the artists’; in other 
words, they set on foot a prize com- 
petition, and the objects exhibited 
were dedicated to the goddess. 

3. ‘Exarhovov: ‘statue of He- 
cate, like ‘Exaraior in Ar. Ran. 366. 


g 
snpirn, which Meineke adopts, and 
ch Kramer says is ‘non temere 
endom.’ There are two 
ions to this. (1) It woul 
er eee if ever, 
used by the ancients for ledicatory 


and when Pliny tells us (35. 153) 
that wax figures were made fro 
laster casts of faces, these wen 
intended to serve as models. (2) It 
does not suit the passage. What 
is being described is evidently a 
of the wife and 


as applied to Berd 
ing 4 «épy 4} UnvedAden, which is 
suggested by Dr. Paul Meyer in his 
Strahboniana, p. 11, excellently fulfils 
_ these requirements : xovpn is used in 
” 71. 6. 247 of young married women. 

§. evvouxous : mutilation of 
the priests marks a connexion with 
the alaooy of Cybele (Ma); in- 
deed, it is y doubtfal that the 


calt of the Ephesian Artemis corre- 
sponded to the rites that were ob- 
ati in bosout pave native Ana- 
tolian goddess in er parts 
coun Thus Callimachus (/s 
Dian. 24) mentions the performance 
in her honour of war-dances 


armed Amazonian priestesses, su 
as took place at Cappadocian 
Comana. Prof. y also has 


drawn attention to the in 
fact, that a cry resembling the 
MeydAn 4 “Apreus ‘Epecion of Acts 
19. » Viz. MeydAn "Avderis, Méyas 
= r Aapnyés, is found at the 
of some inscriptions in 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 10. p. a6 le 
further points out (Zhe Church in 
the Roman Empire, p. 140) that in 
the Codex Berae, the text of which 
is of especial importance for the Acts - 
of the Apo es, the reading is not 
MeydAn “Aprepss (‘Great is Arte- 
mis *) bat Meyda” Apres (‘O Great 
Artemis’), which is an invocation, 
like those on n the inscriptions, 
MeyaPvfovs: this title of the 
priests is vouched for by other auv- 
thorities: Xenophon (Anad. 5. 3. 
6, 7) speaking o Ephesus says, — 
MeyaBily rH ris ’Apreusdor » 
a Rh Poa At a Od y 
"Eptsy ris "Apréydos lepéa, by Me- 
aBu(or e name is 
Persian, and Prof. E. Curtins (op. 
a 3. 8) is disposed to connect it 
th the position of Ephesus as the 
tennis of the great trade-route 
from the interior of Asia. -Strabo’s 
words wal dAAaxéGev imply impor- 
tation from abroad. 


EPHESUS. 903 


yyee dy rypy peydday ewreparba: 32 rovros expqy zapbdvous. 
put 82 ra pew Goddrreva: Tey roplpey Ta 8 Grrov, dowrew 32 Right of 
péres ve lepde and vee cal xpérepor” res 8° dowdias reds Spous “97 
@Arsywres owl Sq rolr\dais, "Ar\cLaripow pty esi orddwos 

§ dareivevres, Midpeddrow de rofeusa Gogdvros axe tH yerias 
ree sepdpow cal défarros sxepBardeba: pixpa te orddip, 
"Arrustey 82 tcxlacdvasros rouro cal eunrepriafderos TH 
aowlle pipos ri vas aodces’ Ugdvy 32 rovre BraSepdw cai esi ” 
TOS aaastpyes wewty Thy TOAW, Got Rxtpucer 6 TeBacTis 

to Kaieap. 

24. “Exe F § whus cal redpea cai Ayéva’ Spaytoropos 3” Disad- 
dxocgeas ol dpycrécroves, cwefaxatnOcrres Te xeheboarre Wan 
BaesireX. obros 8 Ww “Arrados & guiddeAgos’ ol: Oels yap Port 
ovres Baby rap ciozdow dAcdor peydAas fceoOa cal avris 

15 Top Atpepa, rerayedy sra xpcrepoy ba rds dx row Kavorpou 
Epoyecas, tay sapaBdyOn ySpa ty orégan sAarei reddes 
Set, extdcvooe yeréoObar Td xGpa. curéBa 32 rovarrior 
éxvés yap @ yous elpyopivy repeytleww padAow exolnce rov 
Aydra etpravra pdxps TOO oTéparos* xporepoy 3 ixavés ai 

20 EAnuprpides wal @ waArlppoa rou wEeAdyous adyper THY Your 
cai dxioze zpos Té dxrdés. 6 piv ow Ayuay Towbvros’ y Se 


a prvest of 

» cewlew= « 
» devhow: cp. Tac dam. 3. 61. 18. vevayl{av paidAov éwolgae: 
& exedeow: ‘reof’s the nearest we bear Barea Soranes im the 
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No. 65.—THE Criry oF RHODES. 
(XIV. 2. 5.) 


The city of Rhodes was founded towards the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (B.C. 408) by a combination of the three ancient towns 
of Lindus, Ialysus, and Cameirus, and it rose to greatness during 
the Macedonian period, in consequence partly of its being a natural 
point of departure for Egypt and the East from the coasts of the 
Aegean, and partly of its commercial and political institutions. 
Strabo’s description enables us to realize both its strength, which 
resisted a siege of a year’s duration by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
its attractiveness as a residence, which led Tiberius to choose it for 
his place of voluntary exile. 


Grandear 5. ‘H 8¢ répy ‘“Podlwy addts xeirat péev ext rod éwwod 
eons dxpwrnpiov, Améor BE Kal Bois nai relyeos nal rp GAAN 
KaTagxevh tocotroy diapdper trav AdAdAwy dor’ ovx txouey 
elaeiy érépay GAX’ obd€ adpicoy, py rl ye xpelrrw ravrns tis 
modews. Oavjacri 8¢ xat 7 evvopla cat } émysédeta mpos TE 5 
tyy GAAnv todirelay Kai Thy wept Ta vautixd, a’ Fs @Oadarro- 
kpatnoe todby xpdvoy xal td Anotipra xabeie xal ‘Papalors 
éyévero itn xat rév Bacrréwy rots diropwyalos re xat 
PrdrAAnow’ ad’ Gv atrdvouds re d:eréAece kat woAAots dva- 
Oqparw exoopyOn, & xeiras ra pty wAciora ey 1G Atovvely r0 
pwtnpio ee ‘ 
island St Rhodce neces aeictekhe er repeater ahs 
3. Auslor: of its two harbours, as the Athenians had done, but in 
which were contiguous to one an- the siege of Demetrius we still hear 


other, facing east, the northern of the “arch-pirate” as a sort of 
became in the time of the Knights recognized authori ee It is more 
i 


- of Rhodes the Harbour of the likely likely that the Rhodians compelled 
Galleys, the southern the Harbour these corsairs, who always abounded 
of Commerce. about the southern coast of Asia 

6. wiv wepl rd vauned: sin Minor and in Crete, to come to 
mercantile law of Rhodes terms with them, so as not to molest 
ae by Rome, and probably any ship trading under their 


P ing . 
of the naval law of the present Mahaffly, Greek Life and Thought, 
‘line is derived from it: Torr, p. 333. 
Rhodes in Ancient Times, p. §2. 


= Gee ae eet Dae Loe a pal ee ee, EE 
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ani rp yupracly, Dra F dy Drors réwers. Epcora dt 6 re 
ree ‘Hilew coleseds, do gaew 6 sorgeas vi lap Scion Sri 
tardas dan 
Xdges drole: waydaw 5 Alpdcos. 
§ cetras 82 vee Und cacpos Teed repucractcis dxd Tay yerd- 
tes ota dvleryves 3 atrew caré 1: Adywr. rourd re 54 TE” 
cai el row IIpureyévevs ypagel, & re ‘IdAvcos cal 6 Edropos Tee St) 


t0 ebres dxey querer Gs fouxer ol EvOpara vewoti dvaxeysdvou 
ree sirexot, Gor ixciven COavpa(oy, 6 32 Sdrupos wapeupare 
aalra egctpa carupbaptves: éfézAnrres 3 Er: paAdAop ol | 
wephicorpoge: ceoypilovres rous TiWasous cal ribévres xarap- 
rupy i¢Sdyyoure yap xpds ray ypopay ol xépdices xal dy Aayd- 

25 youn dpisy 8 3 Upureyévys rd Epyou wdpepyow yeyorts 


The 


century B.C. was the chief founder 19. vm: ‘is 

of the Rhodian school of sculpture. ”s the read- 
Among the works that have come ing, which Mcineke retains, is a- 
dows to us, the Laocoon and the r @ woeld 
Toro Farnese belong to that school. ‘to hold the office of exrdpyys, or 
8. Iipwreyivews: this painter com ; 


7 


— 


ale aaa evoel yap xwpay tr” Exer wapdruzpon. 


* Faithfal 
only he.’ 
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mapedOdyre elow Odvaros dptoro 7 (nula. xdvrad0a 38 dowep 
éy Macaadlg xal Ku(ixg ra wept rots dpxerdéxrovas xai tas 
épyavonotlas xal Onaavpots StAwy re xal réy &dAwy eonot- 


sacra: d:adepdvrws, xat Ext ye r&v wap’ GAdots GAAop. 


No. 686.—STORY ILLUSTRATING THE FONDNESS OF THE 
GREEKS FOR FISH. 


(XIV. 2. 31.) 


To the Greek palate fish was the greatest of delicacies. Thus 
Plutarch says (Mor. 667 F), woddNey cvrev Syoov éxvevinnxer b lydis 
pdvoy h pddword ye Syyor xadeiobat’ cat yap cYopdyous cai diddéyous 
A€yopey ody rovs Botious yalpovras, adda rovs wept ray ixOvorwdiay 
avad:ddvras éxdorore, kai rou kodwvos dféws axuvoyras. It was in this 
way that the word cWo» came to be used simply for ‘ fish,’ as it is in 
this passage, and elsewhere in Strabo, e. g. 3. 2. 6 ovx ddlyy dx rey 
Spor raptyeia, and 17. 2. § pydty dvarpéxey Spor ele rdy Neidov. 
Hence the diminutive éydpror, which bears this sense in the N. T. 
(John 21. 10), has become, in the form Wdpr, the regular word for 
‘ fish’ in Modern Greek. 


21. Eir’ ‘lacds eat vow xetrat mpooxepevn rH Waelpy’ exer 5 


3t Aqudva, xat rd wAcioroy Tod Blov rots evOdde ex GBadrdrrns* 
cat 3% xal dunyjpara 
roaira wAdtrovow els airiy xOapwdod ydp emiderxvupévon 
téws piv dxpoacOa advras’ ws 8’ b xwdwy 6 xara tiv dWorw- 
Alay eydgnoe, xaradindvras dweAOeiy emt rd dyrov tAHy evds 


10 


dvaxdgov’ ray ovy xtOapwddy apooidvra elneiy Sri, & bvOpwme 


3. dv MacoaNig xal Kvfinw: vous oleodounydraw re Sqyooleay xa 
for “Massilia cp. 4. 1. § elot 32 wal = dpytvev, tpeis 32 wal Oncavpois 


vedi ounor wap’ abrots xal dwAobhar’ 
wporepow 82 wal wiolaw ebwopia ual 
Sxrev wal dpydvew raw re apis rds 
vavriAlas xpnolyew wal riv wpds 
woMopsias : for Cyzicus, 12. 8. 18 
rptis dpxirdsrovas rots tmipedovpd- 


aderyrat, tov piv Serav, roy 8° 

ey, tov 82 cirov. 

xitéxrovas : ‘chief commis- 
sioners of blanks BO 

. ‘givin & Te 
cital,” r 
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szodAXp oor xdpiy olde THE apds pe TYsHS Kal driopovelas” ol 

pip yap OdrAc Sua ry xddearos dxotoa: dxidvres olyovrar, 6 

34, rfAdyas; fon, H8q yap 6 cdday dydgycer; elzdvros 3, eu The fmale 
eos ely, fy cal dvacras danAbe cal abrés. 


NO. 67.—TARSUS AND ITS SCHOOLS. 
CXTV. & 3a, 33.) 
gs 12. ‘H 82 Tapods ceira: pty dy zedly cricpa 3 tort réy The 
pera TpixroAduow sAavnOlrres “Apyelay xara Cirgow ‘lots- ——— 7 
dappet 8° atriv pony 6 KiSvos sap’ ard 1d yupsdowr réy 
view Sre 82 res ayyis ov TOAD Ezeber obeys, xal rod pelOpow 
hd ddpayyos Babecias ldvros, cir’ cibds els iy aédw exals- 
10 ToyTos, Wuxpdéw Te Kal rpayy rd pedud eoriy, SOey xal rois 
xaxvvevpover pot(opdévas cal xrijyeot cal avOpdwos extxoupet. 

13. Tocavry 32 rois tyOdde dvOpdxors oxovd) apds Te GiA0- Famous 
coplay cal rap BAAyr saibelan dyxichior Exacay ylyover Ga8" Mateo toy 
SrepBBAnvra: xal ’AOnvas cal "AArAcfdvdpecay cal €f ruva Edo” 

15 réxoy duvardy elxciv, dy § cxodral cal darpiBal dirioodduy 


—- 


. rappel & abriv: the Cydnus a lofty cascade into a 12 feet 
ba aes ed its course, and deep, and when it ate from 
does not ough the town, but this it does not admit of wading 
flows The ravine which it traverses 

it. tween this point and Tarsus is 


i 
é 


visited the fountain of the Cydnus; contracted by bathing in its cen 
his narrative is given from his — (Platarch, Alex. 19) is 
wn. 


vol. 3 190 foll. The river 13. waxvvevpoer: ' suffering from 
rises stout a6 oie to the NW. of swollen sinews.’ Pliny (#7. WV. 31. 8) 
Tarsus, not far from the village of says, ‘Cydnus Ciliciae amnis poda- 
Nemrun, and its source is surrounded piicle tnedetar: 

by an amphitheatre of rocks, 2,000 potfopivers: ‘when plunged into 
feet in height. The stream, whichis the water’; Joffe freer is ‘to ride 
g0 feet broad, plunges at once in a horse into the water.’ 


X 2 


eaten hn mcten wba n RE, PATER TE rat ne smiyl tay Oats aca ly iptables ggigtme — dali a A Rs Rn eat MOAR bil, en, 
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yeyovact. ds:adédpe 32 rocotroy Sri évratda piv of diropa- 
Oodvres emydpior tavres elot, Edvor 8 obx emdnpodar pqdtws” 
ov8" a’rol ovros pévovow ard, GANG Kat reActodvras exdnp}- 
cavres cal rerewbévres ferrredovow Hddws, xatépxortas 3 
érlyo. rats 3 BAdats wédcow ds dprlws elmov mAjy 'AdeLav- 5 
Spelas ovpBalve ravayrla’ poirGor yap els adzds woAAot xal 
dtarplBovow airdOt Ecpevot, rev 3° émxwplwv ob zoAAovs ot?” 
dy tw oirGvras Bots card didopdberav, ott avrdbe wept 
tovro omovdd(ovras* "Adefavdpetor 3 duddrepa ovpBalver 
cat yap déxovrat todAods trav Edvoy xai exadeumover tay lBlwy 10 
otx dAlyous. xal elot cxoAai aap’ avrots savrotanal ray sept 
Adyous TrexvGy, cal radAa 8 evavdpet cal tAcioroy dvvarat Toy 


THs pyTpomdAEws éxéxovea Adyor. 


3- reAcvobvras: ‘complete their ht the Alexandrians seem to be 
course.” referred to; but there is no need, 

11. wal cot: the transition bere vith Meineke, to suppose that some 
is somewhat careless, for at first words have dropped oat: 


BOOK XV. 


INDIA. 





No. 68.—BOUNDARIES, RIVERS, AND PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 
(XV. 1. 31, 33, 34) 


StTraBo's information about India—in fact, almost every thing 
that was known by the Greeks and Romans about that country— 
was derived from two sources; (1) the narratives of Nearchus, 
Aristobulus, Onesicritus, and other companions of Alexander on his 
eastern expedition ; (2) the work of Megasthenes, who was sent by 
Seleucus Nicator as ambassador to Chandragupta (the Sandrocottus 
of Strabo, 2. 1.9, &c.) at Pataliputra (Palibothra) on the Ganges, 
which at that time was the capital of an important empwe. 
A marked distinction must be drawn between the facts com- 
municated by the one or the other of these. The companions of 
Alexander were military men and good observers, but unscientific 
in their views and limited in their area of investigation; while 
Megasthenes was well acquainted with all the northern part of the 
country, and paid attention to the manners, customs, and mode of 
life of the natives, to their religion, castes, and similar peculiarities. 
He wrote early in the third century B.C., and it may be regarded as 
an extraordinary piece of good fortune, that an account of India at 
this period, given by an intelligent European who had exceptional. 
opportunities of observation, should have been preserved for us.. 








adaries 
dia. 


ivers: 


Ganges. 
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11. Thy "Tvducny repidpixer dad pey tray Spxrey rod Tavpow 
ra fcxara aud rijs "Aptavas péxpe ris égas Oadrdrrys, &zep of 
€mixepioe xara pépos [lapowdyuody re xat "Hywddx xal “Tnaoy 
xat SdAa dvoud(over, Maxeddves 82 Katxacoy aad 32 ris 
doxépas & "Ivdds worapds* 16 82 ydrioy xal rd xpoceqoy mAEv- 5 
pov, woAY pelleo ray éErdpwy ovra, npowéatwxev els rd "ArAapri- 
coy méAayos, kat ylverat popBoetdées TO THs xepas oxjpa TGp 
peCdvay srevpay éxarépov zAeovextobyros mapa rd asevavrloy 
wdevpdy xal rpiocxiAlors cradiots, Sowy ori rd Kowdy &xpoy tijs 
te éwOurijs mapaAlas xal ris peonpSpuwis, E£w aposentwxds ef 10 
Tons eg’ éxdrepoy zapa riy &dAnpy jdva. 

13. “Asaca 3 dort xardppuros morapois } "Ivdini, rots pep 
els 880 rovs peylorous cuppnyvupdrots tdév re 'Ivddy cal roy 
Idyynp, tots 82 xar’ 1a ordpara exdwWoiow els thy OdAarray” 
&savres 3° aad rod Kavxdoou rhv dpyny exovor cat pdpovras 15 
pey ea rv peonuBplay To apGrop, e206" of pry pévovory ext ris 
avris popas xal pdduora ol els ray “lvddy cuuSddAovres, of 8 
émorpépovrat apos fw, cabdwep xal 6 Pdyyns xorapds. ovros 
pty ovy xataBds éx ris spewis, éxeday Gyyra réy wedloy 


x, 700 Taw ‘ahs: names tis Aacoa, wal pWucra § ward peony 
here used in’ the same extended play. 


sense as in 11.1. 3, No. 50, where 7.6 eSds: * lozenge: -shaped.’ 
it means the chain that separates g. TO xoaavov dxpov: this is the 


wee Mautde eal tnaes | ese Map) the, Conia! ot to Stakes 
3. ap), whi to Strabo’ 
names, which were a applied to dis view represented Cape Comorin. 

tinct of the linalaya, ‘are 12. “Araca : from this, and what 


oaoly different forms of the same Strabo has said just before about 
name Haimavata, Hemota, ‘snowy’; the shape of the country, it is cae 
sarge Lehrbuch, p. 33- that he opal frag 

§. 70 86 vérnov: see the Map of the peninsula of Sou aa 
the World according to Strabo, p. 13. als Ste rovs 


pt army 

55- : ‘fi into the two 

6. +8 ‘Athavrudv wihayes : Set acy cp. Herod. 1. 80 

Strabo and other writers use as 66 orayol cal EdXor wal “TAdoe ovpprry- 
equivalent to the oldname Oceanus, vier ghee roy plyiorer. 

for the space of sea which was re- 15. to0 Kavndcov: the name is 


ed as encircling the earth : here employed accord to the 
at 8. =i vd beprcgcc ps Sp oy 


NATORAL FEATORES OF INDIA. 


pocis apa ra Tla\ifobpe peyoray 


esserpipes apie le nal 


f 
: ve 
ite ot 
nf8 of 


c 
4 
f 
Tai 


Lstsi 
au 


7 


git 


9g Alvev : what 5 
here said about two seasces of 
harvest and the i of each 8 
correct, except is not grown 
im the summer season what 


Rawlinson’s note. 

36. nerd riv : the Mill 
tribes of Central are negroid 
im their physical characteristics, aad 
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Thy xpoidy, xara 88 Thy Syw cal rhy tplxwow rots Gos. 
(o83e yap ovAorptxoics 81a Thy vypérnra rob ddpos), of de 
Bédperos rots Alyvzriors. 
Ta € 14, Thy 3% TaxpoSdyny xeAraylay eval pact vijcoy azdxov- 
(€ 7 lon). a g a,? n~ “ a a 
cay Toy voriwratwpy tis "Iydixis ray cara rovs Kwytaxovs mpos 5 
peony Bplay jpepGy éxra szAoby, pcos pev Os wevraxtoxiAlwy 
otadloy eat riv Alftomlay txew 8% cal erAdpavras. 
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No. 69.— REMARKABLE TREES. 
; (XV. 1. 31.) 
21. TIoAAG yap 33 Sévdpa mapddoga } "Ivdixy rpépea, Sv 
€or, xal To xdrw vevovtas Exoy rots xAddous ta Be GuAAa 
donldos obx éhatrw. "Ovnalxprros 32 xat weptepyorepoy Ta ey 10 
Banyan TH} Movorxavod drefidv, & Gyot voridrara evar rijs lvdexijs, 
us dunyetras peydra dévdpa tivd, Gy rovs KAddous aifybdvras ext - 
anes cat dndexa, Exerra thy AOLTAY aifnow Karapeph Aap- 
Bdvew os ay xaraxapnropdvous,. ~ws dy dyywvrat ris yijs 
ézeira xata yns diadobdvras prCotcbar dpolws rats xardpvugt, 15 
clr’ avadobévras oredexotobar ef ob wddw dpolws 17 abfijoe 
xataxopp0evras GAAny xatépuya sorely, ctr’ &AAny, xal ofrws 
épefis, dor’ ad’ évds dérdpov oxiddivoy ylverOar paxpdy woAv- 
ord oxyvy Spoov. Adyer bt cai peyOn ddvdpwy Sore wévre 
dvOpanos dvomeplAnuta civat rd oredéxy. xara 88 rdp 20 
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some of them are black; LZwcycil. country that was reached in their 
Brit., art. India, by Sir W. W. expedition. 
Homers Phd 745, 777. si Nay Bivey Aoumy ne sbel een | 
I. ovorxavo0: near vav; ‘su nen grow 

lower course of the Indus; its downward.’ 
chieftain of that name was conquered 1§. warmpufiw: ‘layers’; the 
and taken prisoner by Alexander; Banyan tree, which is here described, 
Arrian, Anad, 6. 15-17. is the ficus Indica. 

voruerata : Onesicritus, as being 16. oreXcyotcGa: ‘grow into . 
one of sripieme ogs companies: a stem.’ tive j 
naturally theught so, use TH at : ‘according, 
was the southernmost part of the atece | 


CATCHING AND TAMING ELEPHANTS. 313 


"Aceelowe cal rv ewppediy riy apie ‘Tipery al 'hnors- 
Bowles clpgce wepi rap cavraxapztopivour Yyivres Tous 
addbovs xai wepl ros peylbows SoW bf’ int dion pow Bpl- 
(ew exsa(optvous laxles serricevra’ ovros 8 retpusctows. 
ee ee oe 
xen Gs 4b cheaper Sexadacrédous 13 piaos wAnpas pir, Tows 
82 gaydvras 08 sedies od(ecba:. keavras § nghGiwras 
wepl ro peyibevs réiv Urlpus ol gjearres ivpiste thpay 
10 orddcop. nal raw tmogdpus déivipus gasis cir 1) iyBos C 
dey supqve UfaipeBivres 82 revrov falvecta: 1) \umae 
dpoles vais éptess. 





| >| No. 70.—CaTCHING AND TAMING ELEPHANTS. 
(XV. 1 432.) 


At the present day ‘ the regular mode of catching elephants is by 
) means of a dheda or gigantic stockade, into which a wild herd is 
, driven, then starved into submission, and tamed by animals already 
| domesticated. The practice of capturing them in pitfalls ts 
discouraged as cruel and wasteful.’ LEacycl. Brit. art. India, p.742- 
The latter practice is described by Strabo, § 43 Néapxor 3 om 
webdypas dv rais Ogpens rideoOas card rwas owwdpdépous gael. 


| 
original of our ‘toddy’; Skeat, there refers to is cotton-glant, 
i Etym. Lex..s.v.Toddy. Thesugar which is not related to this tree. 
cane is meatiooed by Strabo 
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The kheda 42. Oijpa 88 rv Onplwv rotrwy rordde. yxwploy Wirdv 
ve og Scov rerrdpwy 7) wévre oradiey tdppy meptxapdgavres Babelg 
yegupote: thy eloodoy orevwrdtn yedipg? cir’ eloadiacr 
Onrelas tas tpepwrdras tpeis 4 rérrapas, atrot 3’ éy xadv- 
Biots xputrots tmoxdOnvrat AoxGvres’ jpépas pry ovp ov s 
apoclacw ot &yprot, vicrwp 8 eg’ eva rorotyrat rv eloodor 
eloidvray dt xrelovor THv eloodoy AdOpq, eira TGy Hyepwy 
noes of GbAnrGy rods dAxiwrdrovs elodyovres d:apdxovtat apds 
&  atrots, Sua xa Ayw@ Karanovotvtes’ dn 82 Kapvovrey ol 
' ebOapedcratas rSy hyidxwv AdOpq xaraBalvovres brodsvvovety 10 
dxacros ty yaorpt rod olxelov dxjpatos’ Sppdpevos 3 evOdvde 
trodives tO dyplp cat odpnoda decuel? yevouevov 8& rovrov 
KeXevovet Tois TYOacois renTew Tos cvumodiobdvras ~ws ay 
aéawow els Thy yhv, weadvrwy 3° GpoBotvors inact mpooAap- 
Bavoyrat rovs adyévas airdy apés tots téyv triOacdy’ fya 8 15 
BH vedpevor rovs dvaBaivew én’ avrovs emyetpodyras dzo- 
celowro, Tots TpaxnAots at’tGy euBdddAovrat Kicdw ropas Kai 
car’ abras rovs iudvras mepircOdacww do8 in’ dAynddvey eTxew 
rots 8eapots xal Hovyatey téy 3 dAdvrwy atorAdgavres Tovs 
apeoBurépous %) vewrépous rijs xpelas rovs Aotwovs dadyovaty 20 
els rovs orabpous, djoavres 3¢ Tovs pey médas mpds GAANAOUS 
tous 8% atydvas apds xlova eD wexnydra, Sapdfover Amy" 
éxetra xAdp xaddpov cat wéas dvorAauBdvover’ pera 82 rabra 
meOapxety diddoxovat, Tovs pty dca Adyou rots Se peArope~ 
peer tim cat ruptavope xnArodvres® omdmor 3° of 8veT:Pdcoevror’ 25 
ine isi dice yap dideevrat apdws cal fuépws, dor’ eyyts etvas 
of ele- doyung Coy" of 32 al efalyous rods joidxous dy rois aySos 
phants. ceodytas aveddpevor ow (over ex rijs pdxys, Tous 32 droduyras 


8. G@Anrav: ‘champion ele- is here: Fr. monture. 
phants.’ 14. wpocAapPévovras: ‘ fasten’ ; 
11. éxfparos: animal for ee 
adi 5 cP Ar. Pas 866 Syne 17. aaah ‘make 
the word is very rarely incisions 
ied absclately in this sense, as it 
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the various castes, so that a husbandman could not become an 
artisan or tradesman. As regards the rules of the caste-system 
Megasthenes’ account is generally accurate. See Lassen, Jndische 
Alterthumskunde, vol. 1, pp. 797, 798, 818, 819; vol. 2, pp. 704, 
710-712. 


The seven 39. dyot 3} [5 MeyacGdyns] rd rév "IvdGv tA‘Oos els extra 
+" Fhiloco. Hépn BinpieOa, cal apérovs pay robs giroodpous etvat xara 
phers. riuny, édaxlorous 3¢ car’ GpOpdy xpioOat 8 airois lg pey 
ixdote rovs Ovovras  tovs tvayl{ovras, xown 8 rots Bacwdas 
xara thy peydAny Aeyouévny atvodoy, caf jv rob véou Erovs 5 
&zavres of drrscogos tp Bactret cuvedOovres eat Ovpas 5 ze 
dy atréy Exacros ouvraf£y tay xpyolpwy h tnpion mpds evern- 
play xapuGy re xal (wv xal sept modrelas, mpoopéper root’ 
els 1d péooy’: bs 3° dy tpls eyevopévos AQ, vdépos eotl oryay 
81a Blov’ rov 32 xaropOdcayvra Edopoy xal dredH xplvovar. 10 
40. Acdrepoy 82 €pos etvar rd Tay yewpyGy, ot wrciorol ré 
elot xal @meixéoraro: dorparelg xat ddelg rot epyd(ecOa, 
wérer py mpoordyres pnd GrAdrAn xpelq pnd? dxAnoe Kowy’ 
modAdkts yoor dy te aire xpdvp Kal témp rois pey wapare- 
rdxOas cupBalver cai dvaxcvduvevew apds trovs oAeulous, ol 3 
dpotow i oxdxrovow dxwdivws, mpoydxous Exovres exelvovs. 


2. Has- 
bandmen. 


Lo] 


5 


i 
} 
t 
i 
i 
: 
j 
z 
‘ 
j 
} 
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4. ivaytfovras: ‘making offer- 16. dxv8ivws: we learn further 
ings to the dead.’ from Diodorus (3. 36. 6, 7) that in 
6.3 nm Gv: ‘whatever useful war the contending forces were 


plans each may have drawn u 
or whatever useful observations he 
may have made.’ Forecasting the 
weather, with a view to make ade- 
quate provision against a coming 

eficiency, formed a special daty of 
the Brahmans. This was, no doubt, 
the chief reason why they were bound 
to k silence afterwards, in case 
of their pecee re cnr being re- 

alsified by the result. 

"GAAQ ° 9 
overns this, must here be 
taken in the sense of ‘betaking 
themselves to.” 


bound to res the agriculturists : 
wapa ply ydp rois dda dvOpdwos 
of wordpusor earagOelporres ri» ywpay 
dytipynroy caracxevd{over, wapa 82 
TOUTS Tiny yewpye lepav xal dovdow 
dwplvaw ol zrAnoloy ray wapardfeaw 
yeapyourres dvewaicOnra: rin xiv- 
Siva ciciv. dypdrepor ydp of wode- 


Ser3poropotouw, 
p- Arrian, /nd, 11. 9, 10. 
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ra xparrépeva xal dvayyéAAew AdOpg ry Bacre? cuvep- 
yods mowupdvors ras éralpas, rois pev dy ry wédAEL rds oy 
aq wre Tots 8% ey otparonddy ras airdie xablorayrat 3° ol 
Eprorot xal mordrarot. 

49. “EBdopor 8’ of avpBovrdoct xal ovvedpot rod Baotréws, ef 5 
Sy 7G dpyeia xai dixacrjpia cal 7 diolknots tay Srwy. od 
dort 3’ obre yapety e£ GAdov yédvous ovr’ emirydevpa ob? 
epyaclay peradapBdvew GAAnv Uf SAAns, obde aAclovs pera- 
xetpl(eoOas tov atroy sry el trav prriogdduy tis ely eacdat 
yap rotroy & dperip. . 10 


~*~ 


No. 72.—THE OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
| (XV. 1. 50-52.) 


The description here given of the official system of the Indians, 
numerous details of which are confirmed by the ancient Hindoo 
codes of law, gives evidence of an elaborate organization; and 
certain features of it, such as the provision made for foreigners, and 
for the maintenance and measurement of the roads, point to a highly 
developed civilization. The various functions of the administration 
were divided between three departments—(1) the superintendents 
of public works, (2) the superintendents of the city (3) the superin- 
tendents of the war department. The first-named of these, the 
dyopardnor—a title which is used elsewhere in Greek to represent 
the Latin ‘aedilis’—superintended the river-courses and the 
storage of water; acted as overseers of the hunting class, and of 
the artificers in the country districts ; collected the land-tax and 
maintained the roads. The two other departments were even more 
minutely subdivided, being composed respectively of six boards, 
each of which had five members. The superintendents of the city, 


that there were two sorts ofinspectors to in the present passage, where it is 
—the higher, who watched pro- said that men of worth were chosen 
ceedings of the local officials, and _for the office. 

the lower, who were government 8. d— G\Ays: ‘in place of an- 
spies: Lassen, 3. p. 713. The other.’ 

former of these two classes is referred. 





of 
| te id in Fgype ‘0cient — thenes’ thir 
laws Contain me Cirections for No 71, whe 
Gttermining the limi and seit)i they were ix 
Lamas Bt arose onto ¥! in cor 
PB 526 
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xordoeds elas xtptos tots éxaflois’ xal dopodoyover 82 cai ras 
zéxvas tas xept rhv yiv émBdAdxovow tAorépay rexrdvor 
xarndwor peradrAevréy ddomoote: 38& cal xara déca orddia 
ornAny rOdact ras éxrpowds xal ra d.acripara dnAodcap. 

51. Ol 3 doruvdpos els Ef awevrddas deypnvrar’ cal of 
pty ra d3nuovpyixa oxotodow of 8% Levodoxotow Kal yap 
xaraywyas pvepovot xal rois Blois mapaxoAovOobcr xapé- 
dpovs dIdvres, xai aponéusovew 7 avrovs # ra yxpipara 
ray axoSaydyrwr, vooovvrwy te exyeAodvras cal dxoavdy- 
tas Odnrovor. tplro 8 eloly ot tds yevéoets xal Oardrovs 
éferd(over andre xat m&s, tév re ddépwv xdpw cal Sxws ph 
a&daveis ley al xpelrrovs xat xelpovs yoval «al Odvaror. 
rérapros 3 ol mepi ras xamnAclas xat peraBodrds, ols pé- 
tpopv pére xal tay wpalwy, Saws xd cvootpov xwAoiro. ovK 
gore 82 wAclo roy avrov peraBdAdrAcoOar zARv el dirrovs 
tnoreholn ddpovs. méuwroe 3 of mpoeotSres r&y dnpcovp- 
youpdywy xal mwArodvres tair’ awd cvoonpov, xwpis pey ra 
Kawa xwpis 8& ra warard? rep psyviver 82 (ypla. Exros 32 cai 
foraro: of ras Sexdras éxdAdyovres TGy awAOUpLEvay’ Odvaros 


Regulations respecting this class are xplpare Tos spochcovew dzot- 


1”. 

the astificers, the retail dealers and 13. He geste raged 

the road-makers: Lassen, 3. pp. 14. Gwe ovcchov: ‘by the 

711, 716. stamp age on weights and 
« Gepodoyoter: the ¢épo: were measures.” were not only 

the rentand the fourth part of the emai hoc ade but 

dae ar which were paid by the were tested every six months; Las- 


ceding extract. 15. wAeleo: ‘more than one kind 
5. tos Plow eAovotor: of article’; a ae heel had to 
‘keep a careful watch on their be- be paid for ‘selling each 
haviour. The attendants (qdpe- 18. 79 pryvivn;; aes for 
Spe), who were assigned to them, preventing the indiscriminate sale of 


& axpemipwovow: they oa. the codes of law ; Lassen, 2. p. 717. 


them on their way on leaving, 19. vas Gexdras: both in res 
in case of their death, forw ae of the amount demanded, and of the 
punishment imposed for defrauding 


rea to their relations; cp. 
- 2. 42.3 TA wararapbirvra the revenue, greater severity was 


~ 


5 
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eloty éxt rp Sppars sapaBdrat apos re quidxy’ 8 8% 108 
’Adayros Hvloyos rérapros, tpets 3° of dx’ abrod rofedorres. 


No. 73.—MODE OF LIFE OF THE INDIANS. 


(XV. 1. 53, 54-) 


The facts here mentioned are to a great extent corroborated by 
what we learn from native sources, and as Megasthenes probably 
resided for some time in India, there is no reason for mistrusting 
the pleasing view of Indian life which he has given. Lassen remarks 
(2. p. 723) that it was under their Mahometan rulers that the 
Indians lost the virtues of truthfulness and honesty. One repul- 
sive custom which is not introduced in this passage, that of sué/ee 
or widow-burning, is noticed in § 62: wapd rics 8° dxovey hyois [6 
*AptoréBovdcs] nal ovyxaraxatopévas ras yuvaixas rois dydpdow dopévas, 
ras 82 pi) Swopevovcas ddofeis. | 


53. Edredeis 82 card ri dlatray "Ivdol advres, paddAov 3 
éy rais orparelats’ ovd’ SyAw wepitr@ xalpoucr, didtEp edKoo- 
potor. wdrelotn 3’ exexecpla wept rds xdomds* yevdpevos yoor 5 
éy rp Lavdpoxdrrov orparonddy gyow 6 MeyacBéevns, rerrapd- 
xovra puptddwy wAnOovs l3pupdvov pydeplay fydpay ldety 
dynveypéva xAdppara mAadvey 7 dvaxoclwy dpaypay &fca, 
dypdpos xal raira vdpos xpwpdvors. ob8% ydp ypdypara 


eldévat atrovs, GAN’ dd puns Exacta d:orKxetoOar’ edapayety 10 


honesty ; 





and three to an elephant, as here 
described, neither of these was ac- 
companied by more than one fighting 
man. 


: ‘a truce to,’ ‘ab- 


4 — tatra: for the 

anastrophe o ravra 13. 

No. 53 dréagrov wal radta. oe 
e082 ydp ypdppara elBivas; the 


opposite of this is stated in § 67 
on the authority of Nearchus: ém- 
orokds 8t ypdgpay dy oivdde3 ay 
xexpornpévas, Lassen (2. p. 719) 
believes that Strabo has misunder- 
stood Megasthenes’ meaning, which 
was, not that the Indians were 
unacquainted with writing, nor that 
wie pis not ve bg ea 

e judges knew them by heart, 
which is known to have been the 
custom. 








S Sm dpetys this is arrack aa 
weed nas agree ane 31 
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el Se py cwdhpoveiy dvayxdoasey, wopvevew ELeort. Over dF 
avbets ecrepapwpevos odd? Ovpud ob8t oxévder, 038 oparrover 
FO Lepeioy GAAa avlyovewy, twa pi AcAwBnyevow GAA’ GAdKANpov + 
BtBGra to Geg Wevdopapruplas & S ddovs axpwrypidcera, 6 : 
Te aypdcas od ra atta povoy dvtimacye GAG wal xeLpoxo- 5 
sretrat édv &2 Kai rexvirov yxeipa 7 dpOadrpdv adéAnrat, 
Oavaroitrat. bovd018 Be obros pév hyot pydéva dav ypyoOa, 
"Ovngeixpiros bt tév ev tH Movoixavod rodr’ hoy drodalver 
Kat os xarépOmwpd ye xafdmep xal. dAAa wOAAG Adyes Tis 
XSpas ravrys xaropfdpara os eivopwrdrns. 10 
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No. 74—THE BRAHMANS AND THEIR OBSERVANCES. 
(XV. 1. 59, 60.) 


The life of the Brahman, as it is known to have existed in ancient 
times, was divided into four stages. The first stage is that of the 
student, who learns the Veda with a teacher; the second that of 
the householder ; the third that of the forest-dweller or hermit, who 
retires after his sons are grown up to lead a contemplative life in 
the forest; and the fourth that of the religious mendicant, who 
renounces intellectual as well as domestic interests in prepara- 
‘tion for his final absorption into the deity, and wanders about 
living on alms. For some time it would seem that this system 
was maintained in its completeness, but gradually the number b 
of those who proceeded to the two final stages greatly dimin- 
ished, and thus the ascetics must to a great extent have become, 
what Megasthenes regarded them as being, a separate order. : 
That writer has carefully described these various modes of 
life ; he is only in error when he extends the name Sarmanes, 
which signifies ‘mendicants,’ so as to include the third class, the 
forest-dwellers, as well as the fourth. A similar mistake is made 
by Anglo-Indians at the present day, when they use the Arabic 


7. SovAms: we have seen that class who worked for wages. 
Megasthenes ignored the serf-caste ; 8. 7 Movoiwxavot: sce note on 
Lassen (2. p. 73) 3) ie Rep thathe No. 69, 
ranked with those of his fourth 
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xai za onovdaia srcle yiveoOa: Gy, adovdoicl re thy éx 
véxywy vanpectay tyyvrare ovcay atrelw deiy sapackevd- 
CeaOa. tats 3t yuvarti rais yaperais py cupdpirocodely rods - 
Bpayxpavas, el pev poxOnpal yévowro, tva py rt rév ob Oeuuray 
Exepdporey els rovs BeAiAous, el 38 cxovdaiat, pi) caradelworey § 
avrovs. ovdéva yap jiorys cal sdvov Katadpoyoivra, as 3 
atrws (wijs xal Oaydrov, OéAew bp’ érépe elvat’ rovodroy 3° 
€iyas Tov oczovdaioy cal rn» oxovdalay. xrelcrovs 3 avrois 
€txat Adyous wept Tod Oavarov’ voullew yap dy Tay pey evOdde 
Blov os dv axpiy xvopévey eivas, tov 82 Odvaroy yéverw els 
roy dvrws Blov xal rdv evdalpova trois pitocogycace’ 3d TH 
Goxioe srcloTn xpnoOat apds Td érotpoOdvaroy’ dyabdy 3e 7 
caxdy pndey civat ray ovpBavovrwy dvOpazois’ ob yap ay rots 
airots rovs péy dy SecOat rovs dt xaipew evutmdders VrodnWes 
€xovras, xal rovs avrovs rois avrois tore pty &yOecGat rore 3° 
av xalpew peraBadropdvous. ra 8t wept piow 1a pey etn Oecay 
dugalvew gnoly éy Epyos yap airods xpeirrouvs 7 Adyors 
efvat, 30a pvOwy Ta TOAAa mtoTovpevous* wept worAAGY 3% rots 
“EdAnow dpodogeiy ore yap yernrés 6 xdapos xal Oapris 
Adyeww xaxelvous, cal Ste odatpoedis,.5 re d:0xkGy advroy xal 
momy eds d¢° Srv dtaxepolrnxey abrod dpxal 8 ray piv 
ounndytwy Erepat, rhs 8& Koopotolas rd H3wp* zpds 82 rois 
1. td owovbaia: ‘their com- 


forts’; the real reason for desiring 
a numerous family was not that here 


ven, but to ensure that there might 
being cessation in the future of the 


in later Greek ; cp. 17.1. 27, No. 81 
dorares daphy. Hence is dvtived the 
Modern Greek dxdt, ‘ yet,” ‘ still.” 

__ tev 88 Bdvarov yéiveow: in § 68 


offerings to the spirits of their 
ancestors : Lassen, 2. p. 703. 

6. otBéiva ydp: this, which was 
the true Brahman view, exactly 
represents the Stoic principle of 
independence. 

10. ds &y dxpty : Sas 
it were the life of those still in an 
embryo stage’; dep is here not 
a substantive but an adverb, with 
the meaning ‘still,, which it bears 


it is said to be a ‘counsel of 
perfection’ for the Brahman to 
commit suicide: MeyacOivns ¥ by 
Tos Wy dedoodgpors obe elves Sdypa 
Pnolv savrots itdyew> rods 82 wos 
ourras Touro veayinous xpiveoOas. 


20. & ve Soixdy... : i 
Geds : that is, 


Br 
21. Siaweholtyxev: ep, 


Virg. 
corg. 4. 231 ‘deum ie 


per omnis | Terrasque rai ed a 


t 
maris caclumque profundum.’ ia 
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3 elvar rovs pry pavrixovs xal éxgdovs xal ray wep rovs 
xarotxopevous Adywy xai vouluwy euxelpous, exatrodyras Kara 
xedpas xal adAets, rous 32 xaptecrépous péy rovrwy Kat doreio- 
répous, ovd’ abrovs 8¢ dmexoudvous rGy Kal’ Gdnv Opvdrcupévwy 
Sca doxe mpos etodBeay xal dovsryra’ ovpdirtocodety os 
évylots xal yuvaixas — kal abras &dpodiolwy. 








No. 75.—IsunwpaTions 


Tue couse of the inc 
remarks, is the melting of 
im which ic takes its rise. 
flows in two separate stree 
the northern part of that | 
Frat, being in the neighd 
ef the eastern, or Murad, 
Mt Ararat The elevati 
qweh as 6,000 feet above t 
mountains, so that the am 
winter is very great; ber 
rivers are swollen with a v. 
stream which they form, de 
full, and continues so until the 
of its waters is the cause o 
region, to which the early civil 
due. Ab Gia seme tine, & va 
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taken at an early period. These took the form of canals, which 
served the twofold purpose of diverting the surplus water from the 
river, and at the same time acting as reservoirs, in which the water 
could be stored, so as to be used for irrigation during the dry 
season. They were not mere channels dug in the soil, but 
cCapacious water-courses, elevated on huge embankments to a con- 
siderable height above the surface of the ground. Herodotus 
describes Babylonia as being intersected by such canals (1. 193 
xatarérpyrat els cdpvxas); and from his time to the present day it 
has been the work of successive governments to construct and 
reconstruct them. Rich (of. ci#. p. 15) speaks of those that now 
remain as being of all ages, and adds that ‘it is not uncommon to 
see workmen employed in excavating a new canal close to and 
parallel with an old one, when it might be supposed that the clearing 
- of the old one would be a work of much less toil.’ The method of 
irrigation is clearly described by Xenophon (Aad. 2. 4. 13): 
xaretérpnvro O¢ €£ atray [ray diwpvxer] xai rdppos ext rv xmpay, al 
per wpmrat peyarat, frara 8¢ eAdrrous’ rédos 8é Kai puxpol dxeroi, Sowep 

ce dy +i ‘Edad: ext ras pedcdvas. 





The 9. Arappetras 3’ rd zActdvwv pev worayay % xepa, peyloroy 
Kg aod Tigre de rod re Evdpdrov xal rot Tlyptos’ pera yap rovs Iydixods 
a ovros Adyovrat Sevrepevew xara Ta vdria pépn ris Actas of 
sorapol: Exover 8’ dvdz)ous 6 péy éxt rv "Qaw kal rh voy 
Lerevxecay (7) 88 "Ams xdpn eundproy ray xicrg rénwv) 6 3° 5 


| "Quw : the exact position of 7. 7. 6) to have continued to be so 


d this city on the Tigris is a much in the time of Alexander; its having 
$ disputed question, though we learn sunk into the condition of a vill 
is from Xenophon (Anab. 2.4.25) that («dpn), as Strabo here describes 
it was on the left bank of that river. is an instance of the rapid decline 
ek It would seem, however, from the of the cities in this part of Asia; see 
ig passage that Strabo regarded Bunbury, Amc. Geogr. 1. p. 458. 
_" t as being near Seleucia; and this vOv ZeAevxcav: Groskurd 
is corroborated by 2. 3. 26, where (Germ. Transl. vol. 3, p. 210) is 
7 he quotes Eratosthenes as saying probably right in Te that this 
: that it was not far from the point at means‘ the city now called Seleucia,’ 
ff which the Euphrates and Tigris ap- implying that that place occupied 
a roach nearest to one another. the site of an earlier town; in sup- 
¢ Kenophioa ager of cre as Maa port of this Pvlckd he Mead oe 
7 an important ( 9), 3. 23 THs wpdrepoy ply , vy 
} and it appears from Arrian (Anab. 8 Zerevuclas bvopalopudvns, The 
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_~ 10. TS pey ody zavrdnact cwodvew thy roatry xAnpppay 
a ox oldy re lows, rd 3¢ Thy duvarhy xpocdépey BorPeay 
P Tyyepedpwy dyabGy torw. 7 3¢ Bojeca airy, Thy pey wordy 
. js, ana Bapexxvow euppdfer xodrdew, rip 8€ zrijpwow iv 7 xovs 
ae tpyderat, rovvayrlop dvaxabdpres ray dwwpiyeor cat efavol£e 5 
Tey Toy. % pey ovy dvaxdbapors pqdla % d@ eudpagis 
xodvxeiplas deiras’ evévdoros ydp ovca } yy Kal padaxi) rip 
-" arihopneicay ody Uaopdver xody, GAd’ elxovea cuvepéAxerat 


‘2 xdxelyny xal mort dvoeyxworoy rd otdpa. Kal yap xal 
| rdxous def apds 1d raxdws KrAcoOjvas ras didpuyas Kat pi) Tay 10 
oF exxeceiy 2£ aitéy 1d Twp. EnpavOcicar yap rod Odpovs 

_4 Enpalvovos xal roy woraydy’ ramewwlels dé ras exoxerelas od 

‘s ddvarat sapéxerOat Kara xatpdy Gy deiras aACioTop rod Odpous 

oe iuxvpos ovoa 7} xdpa cal xavparnpd’ diaddépea 3° oddey 9 TO 
a BAHGe ry Waray xaraxrAvCerOat rovs xapzovs, tH TH Aewvdplg 16 

se r® diet d:apdelperOar? Gua d€ cal rods dvamAovs, word 7d 
cay Xphowoy éxovras del 3€ Avpatvoudvous ta’ dudorépwy rap 

AexOlvrwy szadGy, oby oldy re exavopOodry, ef pi) raxd pey 
2 éEavoiyoiro rd orduta rGy dwptywy, rayv d¢ xAelorro, cai al 

a didpuyes del perpid(ocey Gore pyre sreovdlay ey avrais rd 20 

e Bop pyr’ Arclwev. 
of 3. TH piv... .xaAdvey: ‘to pre- the great canal which carried off the 

ay vent a too fgreat phe ry sommes inundation water of the Euphrates 
ee up the mouths.’ below ee remarks (7. 31. 4) 
et was to be used as a cae that in the dry season, if its entrance 
s a outlet was closed by raising adam. § were not closed, and the stream of 
ae” 7. abévBoros : as the soi] at the the Euphrates prevented from flow- 

ss mouth of the canal is yielding, it ing into it, éedvacer dv rv Ebppdrny 
ot gives way with the dam thatisbeing ésabrév, ds pnd’ tadpdecOa: dw abros 
a raised ure it. tiv ‘Agoupiay viv. 

a Suvclyxworov: ‘renders it dwoxerelas: soxereia is ‘ irri- 
id diffcal to dam up the ontlet.’ gation by water-courses’ ; hence the 
od 
oy wat ydp: these words introduce means ‘when the river is 
o a farther reason for the need of em- ac ae cannot supply water for irri- 
i? ploying many hands (woAvuxepla), 
ae viz. the importance of losing no time eo 7. bat apdoriper: both by super- 
' over the operation. fluity and by deficiency of water. 
ws 13. Enpalvover Kal +év wore 20. perprdfovv: ‘maintain an 
¥ Arrian, speaking of the Pallacopas, average level.’ 

ld 
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cal Sddors riot perpla rls @orw ebropla. oxippardar per ody 
airlay rod aodduov gdyoly, ered) pdévo réy dxdvtwy ob 
arperBetcawro ol “ApaBes as atrdy, rd 8 adndes dpeyopevoy 
sdvropy eva xiptoy’ xal éxel 300 Oeots exvvOdvero ripacbas 
pdvovs tn’ abr&y, tov re Ala cal rdy Aidyvooy, rods 7a 
xupiérara apds 1d (av awapexortas, tpiroy tinodaBely éavrdy 
ripjoecOa, kparioayra cal émrpéyarra ri» adrpioy avrovo- 
play txew Hv elxov apdrepoy. radrd re dy apayparederbat 
wept ras dudpvyas rap ’AAd£avdpor, Kai rovs rdgous oxevw- 
peiobas rovs raév BaciAdwy cal dwacray* rovs yap zAclorous 


éy rats Atuvas elvat. 


No. 76.—PHOENICIA AND ITS CITIES. 
(XVL 2, 23-25.) 


Phoenicia was the district that lay between Mount Libanus and 
the sea, extending southward as far as Mount Carmel. This 
territory, though 120 miles long, is seldom more than 12 miles 
broad, and is divided into a succession of small] distinct areas by 
spurs of Libanus. Owing to its physical conformation the country 
was naturally partitioned into a number of little states, which, like 
those of the geographically similar district of Achaia in the Pelopon- 
nese, with a view to their common safety formed themselves into 
a confederation. Of the two cities which have caused it to be 
famous, Sidon (‘ the fishers’ town’) was situated on a promontory, 
while its rival, Tyre (Sur, ‘the rock’), occupied a small island—in 
reality a rocky reef—from which it afterwards spread to the main- 
land. The question which, as Strabo tells us, was hotly debated 
between them, whether of the two was prior in the date of its 
foundation, is still a matter of discussion. This much, however, is 
certain, that the fame of Sidon was the more widely spread in the 


6. dwodaPetv: ‘he took up the 10, rods trav Baotiov: these 
idea that he should be honoured.’ royal tombs are not. mentioned else- 

g. oxevepstoGas: ‘ransacked’; where in literature, but we may sup- 
cp. 8. 6. 23, No. 42 otdiva régow pose that they were the burialplaces 
dexevisgnroy slacay. of Chaldaean monarchs. 
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aceal ray "IBnplay doula péxpe cat Efw@ ornrdGv rhv Tupoy 
asAlov efvyvotcow. duddrepa 3° otv vdofor cat Aapapal cal 
asdXat xal viv’ dxordépay 8 dv tis efroe pntpdroAw Powlkov 
Epis ev dudorépas éorly. 4% pey ovy Tiday emt edpvet Auer 
azijs qxelpou riv Bpvow ger. 23. Tupos 8 early 8An vijcos § 
oxeddy te cuvextopdyy mapatAnolws Sonep 7 “Apados, ovy- 
Hwrat 8% ydpare wpds rhv ipretpov, b xareoxevace odtopKGy 
"Ardfavipos’ dvo 3° exer Atpévas rdv pey KrAeELoTdv Tdy 3 
avemmévoy, dv Aly’xrioy xadotow. evradba 8€ past toAv- 
oréyous tas olklas, dore cat réy dv “Popn paddAov 31d xal 10 
Getcpovs yevoudvous dodtinely puxpdv rod Gpdny adavloat thy 
add. Wrdxnoe 8% Kal da’ Are~dvdpou zroAsopxlg AnPOeica’ 
dAAG rSpv rovovtwy cvpdhopay xaréotn xpelrrwv xat dvédaBey 
abriy rH te vavrilg, nad’ hy dxdvray ray del xpelrrovs elci 
8. Bve0 8 txa X aiid ater 


mentioned by Arrian 3. 24, in his 
account of Alexander's siege; of re 


1. dwouxlas: Carthage and Gades 


are especially meant. 
cla @ Aypéve: Sidon had 


two harboors, one on the northern, 
the other on the southern, side of the 
city. The northern harbour was 
capable of being closed, and con- 
tinued in use until the seventeenth 
century, when its mouth was filled 
up by Fakr-ed-Din, emir of the 
Druses, as a protection against the 
Turkish galleys; since that time 
only small boats have been able to 
enter it: Dict. Bridle, 3. p. 1849. 

. Gowep 4 “Apados: Aradus is 
described in 16. 2. 13 as wétpa wepl- 
wdvoros, Scow éixra roy xiedov ora- 
dey, wANpys karoxlas,and it is added, 
that the houses were of many storeys 


7- Xopare ; to the accre- 
tion of sand at the sides in the course 
of centuries, Alexander’s mole has 
now become a wide isthmus. The 
same thing has happened at Alex- 
andria with the mole that joined the 
island of Pharos to the mainland; 
see No. 79. 


Golyixes ward roy A:plva roy wpds 
Alytarov . .. wal of Kuspio: xara ror 
dddov Acpydva roy te Ldav0s Pl porta. 
Of the «Aaords Asphy we are there 
told, &: piv rdy Awpdva roy wpds 
ZBavos BidleoOar dal-yra [’ArAdfay- 
Spos] da crevérynra rou créparos. 

10. Gore wai: ‘so that they are 
even more so.’ Coray would omit 
Gore: Kramer would read cre 
eivas, ae : 

vTav ony: in 5. 3. 7 Strabo 
mentions Augustus’ ee clatioua 
with regard to these: # 
oupsrbcas ta ify raw avon olxo- 
Sounuarow «aSeddv, wal xwr0Joas 
Ualpey wodaw iBdouheovra 1d zpds 
rais d30is rais Sypoclas. Seventy 
feet would ayaa five or six 
storeys; and if the houses at Tyre 
exceeded that height, it is easy to 
understand how a numerous popula- 
tion could be housed within the 
limits of the small island, 
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pOpnrixjyy wapd Powlxer vuvi 8 wdons Kal ris SAAns 
girocodlas edroplay word tAElorny AaBeiy Lorw ex robrwy 
tGp nodewyr el 32 det Mocedwrlp moretcat, xal 73 wept rdy 
ardépov ddéypa wadady torw avdpds Si8wvlov Méxov xpd trav 
TpwixSy xpdvwr yeyordros. Ta pey ovy madara édodw’ xaé’ 5 
Has dt ex SidGvos piv Erdofor pirdcodor yeydvacr Bonds 
Te, § ovveprocopycapey Hpets ra "ApiororéXeca, at Arwdoros 
adeApds airod? ex Tipov 3 *Avrizarpos Kal puxpdy apd 
spev "Anod\Advios 6 trav alvaxa éxbels trév dad Zivwvos 
droaddwv xat rSv BiBrAlov. dedxer 88 ris TedGvos 7 Tupos 10 
ov zAelovs rSy dvaxoclwy oradlwy’ ey 3t re perald woAlxnoy 
’Opvidwy wddts Aeyopndyy’ elra apis Tipp morapds efinor 
pera 88 thy Tupoy 4 Tladalrupos ep rpidxovra oradlos. 

25. Eid’ 4 TroAepats gore peyddn adrts Hy “Axny dvdpacoy 
apdrepoy, i expGvro Spunrnply apds thy Alyuaroy of Wdpoa. 15 
perafe 82 rijs “Axns xat Tupov Owedns alyadds eorw 6 pépwy 
thy tadrirw Gupor’ evradéa piv ovy dacs pi) xeicbat, Kopic- 


4. Méxov: a writer of this name is 
mentioned by Josephus, Ané. 1. 3.9; 
but we have no means of knowing 
whether he was the same person who 
is mentioned here, or what his date 


7. ovwedrAccodfcape : their 
common teacher may have been, as 
the French translators suggest, 


Xenaichus of Seleucia in Cilicia, 
who gave lessons both at Alexandria 
and Rome, for Strabo mentions 
(14. §. 4) that he studied under him. 
But an equally strong claim may be 
put in for Andronicus of Rhodes, 
who taught at Rome, and numbered 
Boéthus among his disciples. Both 
Xenarchus and Andronicus were 
Peripatetic philosophers, 

g. wivaxa;: this seems to have 
been . piri . A ae 
(7. 1.2) 8 of Apollonius as the 
scaler of a work on Zeno. 

12. wotapds: probably the Le- 


ontes is meant, which enters the sea 
five miles to the N. of Tyre. 

13. TleAalrvpos: this name for 
the city on the mainland seems to 
date from the time of its destruction 
by Alexander. After that time it 
was known as ‘ancient Tyre,’ in 
distinction from the ‘new Tyre,’ 
which he built partly on the island, 
partly on the mole by which he 
Joined the island to the shore: 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 265. 

14. "Axyv: Heb. Accho, Arab. 
Akka, from which is derived the 
name Acre, by which it has been 
known from the time of its occupa- 
tion by the Knights of St. John. It 
was called Ptolemais in the time of 
Ptolemy Soter, when this part of 
Syria belonged to him. 

17. tiv tadinv &unov: the 
well-known story of the discovery of 

lass, which is given by Pliny, 


g 
36. 191, viz. that it was produced by 
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4xlexandria. Strabo and Tacitus agree in little else except in the 
fact of the Jews having come out of Egypt under the guidance of 
WMfoses; but in their descriptions of the customs of that people both 
mention their monotheism and avoidance of idolatry, their abstain- 
img from certain meats, and their practising circumcision. The 
other notices of the Jews by heathen writers will be found collected 
im Meir’s Judaica, Jena, 1832. : 


Moses an 34. ‘H xparotca pddwra pin trav sept rd lepdy 1d ey rots 
Egyptian “lepocodAdpas morevopévwy Alyvarlovs atodalver rovs apo- 


ydvous tay viv Tovdaloy Acyopever. 35. Mwoijs ydp res 
tov Alyuarloy leplwoy Exwv ts pépos ris Kdrw xadovupérns 
Xepas, aaijpey excioe evOdvde bvcexepdvas 1a KabeorSra, cal § 
His views ovvefijpay aire woAdol riydvres 1d Oeiov. Edy yap éexeivos 
eo cal €d3Bacxey, Gs ovx dpOGs gpovotey of Aly’arios Onplois 
elxd(ovres xat Booxjyac: 7d Oeiov, odd’ of AlBves* odk eb 82 
oid’ of “EAAnves avOpwaopdpdhous ruTobyres’ ef yap ty rotro 
povoy Oeds rd wepiéxov Hpas Anavras cal yhv cat OdAatray, 3 10 
Kadodpey ovpaydy «cal xdcpoyv kal riy ray dvrav diow. 
Opposition rovrov 37 tls dy elxdva wAdrrew Oappioee voty éxwy dpolay 
“9- ry ry wap’ huiv; GAd’ day deity aacay foavonoilay, téuevos 
8° ddoploavras kal onxdy afidroyoy rinay Eovs xwpls. eyxor- 
pacbar 82 cal atrovs bntp éauréy xal intp rv dAAwy SdAdovs 1g 
tous evovelpous® kal mpoodoxGy deity dyaddy napa tod Oeod xat 
BGpov del re xal onpetoy Tos cwhpdvws (Gytas xat perd 
Sixatoovrns, tous 3° ZAAovs py mpocdoKay, 
The 36. ’Exeivos piv oty tovatra Adywv Execey evyvdpovas 
Exodus. Sy8pas obk GAlyous at amfyayer eal rdv réaov rotrov, Szov 20 
voy ort Td ev trois ‘lepocodvpors xrlopa. xardéoxe de sadlws 
ovx éxlpBovoy dv rd xwplov oid? iutp ob &y mis Comovdacpevws 


4. Ths Kare xaouplvys: Kérw, ment of the following word. . 
which not in the . MSS., 14. ous : . rhein on this 
was inserted by Coray: it might meaning of the word see Jebb’s note 
easily have been cmitted owing to on Soph. O. 7. 886, 

its resemblance to the commence- 
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No. 78.—JERICHO AND THE ‘CITIES OF THE PLAIN.” 
(XVL 2. 41, 44.) 


In the Augustan age Jericho, the ‘city of palms,’ was an attrac- 
tive place of resort. Its palm-groves and gardens of balsam were 
presented to Cleopatra by Antony, and were first farmed for her, 
and then redeemed for himself, by Herod the Great, who made this 
one of his princely residences. They are the ‘ Herodis palmeta 
pinguia’ of Horace (Zfssé. 2. 2. 184). At the present day, accord- 
ing to Dean Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, p. 301), ‘at Jericho even 
the solitary relic of the palm-forest—seen as late as 1838—has 
disappeared.’ To judge from the accounts of Palestine which are 
given by Strabo, Pliny (#7. MV. 5.72; 12. 111 foll.), and Tacitus 
(Hist. 5. 6), the balsam-tree and the Dead Sea seem to have been 
the objects of greatest interest in that country to the Roman world 
in ancient times. In his description of that piece of water Strabo 
has confused the lake Sirbonis with the Lacus Asphaltites, but in 
the passage here quoted what he is referring to is evidently the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. The features of this which 
attracted the attention of ancient writers—the bituminous character 


. of the lake, and the calcined appearance of the rocks—have often 


been noticed by travellers, and at one time men of science were 
disposed to attribute these to volcanic action (see Daubeny, On 
Volcanos, pp. 278 foll.); but modern geologists do not seem inclined 
to accept this view. See Sir G. Grove’s art. Salt Sea, in Dict. Brol. 
3. p. 1187. 


41. “lepixots 3° dort xedlov xixrp aeptexduevoy dpewh rie 
kal mov kal Oeatpocidas apis abtd xexAuévy’ evradda 3’ eorly 
5 dowdy, peptypérny Exwv cal &dArAgnv fAnv juepoy xat 
eixapzov, tAEovd (wy 88 re holvixe, ext pijxos oradlwy éxardy, 
Sidppuros Gnas xal peords xatoiidy fort 8 airod xais 
Baciccoy kat 6 rod Badodyou napddecos’ Ere 32 1d gurdy 
Gapvades, xutiow eoixds cat repplvOy, dpwparlCor od rap 


6. BactAeov: the palace built by Herod the Great. 
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tidras degalredéy re xol Sewdar 


t. olmde fescryloarres : laid 
Tse /fiet. 5. 6+ aa mmodins brass 
arbar! af quisqec ramus intumait, it. 
gi vim fern eels, pavest verat ; Jowp 

shore 


fragmine le aif festa apericntor." 
joe (Ef. 4-5. 3), who speaks which 


 raptarces terms of the gardens of situate 
les istnguishes two kinds of with « 
Soham. opobalsamam, which hood 

was the most precious, andthe myro- fol. 
talsemem Jde balsam is the Balm 12. 
of Gilead of Scripture. * smoot 
$ yuerns: ‘cataract.’ ifs ' 
wal 4 Gonedy Bd waeeren 2 tos, on 


pln with waleet like froit. nom jac 
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adrpat supinarot yévowro, af re méAers at pey xatatobciep, 
&s 3 exArlsrorey of duvduever duyeiv. "Eparocbdvns 3€ doe 


ravayrla, Aisvalotons ris xépas expyypacw dvaxadvPOjvas 
thy arelarny, kabdnep tiv OcerraXlay. 


4. ad @erraNav : Sxepuheeor ofpect, Herodotus | 
Herod. de 82 @coaadiw on to say, that Thessaly was drained 
Abyos tar? 79 sarady ely: Aleryy, when the vale of Tempe was formed 
Gore ye aovyxeeaAntopivny sévroGey by means of an earthquake. 
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Na 79.—ALE: 

(XVIL 1. 6-1 

STRABO’S accvens of Alexandria ix 
which be has given of any city, As} 
he was well acquainted with the place 
mio Se greates? Commercial ial centre: 
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Awpeva wpds avriyv sooty dudlotopoy. jay ydp tors xoATd- 
bys, &xpas els +d wédayos spoBeBAnpern d¥0° rovTwy 8 perafy 
4 vicos Topuras xdclovoa ray KéAtov, wapaBéBAnras yap aire 
Kara pjxos’ TGp 3 Expwv ris Pdpov rd piv EGov parAdv éors 
Bpowexes TH Mwelpy cal rH Kar’ adriy Expg (xadeira: 3 Expa § 
Aoxtds), Kat wore Tov Améva dprloropoy’ xpos dt TH oTEDdryTE 
Tov perafy mdpov kai wérpat eloiy al piv ipados al de cat 
eéféxovcat, rpaxtvovea sacay cpay rd mpooninroy éx rod 
weXdyovs KrAvdenoy. Lott 8% nal adrd rd Tijs vycidos Axpoy 
wer. xérpa weplxAvorTos, txovca aipyoy Oavpacrés xarerxevaopévoy 10 
Aevxod AlOov awodvdpohor, ducvepoy tH vioy rotrov B 
dvéOnxe Laorparos Kvidws, piros ray Bacwdwv, ris roy 
sroiCopevoy ocarnplas xdpiy, ds gyow h emypad}. dAtuevov 
yap ovons cal razewijs ris éxardpwOey taparlas, exovons 3% 
xat xotpddas xal Bpdxn rivd, Gee onpelov rwds tyydrod cal 15 
Aapmpod rots amd rod weAdyovs spoomAdovary dor’ evoroxety 
tis elaBoAjjs tov Aysévos. Kal rd écaépiop 32 ordua ovK 
roarof ebelaBoroy ear, ov phy Tooavrns ye deirat wpovolas* -zoret 
ons 382 xal rovro ddAoy Améra roy rod Etvdorov xadovpevor’ 
apoxectas 3” ovros rod dpuxtod xal xretorod Auévos’ 6 pay yp 20 
éx rod AexOdvros sipyou rijs Papov ray elozdovy Exwr 6 plyas 
dont Away obror 32 cuvexets dy Pdle exelvy, rp Exractradie 
Kadovpdvep xopats dveipydpevos an’ avrod, tapdxewrar’ 1d 32 


emole. yGud tor axd ris ynelpov yédupa exit riv vicov xara 
6. &prloropov: ‘with a clear bar eral espionage ha 
Opening.” ee the ci 
8 wacav Gpav: ‘constantly.’ 23. cwexds tv 


19. Elvécrov: Prof Mahaffy wapénavrat: ‘the Ennostus and the 
that this name may have closed harbour lie close by conti- 
been caused prevalence of eee ee 


Great Harbour Life and 24. : here for a ‘dam,’ 
Thought, p. 163. which is probably its meaning in 

20. rod wal xN\eaorod Homer; while im- - 
Auzfvos: this harbour, which, as mediately below is ‘spanned by 
Strabo afterwards tells us, was called bridges.’ 


Cibotus, lay at the innermost angle 
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3 Sv cat al d80l carerpnOnoay els tAclovs’ rodt’ oty olwvlacbas 
Adyorvra: apis dyabod yeyords. 

7. “H @ evxaipla zodvrpomos’ dudlxrAvordy re ydp eore Td 
xwplow svei zedrdyes, To pev ad tSy Epxrwy re Alyvarip 
Reyopeves rq 3° dzd peonpBplas rE rijs Atpwns rijs Mapelas }} 5 
cat Mapedris A\dyerat’ zAnpot 82 ravrnv awoAAais didpvfiy 6 
Netres Gywhdy re cal ex traylwrv, 30’ Sv ra eloxops(dpeva 
Bwodr@® warelwo rv avd Oardrrns eoriy do’ & Aysjv 5 Atpyvatos 
URHpXE wAovordrepos rot Oadarrlov’ ravryn 8 nal ra exxops- 
(Speva ef ’Arefavipelas arelw rév eloxopsCopdvwy eorl> 10 
yroln 3 dv ns & re ri "Adefavdpelg wal rij Acxatapyxelg 
yerdpevos, dpSv ras daxddas fy re rp xardxdp xal éy rats 
avaywyais Sooy Baptrepal re nat xovddrepat deipo Kxdxeioe 
wrdéorey. mpds 3% re zAotry TSv xatayopévwy Exarépwce els 
Te top cata Oddarrav Ayéva xal els rdv Atpvatoy Kal 7d 15 
evdepor Efioy onpedceds éorww, 8 xat aird ovpBalver 31a 4d 

GudlxAvoroy cal 1d edxatpoy ris dvaBdoews trot NelAov. al 
wey yap GdAda. adders al eat Aywdy [Bpupévar Bapeis xal 
Binyadders Exovor rovs adpas ey rots xavpact rod Odpous’ ext 
yap rots xeiAeow al Aluvar reAparodvrar db:a THy éx Tay 20 
7ACoy dvabuplacw BopBopsdtous oty dvahepopdyms rocavrns 
ixpeddos, vorddns 6 dnp EAxerat xal Aoyuxdy xardpyes tabGy. 
éy *Arefavdpelg 32 rob Odpous dpxouévov wAnpovpevos 5 Neidos 

Mev \ty mesa of wich Wien’ goed Gesnicatsisad bs te fade 
meal) the lines of the streets also (as pay farcreiey laid in corn; 
well as the circuit of the city) were cp. us Marce 


Ammian us, 22. 16.7 
drawn out.’ Nothing can be made of i dx wikaylev: ‘by cross chan- 
the words els wAclous, and I suspect __ nels.’ 
that they are a gloss which has 8. oli Adi A eggs the port 
into the text, arising from a on the Mareotis, southward of 
interpretation of xarerpnOycay inthe the city. 
sense of ‘ were subdivided.’ Al d8ot 


11. Aucasapyelg ; the Greek name 
sarerphOncay els sXclovscannotmean for Puteoli, which was now one of 
*thenumber of the streets was multi- the test ports in Italy; see 3. 2. 
plied’; and, if it could, this would 6, No. 9; 5. 4. 6, No. 27. 
not suit the context, for there was no 32, SAxerat: ‘is inhaled.” 
time for such a proceeding. 
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sGpevov Tarn ‘xara teoveglay xad egvdiacpdy ris Alyéarov 
xat 37 Kxal dmdAecro d:adpbapels iad tr&y orparwrdv, eredr- 
O@dvtos tod Irodepalov cat xaraxrcloayros airdy ey viow 
€pypn” Excivos pey ovy axdbavey eumepimapets rais caplocais 
€xeROSvtwp és’ abtiy rSv orparwrGv? ov aire 38... Kal 5 
of Baorncis ’Apidaids re xat ra matdla ra ’AAeLdvdpov Kal 7 
yuvn “Pwfdvy azijpav els Maxedovlay’ 1a 38 cGpa rod *Ade€- 
avdpow xopuloas 5 Urodepatos exydevoey ey ry ’Ade£avdpelg 
Szov viv én xelrat, ov phy ey ry abtH avéd@’ Sadly yap atrn, 
exetvos 3° dy xpuoy xardOnxer’ eovAnce 3 adriy 6 Kéxxns xal 10 
Tlapeloaxtos éaixAnOels [rodcpatos, éx ris Suplas émedOay 
nal éxzecdy eiis, Sor’ dvdvnra abtg ra adda yevér Oat. 


9. "Eon 3 éy rg peyddAp Ape xara pey rdv elozdrovp ey 


de&cq 4 vijcos cat b wdpyos 5 DPdpos, xara 3e rhy érépay xeipa 
_ Harbour. 


al tre xotpddes cat 4} Aoyxids &xpa xovoa Bacircoy. elo- 15 
Rrevoarts 3 ey dpiotepG tore cuvex® tots ey rH Aoxidds rd 
evdorépw Bacliera, woAAds Kat zorxidas éxovra dralras xat 
Bdon’ rovros 3° tadxerras 8 re dpuxrds Aysny Kal KrAEotds, 
Bros rév Bacirdwy, xa 9 ’Avtippodos vycloy mpoxelpevov rod 
Spucrod Aiuévos, Baclreroy Gua xal Atuénov Exov" exddrevay 20 
3° ofrws as ay rH “Pddp evduschAov. tadpxetras 8¢ rovrov rd 
Odarpoy’ eira 1d Toceldiov, dyxey. rts dad tod époplov Kadov- 
pévov mpotestwxes, Exwy lepdy Tocvedavos* § rpoobeis xSpa 
"Avramos ért paddov mpovetov els pécov tov Améva emi rp 


Ptolemy Soter (8 rod Adyov) per- dyres or some word of similar mean- 
suaded Arrhidaeus, who had been ing seems to have been lost. . 
entrusted with the funeral of Alex- Srrov viv in xeirar: this is 
ander, to allow his bodyto be trans- confirmed by Suetonius (Octav. 18) 
to Egypt. and Dio Cassius (51. 16. 5), both 

2 td tiw : by his which writers state that the body 
own soldiers. ey mutinied in wasseen by Augustus at Alexandria. 
consequence of his attempting to 10. & Kéuxns nai Hapeloanros 
force them to cross the Nile, not- ém«xAyOels: Ptolemy XI, the illegi- 
withstanding that numbers had been _ timate (sapeicaxros) son of Ptolemy 
drowned, when he was invading Lathyrus, by Cleopatra, whose nick- 
Ptolemy's dominions, 


name was Cocce: see Groskurd, 
- § ow abr 8d: after these words Germ. Transl, 3. p. 348. a 
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@ore xai al sopaxclpevas SdAAat péxpe rijs dudpuyos ris Kaveo- 
Ms. Buchs. Bed 32 rod Ilawodpdpov deAOdvri f NixdwoAts éorw, 

€xovea xaroulay taxi Gaddrry wédcews ovn ehdtrw’ tpidxorra 
SE elosy dxd ris "Arcfavdpelas orddior. rovropy 38 érinoe 6 
SeBacrds Kaicap roy rézov, Sri tvravda evika rij pdxp Tovs 5 
éxefedvras és” avréy peta ’Avrwvlov, cat AaBdy ef epddov 
Tay adALy ydycace toy pey ’"Avrdmoy éavrdy diaxerploacbas, 
Thy 3: Kicosdrpay (Goan eddety els rv efovolay’ pixpdy 3° 
torepoy xdxelvn eavrny ey rH ppovpg d:exeEt~ploaro AdOpg 
dhypare doxldos } pappdxy emyplory (Adyerar ydp dugoré- to 
pes), xal ovpéBy xaradvijva riy réy Aayiday dpxiy zoAAa 
ovppelpacap Erp. 


om 13. Tijs 8 ebxatplas ris xara rhv nédAw 7d pépordy eorw 
otance, ort THS Alyéxrov xdons pdvos torly otros 5 téxos mpds 
Epes wepunas ev, td te ex Oadrdrrns 8a 1d edAlnevor, cal Ta 15 
dx ris xdpas rt wdvra ebpapaGs 6 zorapds wopOpeder cvveye 
re els rowbroy xwplov Suep ptywrov euadproy ris olxoupévns 
orl. ris pep oty aédews tatras dy ris Aéyou ras dperds” 
tis Alyéaxrov 82 ras apocddous & run Adyp Kixdpov ppdcee 
gyoas xar’ émavréy rH ris KAcondrpas warpi rp AvdAnTH 20 
spooptper Oar pdpoy raddvrwy puplwy di.oxtAlwy wevraxoclwv. 
Szov ov» 6 xdxiota cal pqbupdrara thy Baowrelay doy 
rosavra, spoowdevero, tl xpi) vouloa ta viv dia rocatrns 
eéxedelas olxovopotueva xal r&y ‘IvdixGv europiGy Kat roy 
TpwydodurixGy éxnugnpévev ext rocotroy ; apérepoy pév ye ag 





1. ol wapaxeipevas GAXas: Kra-  E-. of Alexandria, connected the Lake 
mer suggests that xarouriashas fallen Mareotis with the Canobic mouth of 
out here ; Voge! (Phslologus, vol. 39, the Nile. 

d correct GAAaz into 


19. é&v mv Ady: this oration is 
now lost. 


20, tr AtAnrg: a title of Pto- 
else- lemy 6 Kéaens, already men- 
where; for instances see Liddelland tioned. 


Ww 


Seat, tx. dA. ae 124 tov Thar Acura the Tro. 
Sdpvyos veofix is : ived on the western coast 
this canal, which was about 15 the Red 


Sea, to the south of Egypt. 








No. 60,—Tur Pa 



















10 | «15, Qveras 8’ dy epie, 
ty SUBAes wal db Alytes 

rt leedpaus pd Sto Seor 
paBhos doriy tx’ Expy ye 
pipy POA eal dedy ded 

1g Keduy, peyiOe door aa! 
piares Qeinw Spur sapd 
Bovloplras’ ehwyotyras | 
ely 70 wherepa Tar mde 
yap ogdlpa peytia sere 
so xopr eas’ dyer yép rive xe 
cai 89 «ai } “AAcEdrépeia 
qrya ef cxEVCe! Ypompe 
zpocdle xai ravray fyove: 
m @ ov Te ov: ‘fro 
which reall c 


comes the » 
unis seed-veoee!, as well as from th: 
leaves, drinklag-cups were made 
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xvapos Totovros, 7 8? AUBAOos evrabOa pey ov moAAR Pverat (ov 
yap doxcirat), ey 32 rots xdrw pépeot rod AdAta woAAn, 1) pep 
xelpwr, 7 82 BeArlov % leparcxy’ xdvrada dé ties Tay Tas 
apocddous éxexrelvery Bovdopévoy perjveyxay thy “lovdaixhy 
évrpéxecav, Av exeivor mapedpoy emi rod dolmxos xal pddwra § 
Tov Kapvwrod, cat rob Badcdyou’ ob ydp eGo wodAaxod 
GverOas, rH 8 ondver rept emirOdvres Thy spdcodoy obras 
avfovet, rip 32 xow?hy xpelay dicAvpalyoyrat. 





No. 81.—HELIOPOLIS; PLAN OF AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE; 
LEARNING OF THE PRIESTS. 


(XVIL 1. 37-29.) 


The ruins of Heliopolis, the On of the Bible, are situated at 
a place about 6 miles to the north-east of Cairo, where a spring of 
water and an obelisk of red granite mark the site of the once famous 
city. Of the obelisk Dean Stanley remarks—‘ It is the oldest 
known in Egypt, and therefore in the world,—the father of all that 
have arisen since. It was raised about a century before the coming 
of Joseph; it has looked down on his marriage with Asenath; it 


has seen the growth of Moses; 


f pdrxipev: Sit Gardner Wilkin 
xsipev : Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son says (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol. 2, p. 129 wole): ‘It is evi- 
dent that other Cyferz, and parti- 
cularly the Cyperus dives, were some- 
times confounded with the Papyrus, 
or Byblus hieraticus of Strabo; and 
when we read of its being used for 
rte sails, baskets, sandals, and 
er common purposes, we may 
conclude that this was an inferior 
kind peers by ayaa 
«av: ‘shrewd prac- 
tice’ *: but as this word is elsewhere 
used only in a good sense for ‘ skill,’ 
‘industry,’ Cobet suggests (Afisce/l. 
Crit. p. 203) that saverrplxaay 


it is mentioned by Herodotus ; 


should be read, comparing 7. 3. 7 
dwAoverdrovs re yap avrots youlloper 
wal fora xaxevrpeye 

6. tod xapvwro) : see note on 
16. 2. 41, No. 78. 

ob don wodAaxod GicoGas : 
it would seem to be a result of 
this, that the Pap is now ex- 
tinct in Egypt. It is found however 
in Europe, at the Fons Cyane near 
Syracuse, to which pore it was not 
improbably transplanted by the 
Syracusan kings in the da their 
intimate relations with the Ptolemies; 
Dut. Geogr. s.v. Cyane. Hooker 
also found it in Syria, on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee; Dict. Bibl. 
s.v. Reed. 
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Zes of Karecxevacpévoy dpxaiov, gxov TOAAG rexpuijpia tis KapSvoov 
_ FeS- pavlas xat tepoovAlas, bs Ta pev wupt ra 82 ordipy dveAwBaro 
té&v lepdv, dxpwrnpiddwy xal wepixalwy, xabdwep xat rods 
éfeXrloxovs, Sv dv00 xal els “Pduny exoulcOnoay of pi) Kexaxa- 
pévot teddws, EAXor 3’ clot xaxe? xal dv OnBats, rH viv Atoc- 5 
wore, ol pey éorares dxpiy awvpiBpwroc of 3¢ cat xelnevor. 

28. Tis 8% xaracxevijs réy lepGv 4 did0eots roratrn’ Kara 
rip elaBodrdy tiv els 1d répevos AWdorpwrdy eorw Eados, 


6. forarres Expy : ‘still stand- on 18. 1. §9, No. 74 dxpijy sxvo- 
ing’ for the use of oe. see note assent 


"4 


a n'y 


ioe 


aa 
ie ~ il 
= 






c 
aesceogaar 


b : a" b 
| 
ccngecncees ocoae 





aaa Propyla. 658 Dromos. cee Sphinxes. d 
ee Wings. J Nac. £ Sanctuary. 


7. trav lepdv * Sdbeors: what but of the atanpenisat usually found 


follows 1 is a descri tion, not of ating in Egyptian temp! 
temple at Heliopolis in parti we 
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gs’of for. 8% ratra loop rp vep relxn duo, xar’ dpxas pen 
toe apeorara an’ GAAxAwy pixpdy wréoy 7} Td TAdros dort ris 


kpnuidos rod ved, exer’ els rd apdécOev apotdyrs car’ em 
pevotoas ypappas péxpe wyXGv wevrixovra  éfjxovra’ dva- 
ydupas 8 Exovow of rotxor obrot peydArwy elddruv, dpolwn § 
rots Tuppyxois xat rots dpxalois opddpa tév xapd tois 
“EdAnot dntovpynudrov. fore 3€ Tis Kal woAvorvdos olkos, 
xabdnep év Méuder, BapBapexhy Exwy thy xatacKxevyy’ TARY 
yap rod peydAwp etvat cal rohAGp cal wodvotlywv tGy oTUAwY 
obdty Exes Xapiey ob82 ypadixdy, GAAA paratozovlay eudalver 10 
padrop. | 

29. ’Ep 32 rh “HAlov wddre nal ofkous eBopey peyddous ep 
ols diérpiBov of lepeiss pddtora ydp 3) tavryy Karotxlay 
lepéwy yeyovéva: gact rd aadaidy dpirocdduy dvdpév Kal 
dorpovopixGy exrédorme 8% Kal rotro yuri 7d otornpa kal 15 
q Gonnots. exet oid oy ovdels quiy eelxvuro ris ToLadrys 
doxiorews mpoerrés, dX’ of lepomorot pdvoy cat éfnynrat rois 
kévors trav wept 1a lepd. mapnxorovder dé rs 2€ "AAXe~avdpelas 
dvandéovrs els tiv Alyurroy AlAlp Taddp rep iryepdve 
Xatpyper rovvopa, mporrotodpevos tovavryny twa emoripny, 20 
yeAdpevos 3% 1d aAdoy ds dAalOy rat idrns* exet 3’ ody 
@elxrvvro of re rGv lepéwy ofxos cal TAdrwvos xat Evddfou 
dcarpiBal. cvvavéBy yap 8) re TlAdrwu 6 Evdofos Setpo, xal 
ovvdierpipay rots lepedory evradOa éxeivor tpicxaldexa Ern, ws 
elpnral riot’ mepitrots yap Svras xara thy emoripny ty 36 
obparlay, pyorixovs d& Kal —, T@ xpdvy xat tals 


eye was seers by the columns, like the Grand Hall of the 
uh paras, 1 that he oaeht Memnonium at 
t Palen y converged, w a 10. ypaducéy : ‘ picturesque’; so 
they did : Diodorus (3. 53) ays of the growth 
4- SvayAvgas: ‘figures in low of certain palm-trees, ypagueny dwo- 
were ee er TeAG Thy wpb0 
_ 6. rots Tuppyvxots: gures 20. Xaiphuev :. it is not certain 
in the Etruscan tombs. whether this person was the same 


7. wodvteruAcs ofxos: what is as th ] orian 
meant is a hall with several rows of ra a se * 


OF eee Eo pe my 











gS 
at iu 
et a 
Prd 
oF 


nF 

rod 

: eo ed opddpa yap éy re vou trovTry TYyGot Toy KpoKxodetAov, Kal 15 
" €orw tlepds aap’ atrois éy Aluyn Kad’ airdy rpepdpevos, 
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e successive corpses of the bull Apis! These galleries formed part of 
the great temple of Serapis, in which the Apis mummies were 
deposited ; and here they lay, not in royal, but in divine state.’ 


31. "Eyyis 32 xat 4 Méudis adr) rd Baclcoy ray Alyv- 


arlwy* fort yap axd rod AdAra rploxowvoy els airy Exes 32 
tepd, ré re tod “Amidos 8s éorw 5 atris xat “Oorpts, Saov 5 
Bots 5 *Ams ey onxg tie tpéperat, eds ds Efny vour(suevos, 
dcdXAevKos 7d pérwroy at Gara twa puxpa Tod cdparos, TaAAG 5 
32 péAas’ ols onpelors det xplvovor tov emerjdecov els Th 
dradox Hy, dsoyevopevoy rob rhy tinny Exovros. Ears 8 avdAy 
apoxeypévy Tob onxod, dy 3 Kat ZdAdos onxds tis pytpds tov 
Bods’ els ratrny 3% rv atAny eadiacr tov “Amy xa’ Spay 


riva cal pddrcora apos éxBerkw rois gévors’ dpGot pey yap xat 10 

dca OupBos ey rg onxG, BovAovrat 8 cal Ew’ dnockipricavra 

3° éy atry pixpd dvadapBavover addww els thy olxelay ordow. 
38. TlapamAcicarre 3% ratra é¢’ éxardy oradlouvs adds 

eoriy *Apowdn xpoxodelAwy de addis exadeiro apdrepor, 


xesponOns rois lepedot” KaAdcirat 3% LSotxos’ rpéperas 82 
ocrlots cat xpéact Kal olvp, mpoodhepdvtwy det trav Edvay trop 
émt rip Oday adixvovpévwy. 6 yotv nuérepos £évos, dynp Tay 
évripwy, atrdbs proraywyGy nas, ovvijrdOey ext ri Alyy, 20 
xopl(wy and rod delmvov mAaxouvrdpidy ti kal xpéas dardv cal 
apoxoldidy te peAtkpdrou’ etpopey 8% emi ro yee xelnevoy 
70 Onplov’ apoordyres 82 of tepets of pev didorncay airod 1d 
ordpa, 6 8% évéOnxe 1d wéppa cat wadw rd xpéas, efra 1d 
perlkparoy xarfpace’ xabaddpevos d2 els thy Aluyny dipfev 25 
els 16 wépay’ emedOdvros 3¢ Kal GAdrov trav Lévwy xoulCovros 
dpolws &xapxiy, AaBdvres wepimAOoy Spdéuw Kat xaradraBdvres 
apooyjveyxay duolws rd mporevey Oévra. 


2. ewov: about 11 miles, but Strabo remarks (17. 1. 24) that 
reck 30 stades to the oxoives, the estimate varied. 
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EGYPT. 


pnpos pey ovre® Adye 32 cal roe wlovres, 
ov Soa OnSes 
Alyurrlas, S& xAciora dcpors ty crqpara xetras. 

J ai Sddot 32 rovavra A€younn, pytpozodAw nberres ry Alys- 
TTov TavTyny’ Kai yop 3° fywy Seiavvras rou peyebous asras ext 5 
dySojxorvta otadlovs rd paxos for: 3 lepa ra sAcleo. cai 
TouTwy 5é ra woAAd Bxpestnplace Kay Svoys” revi 3¢ capadds 
ovvorxetrat, pépos péy re dy ry ApaBig ey sep § EOS, pépos 
BE rt kal dv ri wepalg Sxow 13 Meuréroy Urraida 32 teciy 
KoAocoGr Grrep povodlbur DAxnAav zAnolor, 6 pty ed(erat, 10 
rod 8 érépov ra Sve pépy ra asd THs xabédpas xéxTexe 
cecpod yernOevros, Gs Gact. wexiorevra: 3 Sn azef caf 
npepay éExdotny Wodos &s ay xAxnyas oF peydAns dxoreAciras 
azo Tob pévovros ty rg Opdve xal ry Bdoet pépous’ adyes 32 
wapav ext ray résep pera Tdddov AlAlov cal rod sAgGous 15 
| _ tév ovvdvtay abt ploy re nal orparusray sept Spay 


ee 


8. dv rg ie. on the 
right bank of the Nile. 
9. 73 vévov: this was an 


water. resented thus 
in roaher ead nec vol. 5, 


Ii. 1. 708 8 Ealpov to the Egyp- 


tians this was the statue of Ameno- 
phis ITI, and as Strabo does not 
speak of it as the statue of Memnoa, 
it would seem that that name was 


attached to it by the Greeks. 

in ee ee 
or says 

scsast alt Mencone Gataa Ge 

ee. the statue was re 

ired in the reign of Septimius 


13. Wédhos: ‘ The sound it uttered 


was said to resemble the breaking of . 


to the 
petertble ecient of a witness, a 
metallic xaAcoe ruelvros, 


one of ig BabA Sa says. This 
happened ser about the first or 
second hour after sunrise’; Wilkin- 
son, Topography of Thebes, p- 36. 
teahdeay parser bea lieve that 
t was a device e 

G. Wilkinson, who ied use expen 
ment for himself, says (p. 37), ‘in 
the lap of tbe statue is a stone, which 
on being struck emits a metallic 
sound.” 


a 
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EGYPT. 


ok the Nile as measured by this is proclaimed in the streets of 
€airo every day during the inundation. Of the ancient nilometer 
~wtaich Strabo describes the following account is given by Sir G. 


W/7 1lkinson : 


*The nilometer in the island of Elephantine is 


= staircase between two walls descending to the Nile, on one of 
which is a succession of graduated scales containing one or two 
cubits, accompanied by inscriptions recording the rise of the river 
at various periods, during the rule of the Caesars.” Pofular 
Account of the Ancient Egyptians, 2. p. 257. It is now for the 


ometer 


most part destroyed. . 


48. ‘H 32 Sujvn nal } ’Erchayrivn 9 pev eat rév Spor ths ~ 


AlOconlas xat ris Alyérrov adXts, i) 3 ey rH Nel apoxermévn 
tis Luiyns vijoos ty jyucradly cat ev ravry wédts Exovea 
lepdy Kvovdidos xat vetdouérprov, xabdnep Mépdis. sore 32 
Td velopuérproy ovrvydpp AlOw xarecxevacpévon ent r7j SxOn Tod 5 
Nedtov ¢péap, ev § ras dvaBdoes rod Nelrov onpeodvras 
ras oras te xat edaxloras cal ras péoas’ ovvavaBaiva 
yap xal ovvranewotra: Tp worapg Td ey Ty dpéare Tdwp. 


eloly ody ty Tq Tolxp Tod ppéaros mapaypadgal, Hérpa roy 
rerelwpy xat trav dAAwy dvaBdcewr exoxonobdvres oy Tavras Io 


draonpalvoves rots GAAots, Saws eldetev” mpd wodrAAOD yap 
toaow ex trév trovobrey onpelwy cal rdy HyepGy thy econéyny 
dvdBaow xal mpodnAober, rotro 3e xal rots yewpyois xpiotpoy 
Ths tay wdrwy taselas xdpw cal mapaywydrey kal diwpiyor 
kat &AAwy rorovtTwy, xal rots iyepdot tay mpocddwy xdpw al 15 
yap pelCous dvaBdress pelCovs nat tas apoodsous txayo- 


eas pebovowy, ey 3¢ rH Sunvy cal rd dpéap eori 7) d:acnpatvoy 


erated ‘at the distance because the carly commencement and 
of half a stade.” rapid progress of the inuntation 
Kvet@iB0s: this god was make it probable that it will ulti- 
called Nef, Na, or Num. mately reach a Siegal height. Coray 
&. eurine : ‘stone wrought suggests «a? 
to fit,’ * 5 CP. 5. 3- 8, No. — 15. Tois is Hyepon the prefects of 
12, - viv that e is applied to Aclivs 
fren, the days as te 49; No SL 
wih ithe observations are taken, 












casa, fountain of, 178; myth of, 
Mt., 270; its volcanic fires, 


Arsene, » 66, 268, 

Axtemis, the Ephesian, worship of 
at Massilia, 113; at Rome, 115; 
at Aricia, 160; at Ephesus, 301- 


’ 303; connexion with the Anatolian 
rites, 302. 

m Asia, geographical divisions of, 
253-256. 


or, primitive religion of, 
276 foll., 302; volcanic pheno- 
mena in, 287 foll. 


» 76. 
. Asylun, right of, at Ephesus, 303. 
Atalanta, nake wave at, 79.. 
: Athenaeus, his statement that Strabo 
: had seen Posidonius, s. 
= Afhens, probably not visited by 
Strabo, 18, 225 ; buildings in, 229. 
Attica, its shape and boundaries, 
225; its mountains, 230; its 
rivers, 231. er 
ta OF geogra- 
ical Be tlic 62. 


a Augustodunum, a Latin university 
| at, 113, 
4 Augustus, at Corinth, 8; his rela- 
: tions ae ane 133; his roads 
3) throng. ps, 139; regula- 
s tions about houses at Rome, 1513 
his buildings, 153; restores S 
wi cuse, 178; forbids his gen to 
. cross the Elbe, 191; founds Nico- 
eer pale 203 ; founds Nico- 
polis at Alexandria, 353. 
Aulis, 333. 


INDEX. 


Authorities used by Strabo, 46-49. 
Avalanches, description of, 139. 
Avernus, lake, 162 foll. 


ilization, 91. 

Baetis, basin of the, 91; a navigable 
tiver, QI. 

Baiae, 1603. 

Balsam, 342. 

Banyan tree, 313. 

Basques, the descendants of the 


Ampsanctus, 390. 

Boeotia, its two arrange cd ; its ad- 
vantageous position, 232; want 
of culture in its inhabitants, 233. 

Boiohaemum, 188. 

Bosporus, Cimmerian, 195; Thra- 
cian, I 


Brahmans, the, stages in the life of, 
324; their education and domestic 
life, 328; their tenets, 326; re- 
sem)lance to the Stoics, 7, 325. 

Brigantinus Lacus, 194. 

Bri 330. 

Britain, population of, 130, 133; 
sea-routes to, 130; products and - 
sarah of, 133, 133; relations 

ugustus, 133. 

Brundisium, 183 ; its harbour, 184; 
derivation of the name, 184. 

Bura, destruction of, 75.. 

Byzantiam, 200. 


C. 


Caesar, his writings used by Strabo, 
22, 133; his invasion bf siorn 
131, 133; restores Corinth, 221; 
depopulates the island of Pharos, 

347- 


3sFoO 
<“yrene, seen by Strabo from the 
) Fe Ts. 
Cyrus, river, 260, 261; its mouths, 
262. 


INDEX. 


Electrum, 97. __ 

Elephants, catching and taming in 
India, 313-315; used in war, 321. 

Elis, 205, 207. : 

Emodus, Mt., meaning of the name, 


glo. 
pauper one story of his death on 
tna, 176. 
Ephesus, site and ports of, 297 foll. ; 


temple of Artemis at, 301; con- 
stitution of, 300. 


| 


mercial centre, 351; ted by 
the destruction of Corinth, 251; 


106, 
Dicaearcheia, the Greek name of 


Pa 167. 
Diolcos, at Tarentum, 183; on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, 219. 
Disruptions of the earth, 77. 
Divination, from the ies of the 


Dorpfeld, Dr., on the course of the 
Eridanus, 230. 

Dress, of the Spanish mountaineers, 
102; of the Gauls, 125; of the 

Indians, 323- ; 

Druids, in Gaul, 123, 127; their 
jadicial functions, 127; their doc- 
trines, 128. 

Drynemeton, 284. 


E. 


Earthquakes, 7o foll.; in Northern 
Greece, 71; in ia, 213; in 
Western Asia Minor, 287; pro- 
visions against, 288. 

Echinades, joined to the mainland, 


76. 
Egypt, Strabo’s travels in, 15. 
oo temple, description of an, 


Weioctarus, 284. Ephorus, on the Cimmerii, 164; on 
Welos, description of, 250; a com- the 


advantageous ition of 
Boeotia, 232. a= 
Erasinas, river, oe ot 
Eratosthenes, Strabo’s debt to, 35, 
46; his account of the river 
Anias, 224; on the divisions of 
Asia, 253; on the Dead Sea, 344. 
Eridanus, river at Athens, 229, 230. 
Eruptions, volcanic, at Thera, 71; 
at Mecthone, 75; of Etna, 175. 
Esquiline gate, position of the, 150. 
Estimates of Strabo’s Geography, 


42-44- 
Etrurians, their naval power, 144. 
Eudoxus, his observatory at Cnidos, 
84; his residence in Heliopolis, 


358. 
sg harbour of Alexandria, 


Euphrates, its course, 267; its 
inundations, 329, 331; precau- 
tions against, 331 foll. 

Euripus, 233, 234- 

Europe, its superiority over the 
other continents, 87 

Eurotas, source of the, 205. 

Euxine, the, once a lake, 67; its 
water brackish, 67. 


F. 


heap of ae I. 

erreting, in Spain, 94. 

Fetters of Greece, the three, 245. 
Fish, fondness of the Greeks for, 


306. 
Fish embedded in ice, 196. 
Fisheries, in Spain, 93; of tunnies, 
200, 274. 








Te ee 


guage of, 41 ; estimates of, 42-44; 
authorities for, 46; text po ak 


Strabo, 37. . 
bis triumphal proces- 
i. 


9 
Germany, 187 ; tribes of, 
Glass, manu ol i Sidve aod 
Alexandria, 
in Britain, 133; 
3 
Galden Horn, 199; tunny-fishing in 
the, 200. 
mar views of the ancients 
Geeece, thet Strabo visited 








to, 44, 304. 
Hoocy bearing trees in Indi, $13 
Hounds, in Britain and Gaul, 133- 
Humboldt, his praise of Strabo, 433 
on the eruption of Methone, 75; . 
on tin in Galicia, 96. 


Iberians, character of the, 107, 1353 
found in the modem : 


107. 
Ice of the Palos Macotis, 195. 


Bb: 
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Ida, Mt, 292. L. 
Tlipa, mines of, 93. 


INDEX. 


Llisas, 231. 
Tilustration, methods of in Strabo, 


35- 


India, its boundaries and rivers, 310, 


311 3 its products and inhabitants, 
31383 its remarkable trees, 313; 
sources of Strabo’s information 
about, 309. 

Indians, their caste-system, 315; 
their official administration, 318 ; 

their mode of life, 322-324. 

Indus, river, 311. 

Influence of countries on their inhabi- 


Inhabited s world, shape of the, 80; 
its length and breadth, 81; its 
tapering extremities, 82. 

Inheritance in the female line, 106, 


cou tees the ocean, 85. 
Tnundations, of the Fuphrates, 329, 
weet: ; of the Nile, 348, 363. 
224. 


Itius Portus, position of, 131. 


J. 


Jericho, its palms and cess 2. 
sebogarrat position of, sa 
ews, their origin an  eiaibaai 

339-341; their Exodus, 340. 

Julius Portus, 162. 


K. 


Kapauta, lake of, 66. 

Kermes, the, used in dyeing, 291. 

Kramer, his work on the 
Strabo, gi. 


ae 
Malea, promonto as of, 318. 
2h Mammen ou 


Lacedaemon, Homeric epithets of, 
209, 313. 
Laconia, compared with Messenia, 
212; earthquakes in, 213. 
Ladon, floods of the, 224. 
Lakes, subsidence of, 224, 234, 236. 
Language of Strabo, 41. 
Lanuvium, 159. 
Lassen, his praise of Strabo, 43 ; 
the anti nities of India, 31 fol. 
Latin words explained by Strabo, 


29. 
Lauzeium, mines of, 331. 
Lava, on Etna, 174. 
Lead mines in Spain, 103. 
Lechaeum, 219. 
Lectum, promontory, 293. 
Leucadia, derivation of the name, 
3473 originally a peninsula, 248; 
channel of, 74, 247, 249. 
Leucatas, promontory, 249; temple 
of ae oO at, 249. 
; gedaan of, 134 foll. 
les of Massilia with, 
115, 118; a of, 137. 
Limnae, 312. 
Lovers’ Leap, in Leucadia, 249; 
connected with expiatory rites, 


Pies! ie 
Hoe take; 162, 165. 


Tecate 231. 
sae seal val - Ps 144; its marble 


Lal § Sir o**. on Strabo’s views of 
physi changes, 65; on 
volcano of Thera, 72; on the 
isthmus of Panama, 74; on Emma, 
174- 


M. 


iac gulf, 


q in the 
neighbourhood of, 78. 
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374 INDEX, 
Pharis, 211. on Mochus as the author of the 
_ Pharos, island of, 345; its tower, atomic theory, 338. 
346. Posilipo, grotto of, 169. 
Pheidias, his statue of Olympian Pozzolana, 167. 
Zeus, 208. Praeneste, 157. 
Phenens, lake of, 223, 224. - Praxiteles, statues by, at Ephesus, 
Philadelphia, earthquakes at, 288. 302. ae 
Philon, architect, 228. : Precipices, custom of casting 


Phoenicia, its ph conforma- 
tion, 334; its cities, 335 foll.; its 

mea: Nepal ie 

at Nea 3 

Phrygia, lakes of Lowen 66; vol- 
canic phenomena in, 287. 

tieeg Soca gL 

Piraeus, once an 743 its re- 
duced condition, 239. 

Piratical tribes on the Enuxine, 256 ; 
their vessels and mode of life, 
257. 

Pisa, in Etruria, 143-145. 

Pityocam myth of, 227. 

Places which Strabo mentions having 

Socal 33. ee 
taca, etymo 335. 

stor peg Ee rake Avernus, 
164; at Hierapolis, 290. 

Political Reogrs hy, 60. 

Polybius, his influence on Strabo, 7, 
a3, 46; on the silver mines of 
New Carthage, 100; on the source 
of the Timavus, 142; on the de- 
straction of Corinth, 220. 

Pompeii, 171. 

Pompey, his campaign in Albania, 


2 

Pomptine Marshes, 146, 147. 
Pontus, sanctuaries in, 278-280. 
Portus Herculis Monoeci, 135, 136, 


138. 
Porus, his embassy to A’ , iI. 
Poseidon, worship of, in Thera, 72 ; 


at the Isthmus of Corinth, 320; at 
Apameia, 288; in Samos, 295; 
in Alexandria, 350. 

Posidonius, his tness as a travel- 
ler and explorer, 20; on the 
Spanish mines, 98; on the Campus 
Lapidens, 119; on the Celtic 
hierarchy, 123; on the source of 
the Timavus, 143; on Etna, 174; 


criminals from, 348, 250. 
Protogenes, paintings at Rhodes by, 


305. 
Providence, the Stoic view of, 6. 
rar 
Purple of Tyre, 337- 
Puteoli, its commercial cig salen 
bours, 


166, 348; its artificial 


167. 
Be: Strabo’s erroneous view of 
their direction, 84. 
Pytheas, Strabo’s depreciation of, 
pytbian 6 cle, 239. 
oracle, 2 
Pythodoris, 278. 


Q. 


Quarries, of Luna, 144; in Latium 
156; of Taenarum and Tay etus, 
2143 of Hymettus and Pentelicus, 
230. 


R. 


aot plague of, in Spain, 94. 


gae, 77> 

Ramsay, Prof., on the primitive 
religion of Asia Minor, 276; on 
the worship of Artemis at Ephesus, 


302. 
Ravenna, 140 foll.; its healthiness, 


142. 
Red rock-salt, 103. 
Rex Nemorensis, mode of election 


of, 160. 
-Rhacotis, at Alexandria, 347. 


Rheneia, 252 ; necropolis of, 353. 
Rhine, source of the, 193- 
Rhodes, parallel of, 80; meridian 


of, 80; city and ports of, 304; 
colossus of, 3035; institutions of, 
3 

Riddle on the mines in Attica, 99. 
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376 INDEX. 


“Kextt of Strabo, corrupt state of the, 
50. 
“Vha $, 333- 
“I hebes, Egyptian, its greatness, 361; 
tombs of the Kings at, 343. 
“FY beophanes, companion of Pompey, 
258. 
“Vhera, eruption at, 71. 
“Thermopylae, description of, 243, 
244; hot springs of, 243; difficulty 
of the pass, 2 
Thrason, statues by, at sear 302. 
Thumelicus, child of Arminias, 


193. 

Thaurifera regio, 82, 84. 

Tiberius, at the sources of the Ister, 
194; helps to restore Magnesia, 
3 


Tibur, 156. 

Tides, at the head of the Adriatic, 

- 1413; at Chalcis, 234. 
igris, its course, 268; supposed 
passage through lake Arsene, 
269; etymology of the name, 269. 

Timaeus, on the oa hae of Arethusa, 
179; nicknamed Epitimaens, 301. 

Timavas, fountain of, 140, 142. 

Tin mines, in Spain, 95, 99; in 
Cassiterides, 99; in Britain, roo. 

Tobogganing in the Caucasus, 259. 

Trachis, city of, 244. 

Trade-routes, from Britain through 
Gaul, 100; in Gaul, 131; in 
Asia Minor, 273. 

Travels, extent of Strabo's, 13~30. 

Travertine stone, 156. 


Tardetania, its products, 93; its 
export trade, 94. 

Tusculum, 138. a 
Tylor, Mr., on the Couvade, 108; 
on Myths of Observation, 117. 
Tyre, not bra by Strabo, 18; 
greatness of, 335; position of, 

336; purple trade of, 337. 


V.: 


Vegetation, 38. 

Venetia, 141. 

Vesuvius, its condition at different 
periods, 170; its appearance, 171. 

Vettones, a Spanish tribe, their view 
of walking exercise, 104. | 

Vigiles, the, at Rome, 151. 

Viminal Gate, position of the, 150. 

Volcanic Aa suited to vines, 171, 
174, 259, 290. 

Volcanoes, 37, 70 foll.; Vesuvius, 
171; Etna, 175; Argaeus, 270; 
volcanic phenomena in Western 
Asia Minor, 287 foll. 


W. 


Widow-buming in India, 322. 

Wine, mixed with pitch, 137; of 
the Catacecaumene, 289, 290; of 
Western Asia Minor, 296. 

Woods, precious, 137, 275. 

World, the, Strabos views of its 


Trees, remarkable, in India, 312; shape and limits, 80. , 
in Egypt, 353. 
Tannies, migration of, 197; in the Z. 
ine, 199; fishery at Byzan- 
tium, 200; at Sinope, 274. Zela, sanctuary of, 279. 
THE END. 
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